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SCENES ON THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 


The Connecticut, the longest river in 
New England, waters a large expanse of 
country, and passes through a diversified 
landscape, now presenting to the beholder 
scenes of placid beauty, and now verging 
into the wild and picturesque. Finding its 
source near Canada, it flows between Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, and through 


Massachusetts and Connecticut, to empty 
itself into Long Island Sound. With its 
branches, it drains the central part of the 
State, and the valley of the Connecticut is 
famous for the richness of its soil and con- 
sequent fertility. The views depicted in 
our engravings embrace the different as- 
pects of summer, autumn and winter, the 
second bringing to mind some drowsy Au- 
gust afternoon when the hot sun pours 


upon the earth, and the thirsty cattle gladly 
leave the shade of the wide-spreading trees 
to wade out into the limpid depths, and 
drink in copious draughts of the clear river 
water. As we look at the scene, we seem 
to hear the hum of insect life, to feel the 
warm yet welcome breeze fan our cheeks, 
to see the river rippling on in the sunshine, 


. bordered by lands of peace and plenty. 


Just so the sun shone and: the’ watets. 


‘sparkled long years ago when the red ‘an 


held proud possession of these hills and 
valleys, free to roam wheresoever he would, 
to hunt his game with bow and spear, 

Just so, too, later on, the river flowed 
quietly upon its way, while the cruel vin- 
dictive Pequots were murdering the white 
settlers by night and by day. On these 
very waters the canoes of the fierce red 
warriors floated as they sought their prey, 
and the shrieks of tortured dying human- 
ity were silenced under thest’same placid 
waves. Outin the summer fields, in those ~ 
fearful days, tragedies were enacted all the | 
‘more dreadful from their frequency. The 
perils of the early settlers of Connecticut 
were enough to cause a thrill of emotion 
in the stoutest heart. 

We will, if you please, forget that nearly 
two centuries and a half lie between us and 
the dark days of Indian warfare and treach- 
ery. It is the beauteous month of May, 
1636, and we stand upon the richly-verdant 
banks of the Connecticut, looking abroad 
over a scene of picturesque and enchanting 
beauty. The Spring has not been tardy in 
her coming, and she has spread her robes 
of delicate green over field, wood and hill, 
while the warmth of the sun and the soft- 
ness of the breeze have tempted into 
being, in a thousand sunny nooks, the- 
fairy-like blossgyas that are “‘ Spring’s chil- 
dren, pure and tender.” The winding 
river pursues itgeourse, bathed in the 
brightness of' the vernal sunsline, and as it 
murmurs it tells no tale of anything but~ 


\ 
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gladness and peace. Yonder we can see a 
chimney-smoke curling upward, pointing 


eut the place where stands the rude vid 


ing of.oné of the 


ets of civili 
this new country. 

William Anderson and his wife Mary 
were fine specimens of the early colonial 
settlers, They possessed youth, health and 
courage, and had come from the parent 
colony of Massachusetts to make for them- 
selves a home on the bank of the Connect- 
icut. They had chosen this beautiful spot 
both on account of its natural beauty and 
productive soil. Only one black cloud 
gathered upon their horizon and hindered 
them from indulging in bright anticipation 
undimmed by any anxiety. This cloud 
hung heavily over many a settler’s cabin, 
and paled many a blooming cheek to the 
whiteness of death with its terror. In the 
forests dusky forms were lurking—the 
forms of enemies and not of friends. The 
hatchet. and the tomahawk were fearful 
weapons in the hands of the stealthy, re- 
lentless Pequots, and their outrages were 
becoming more and more appalling. The 


pioneer worked in the field with his loaded | 
gun within easy reach, and a similar weap- | 


on of. defence was left with the wife at 


home, Thus guarded, the brave husband | 


and wife fought the shadows of frontier 
life, scarcely daring to acknowledge to 
themselyes, much less to each other, the 
daily and nightly thought that at length 
made existence seem little more thana 
nightmare of expectant dread. 

William and Mary Anderson bore cour- 
ageously the terrors of Indian warfare, 
and had so far escaped any very active per- 
secution from the red warriors, who some- 
times visited their cabin and partook, in 
grim but apparently friendly silence, of 
their hospitality. 

But the fires of unconquerable hatred for 
the white race of intruders upon their cher- 
ished domains burned fiercely in the say- 
age breast, and consumed every softer 
feeling. There was at last no distinction 
of friend or foe. If the skin were white it 
was enough to seal the fate of any unfortu- 
nate who might come within a Pequot’s 
reach. 

We have tried to describe in words a few 
of the beauties of that bright May morning 
so long ago which was rendered memorable 
by the scenes enacted during the day. 
However much the beauties of nature may 


charm us when the heart is at rest, there is 


always a something terrible and incongru- 
ous ‘about the picture which) remains 


_ stamped upon the memory in after days, 


wherein a blue sky, a briglit sun anda 
lovely world, serve only as a frame to some 
dark tragedy of hate and bloodshed. The 
deed seems more dreadfal, the thought 
more sickening, than if attended with 
gloomy skies and wailing winds. Thus, at 
least, it seemed to Mary Anderson years 
after that bright May morning whose sun- 
shine was destined to seem more mournful 
than the blackest clouds of a tempestuous 
night. 

Up with the sun were the settler and his 
wife, intent upon the duties of the day— 
his, out of doors upon the farm; hers, in 
the woman’s kingdom at home; though 
indeed she did not hesitate to lend her 
cheerful aid in sore of the lighter out-door 


tasks when wanted, for help was rare in- 


- deed in those days. Bidding his wife good- 


by till dinner-time, William Anderson took 
his way to the field that lay all prepared for 
planting, and set about his work in high 
spirits, for his farm was a fine one, and 
gave promise of excellent crops in return 
for his labor. He was yet young, and the 
rich color induced by health and out-door 
employment glowed on his cheeks and 
brightened his eyes. Hope pictured to 
him a happy well-to-do-future, when his 
land should all be reclaimed to cultivation, 
his house enlarged and beautified, and 


himself and his good wife blessed with all 
the comforts that plenty brings. They 
were content to work hard in the present 
for the sake of the competence they might 
reasonably expect to gain from their united 
efforts. 

In this pleasant frame of mind the set- 


tler worked steadily on, for once forgetful 
of ever-threatening danger; while at home, 
his blooming wife stepped lightly about her 
household tasks, humming a low tune, and 
casting frequent glances through the open 
door in the direction her husband had 
taken, or up at the hour-glass to see how 
the sands were falling. She, too, had her 
bright hopes of the future, and forgot her 
one source of dread in dreaming of the 
happier times to come. 

But alas! the movements of the settler 
had not been unseen that morning, fora 
pair of vengeful black eyes had marked his 
motions from the time that he left the 
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Scenes on the Connecticut River. 


house. Sheltered behind a rising knoll 
of ground and a fallen !og, lay crouched 
the snaky form of a Pequot warrior. Un- 
conscious of danger, the settler paused in 
his work, with his face toward the spot 
where the Indian was concealed. Too late 
his quick eye caught sight of a movement 
above the log, and before he could seize 
his faithful musket, the fate of William 
Anderson was sealed. Scarcely a sound 
left his lips before the Indian’s tomahawk 
was buried in his brain, and he sank heay- 
ily to the ground, never to rise again, 
Away bounded the savage with a fresh 
and gory scalp dangling from his girdle, 
while the sun shone and the birds sang, 
and Mary Anderson, standing in the cabin 
door shading her eyes from the sun with 
her hand, looked in vain to catch a glimpse 
of the figure of her husband in the field 


not very far away. 


The hours crept on, and Mary, feeling 
less and less cheerful as the day wore on 
to noon, busied herself in the preparation 
of their simple dinner with trembling fin- 
gers that told ofa mind illatease. At 
length all was ready, and she blew a long 
signal blast on the dinner-horn which she 
thought could not fail to reach the ears of 
her husband. Then giving one last look 


at the rude table, to satisfy herself that 


nothing was wanting, she went out of the 
house with a quick step, intending to meet 
her husband on his way home. But no 
one was in sight; and wondering if her 
signal had not been heard, the settler’s 
wife hurried on to the field, her heart 
beating fast with apprehension as she 
drew near to it and still saw nothing of 
her husband. 

But who can paint the anguish and the 
horror that seizéd upon Mary Anderson as 
she caught sight of the body of her hus- 
band, cold in death and fearfully muti- 
lated? Her wild despairing shriek echoed 
along the banks of the Connecticut, unan- 
swered, though not unheard. The spot 
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chosen as his home by William Andéfson* 
was one of the most beautiful as wéll 
the most fertile in the entire valley of the” 
Connecticut, but it was also more retired / 
from the rest of the settlers’ houses than 
was safe in such troublous times. Yet thé’ 
young p!oneer and his wife had been Joatli* 
to forsake it, hoping that the Indian war- 
fare might cease without serious results to ' 
them. Of late the Indian outrages threat- 
ened to utterly destroy the little colony, 
and the friends of the Andersons had 
thought with anxiety of their peril. On 
this very May morning so fatal to the poor 
settler, several of the colonists had started 
to warn them of their danger; and it was 
upon their ears that the piercing shriek of 
the wife, thus cruelly made a widow, fell. 
With blanched cheeks, expecting to find a 
verification of their fears, they preseédfor- 


ward, to gaze at last upon the living andthe 


4 


dead victim of Indian ferocity. What more 
can we say? Mary Anderson lived to see” 
the red men no longer the terror of thé 
whites; and when a terrible vengeance wast 
wreaked upon the Pequots, she declared” 
that it was only just. 

But the cup of Indian iniquity was at 
last full, and the colonists on the shorés or” 
the Connecticut gathered together for oné 


final struggle with their savage enemies,’ 


On the 5th of June, 1637, a vessel bearing 
on board a force of ninety colonists, nearly — 
half the entire number of able-bodied men 
in the colony, sailed into Narraganset Bay, 
The main force of the Pequots was at 
Groton. Without waiting for additions to 
their force which were to come from Mas- 
sachtsetts, the determined settlers ad- 
vanced immediately, hoping to take the foe 
by surprise. But the barking of a watch- 
dog gave notice of their approach, and a 
desperate hand-to-hand encounter followed, 
in which the numbers of the contestants — 
were nearly equal. Finally the Pequot 
village was fired, and the whole Pequot 
force, about six hundred of both sexes and 
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all ages, were either killed or burned, with 
the exception of seven prisoners, and seven 
who escaped. This awful massacre com- 
pletely subdued the spirit of the remaining 
Indians, and the once proud and warlike 
Pequots were no longer known as a tribe. 
The colonists named the spot where the 
Pequot fort had. stood Mystic, on account 
of the mysterious interposition of Provi- 
dence which had given them the victory. 


Connecticut also took an active part in 
the scenes of King Philip’s war, in 1675. 
It united with Massachusetts and Plymouth 
Bay, the entire force numbering fifteen 
hundred white men, and some friendly In- 
dians. It is needless .for.us to recount the. 


bloody battles and fierce hostilities of the — 


war, which, as we all know, ceased to be 
carried on with energy after the death of | 
King Philip in August, 1676. 

The name of Captain Mason, 
who led the attack we have men- 
tioned on the Pequots, became a 
terror to the Indians. He was 
ever after stationed on the border 
towns of Connecticut, and his 
name was sufficient to prevent 
any hostilities from the Indians 
tothe English. It was while pur- 
suing the Pequots that the har- 
bor of Quinepiack and the advan- 
tages of the location for a com- 
mercial town were discovered. These dis- 
coveries were afterward disclosed to the 
most distinguished company of emigrants 
that ever came to New England, which ar- 
rived in Boston from London in July, 1687. 
Their pastor and leaders were the Rey. 
John Davenport, who had been a cele- 
brated minister in London, Goy. Theophi- 
lus Eaton, a wealthy merchant, the Rey. 
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Samuel Eaton, his brother, Thomas Greg- 
son, Robert and Francis Newman, Stephen 
Goodyear, and others. Edward Hopkins, 
son-in-law of Gov. Eaton, also a London 
merchant, was of the company, but set- 
tled in Hartford, They landed April 18, 
1638, and not long after called the place 
New Haven. The town plot was half a 
mile square, divided into nine subordinate 
squares, with the centre one reserved for 
public use. In the next year they 

adopted their form of civil gov- 
ernment, a distinguishing feature 

. of which was that all civil power 
Should be vested in members of 

the church, A constitution for 

the government of the colony of 
Connecticut was next perfected, 

and was approved by a general 

vote of the people, Jan. 14, 1630 

—this being the first example in 

history of a written constitution 
organizing a government and lim- 

iting its powers. It would be the 

most interesting to know how it 

was undertaken, and under whose 

fingers it grew toward perfection with no 
model for a guide; but as to this, history is 
silent. We know, however, that it formed 
the basis of the charter of 1662, and its more 
prominent features have been copied into 
the constitutions of the several States of 
the Union. In this constitution, and in the 
subsequent administration of it till 1661, 
there was no recognition of any higher 


human power than the people, and to all 
practical intents and purposes, Connecticut 
was an independent government. 

But on the accession of Charles II. to 
the throne, the colonists began to fear for 
the future; and in order to obtain the 
king’s favor, the general court determined 
to formally acknowledge their allegiance 
to the crown, and obtain acharter. Gov. 
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Ocean Pleasures and Perils. 


Winthrop was selected to present the peti- 
tion to the king, and we well know how he 
succeeded in obtaining the most liberal 
constitution ever granted by royal favor. 
So generous was this precious charter, 


Connecticut has good reason to be proud 
of its Revolutionary record. No other 
State has furnished so many men according 
to its population, or so much aid according 
to its means. As the years have rolled on, 


A WINTER SCENE. 


which the colonists preserved in spite of 
every effort on the part of the English 
government to regain it, that no change 
Was necessary when Connecticut took her 
place as one of the independent States of 
the Union in 1776; and it was not altered 
until 1818, when the present constitution 
wasformed. 


the State bas increased steadily in wealth 
and population, and where once the re 
men roved through the forests, or waged a 
fatal war with the handful of white settlers, 
towns, cities and villages have arisen, and 
beauty and prosperity alike reign in the 
valley of the Connecticut. 


OCEAN PLEASURES AND PERILS. 


The perils of the deep, though they are 
many and manifest, can never deprive it of 
its fascination, while to the bold adventu- 
rous spirit they lend an added: zest to 
its pleasures. Man is fond of forcing all 
things to pay tribute to him, and the mighty, 
the mysterious, the unfathomable sea is 
ealled upon to furnish him with both 


wealth and enjoyment. Sometimes it is his 
smiling and ready servant, soft in tone‘and 
bland of face; but anon the mood changes, 
the gentle friend becomes the powerful and 
terrific enemy, and in the midst of storm 
and convulsion the would-be master learns 
of how little avail are his strength and his 
inventions against the resistless fury of the 
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‘tameless sea. Grand beyond expression in 
sits, anger, and dimpling with a wonderful 
beauty in its mildness, the voice and breath 
ot the sea are like the voice and breath of 
feeedom, and inspire a wilder delight, a 
more spirited activity than the tamer influ- 
ences of the land. 
' The pleasures of yachting cannot well be 
too enthusiastically described, so delightful 
are they, and so varied. The style, size 
and cost of the yacht may vary according 
to the fortune and luxurious tastes of the 
owner, but from the small specimen that 
will accommodate two, to the elegantly ap- 
pointed floating palace of the millionaire, 
all are capable of affording their oceupants 
an invigorating taste of life on) the wave 
without the disadvantages attendant upon 
other voyages. What plan for pleasure 
could combine so manyelements of novelty, 
romance aud e excitement as a 
yachting trip among the, sunny isles of the 
Pacific or on the/bluewaters of the Medi- 
terranean, bound 40 mo -restricting decree 
as to time, plage ,orslaber, with pleasant 
companions, and.ausrounded by all the ap- 
plianees of modernduxury? .Swiftly would 
the days glide by whilesoul.and sense were 
alike charmed bythe mingled attractions, 
of fancy and reality. “The beautiful shores, 
with their towering moungain-heights and 
sea-port cities, the anurmuring, undulating 
expanse beneath, thebluesouthern heavens 
above, the music of sweet voices. joined-to- 
“ gether in song at moruing or evening, the 
rise and set of sun, the moonlight on the 
waters, the healthegiwing, joy-inepizing 
breeze of the ocean, all help to make up a 
of delights which, pleasant as they 
Sound, must be known to be fully appreci- 
“ated. Wind and storm may arise, but the 
“port of safety is near, and the gallant little 
_eraft rides bravely on to her destination. 
- “The treasures of the land as well as the 
“sea are open to a yachting party, and ex- 
cursions on terra firma to places of natural 
beauty and historic interest form not the 
least of the voyagers’ pleasures. The beau- 
tiful shores of Italy may thus be explored, 
gr the tropical isles of « tropic sea. 
@'en the.gied waters of the dark blue sea, 
_Qur thoughts as boundless,and our souls as free, 
_Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 


Survey ourempire, and behold our home! 


whe can tell, saveke whvse heart hath tried, 


Thatthrills the wanderer of that trackless way ?” 
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Among other nations America stands pre- 
eminent for the good qualities of «her 
schooner-rigged yachts. Their ¢legance, 
grace and speed cannot be excelled, and 
the national fame in this respectis well up- 
held by the New York Yacht Squadron. 
Yachting is becoming a more widespread 
diversion, and one that is better appreciated 
as it steadily gains favor with the people. 
The scene in our illustration is one that 
will speak to every lover of the sea, while 
its breezy freshness suggests Barry Corn- 
wall’s stirring song— 

“The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever freu! 
Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth’s wide regions round; 
It plays with the clouds; it mocks the skies; 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 

“TI never was on the dull tame shore, 
But I loved the great sea more and more, 
And backwards fi :w to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest; 
And a mother she was, and is, to me; 
For I was bora on the open sea!” 


The sea has inspired some of the noblest 
efforts both in poetry and prose, while nar- 
ratives of the dauntiess heroism so often 
displayed by those who face its perils, and 
the pathetic or terrible tales of disaster and 
shipwreck, whose truth is more startling 
than any fiction, have invested it with a 
romance and a fascination peculiarly its 
own. To the participants in a pleasure- 


voyage almost absolutely devoid of peril, 


‘this great, murmuring, beautiful sea may 
-seem-but an agreeable variation for their 
land-wearied senses, a source of dreamy 
delight or of the most active enjoyment; 
but to those who are roused from sweet 
dreams of home aud kindred to find that 
the doomed ship is fast filling with the 
waters of that same relentless sea, it as- 
sumes a far different aspect. The cold en- 
gulphing waves, that seem to lash them- 
selves to foam in hungry eagerness for their 
expected victims, the melancholy shriek of 
the ocean-wind, the unanswering heavens, 
shrouded in heavy storm-clouds, or bright 
with the cold radiance of moon and stars, 
all seem to add to the terrors of the situa- 
tion. The strong brave soul, atfirstshaken 
to its centre by the violence of the shock, 
quickly rallies all its forees and meets its 
fate with true heroism; the weak and -cow- 
ardly give way to hopeless despair aad the 
extreme of selfish agony. On. one, hand 
may be heard the words of comfort aud en- 
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eouragement from the lips of him who can 
face death in its most terrible form without 
flinching from duty or ceasing to trust in 
God, while on the other arise frantic cries 
‘for help and moans of terror. Children 
cling to the arms that have never before 
failed to shield them from all danger, and 
are tightly clasped to the frenzied breast 
‘that feels their peril far more than its own. 
Strong men are cowed, and weak women 
are roused to display all the latent strength 
of their natures, The boats are hastily 
lowered and filled, perchauce only to be 
swamped in the high rolling seas, perhaps 
to reach the shore at last with their half- 
perishing occupants—perhaps to be soon 
overtaken by some succoring vessel—let us 
hope the latter! A terrible gloom always 
hangs over a wreck at sea; the shriek of 
the seabird, the moan of the wind, the rush 
of the billows, all seem to be mingled inex- 
tricably with tire last dying cries of human 
‘voices, aud we shudder as we picture the 
dreadful scene. But how different when 


allis fair seems the cry of the wild bird 
that loves the ocean asits home! Sun- 
shine streams in upon our shadow, and-in 
its genial cheering brightness, storms, dark- 


ness and dangers appear afar off—almost 
as if they had never been; and we wonder 
not at the sad fate of the ocean bird borne 
from his beloved winds and Waves to lan- 
guiph in a beautiful but sealess home. 


“ How joyotsly the young séaniew 
Lay dreaming on the Waters blue, 
‘Whereon our little bark bad thrown 
A forward shade, the only one, , 
But shadows eVer man pursue. 


4‘ Familiar with the waves and free 
As if their own white foam were he, 
His heart upon the heart of ocean 
Lay léarning all its niystic motion, 
And throbbing to the throbbing sea. 


And such a brightness in his cye, 
As if the ocean and the sky — 
Within tim had jit up and nurst 
A soul God gave him not at first, 
To comprehend their majesty. 


“We were not cruel, yet did sunder 

- His white wing from the blue waves under, 
And bound it, while his fearless eyes 
Shone up to ours in calm surprise, 
As deeming us some ocean wonder! 


** We bore our ocean bird unte 
A grassy place, where he might view 
The flowers that curtsey to the bees, 
The waving of the tall green trees, 
The fulling of the silver dew. 


“ But flowers of earth were pale to him 
Who had seen the rainbow fishes swim; 
- And when earth’s dew around him lay 
He thought of ocean’s winged spray, 
And his eye waxed sad and dim. 


“ The green trees round him only made 
A prison with their darkeome shade; 
And drooped his wing, and mourned he 
For bis own boundless, glittering sea— 
Albeit he knew they could not fade. 
‘Then One her gladsome face did bring, 
Her gentle voice’s murmuring, 
In ocean’s stead his heart to move 
And teach him what was human love— 
He thougiit it a strange, mournful thing. 
“ He lay down in his grief to die, 
(F.rst, looking to the sealike sky 
That hath no waves!) because, alas! 
Our human touch did on him pass, 
And with our touch, our agony.” 


Although the New York and Brooklyn 
Yacht Clubs are the largest, richest, and 
own the most expensive yachts of any club 
in the country, yet it must be recollected 
that Massachusetts is not so far behind in 
the fascinating pleasures of boat-sailing. 
We have the Beverley Club,the Boston Club, 
the South Boston Club, and the Dorchester 
Club, and each club has reliable gentlemen 
to preside over its affairs and to look after 
its interests. The yachts belonging to 
these clubs are not so large and costly as 
those owned iz New York and Brooklyn, 


but we think our people have more real fan 


in the course of a season than their more 
aristocratic brethren of the Empire State. 
The South Boston boats are out at all times, 
in the course of the summer. Day and 
night they skim along our coast, making a 
safe harbor if a storm is threatened, lying 


in port for a few hours, days, or a week, if 


the place suits the pleasure-seeker’s fancy. 
With fish and game for food, with genial 
company, how speedily the days pass, and 
quickly the summer has fied, and with 


autumn the frail are restored to health and 


vigor, the cheek is ruddy with rich blood 


and dark with a thick coat of tan. 


If a long cruise is not convenient, many 
of our professional gentlemen aud mer- 
chants leave business at two o’clock, and 
at three are near Fort Independence, with 
sharpened appetites, waiting for the chow- 
der which the cook is preparing with its 
proper accompaniment of fried, potatoes 
and fish, and after these luxuries are par- 
taken of then fora cigar or pipe of tobacco, 
and afresh breeze, and all the cares of the 
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day are forgotten. The presentis to be en- 
joyed, and is, to the fullest extent. If 
notes are coming to maturity, they are not 
thought of for the time, but dismissed with 
the reflection that “I guess it will come 
out all right,” or the lawyer may stretch 
his tired form on the weather-side of the 
quarter-deck and dream of the day when 
he will read in the newspaper the announce- 
ment that he has been appointed a judge 
of the Supreme Court, or at last has been 
elected to Congress, the earthly summit of 
a lawyer’s bliss; just as though there were 
not enough impracticables already in the 


legislature of the nation, but that every 
disciple of Blackstone must strive to enter 
and help add to the general muddle at 
Washington ; for if the people would send 
to Congress business men, of real business 
talent, and let the lawyers quarrel in our 
courts, we should have more practical laws, 
better government, and therefore less legis- 
lation. Butit is useless to hope for im- 
possibilities; so let the yachting lawyers 
dream of ambition, for we know that all of 
them can’t realize their dreams, 

We do not imagine that there can be a 
happier existence than life on board of a 
first, oreven a second-class yacht during 
the summer season, when the owner is 
wealthy and does not feel the great expense 
which he is incurring for the comfort of 
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himself and friends. One day he can be 
at Mount Desert, charming young ladies 
with visions of a sail and a collation, or he 
can up anchor and steer for Newport, see 
the splendors of that ancient city, and then 
run over to Watch Hill, where the surf is. 
magnificent, spend a few days at Stoning- 
ton, flirt with the pretty girls at New Lon- 
don, and do some excellent fishing around 
Fisher’s Island. 

In the winter months, if the owner de- 
sires to exchange our climate for one that 
is not so rigorous, a trip to the Western 
Islands, to Madeira, the West Indies, to 


Bermuda, or Florida, are open to him, and 
at either place the owner of a yacht and 
his friends will be sure of a generous recep- 
tion and will contract friendships which 
last a lifetime. 

All of these excursions cost money. To 
be sure they do, and no man, unless he can 
afford to expend a large amount, would 
think of owning or undertaking to saila 
yacht. Pleasure crafts are like fashionable 
ladies, they always want something. Sails 
must be renewed rigging supplied, new 
paint laid on, the hull caulked and patched 
up, and then -there is the crew who must. 
be paid and fed, while the cabin expenses 
for the luxuries of the season, and luxuries: 
which are not in season, are always enor-— 
mously great. 
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FLORENCE IVINGTON’S OATH. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


CHAPTER I. 


AT THE HOTEL. 


Ir was a picture, framed in by a heavy 
stone arch, dripping with rain. It was only 
a child—an ordinary child, over whose head 
was pinned a small handkerchief that had 
once flaunted rich colors on the neck of 
some fashionable lady. The handkerchief 
was tied in a knot under the girl’s chin. 
Her large eyes, dark and sad—one might 
almost have said hungry, in their yearning 
outlook—scanned the clouds that could be 
seen through an alley that extended straight 
on; one hand hung listless, grasping a 
much-worn tambourine, whose tiny bells 
now and then gave a faint musical echo, as 
the child moved to let a stranger pass. 
The other hand fumbled uneasily among 
the rags of her scant dress, folding and un- 
folding the wornout material. 

The arch was a passage-way for servants, 
porters and tradesmen, under a large hotel, 
and in its shadow, leaning against: the 
stones, stood an old man whose sightless 
eyeballs rolled vacantly. Agray frieze bag, 
from which projected a bow and the slen- 
der top of a violin, hung from: bis: neck. 
His hands were folded listlessly, and his 
face was as passive as though it had been 
wrought in marble. He was evidently very 
tired, as was the girl, who soon grew weary 
of speculating upon the weather, and 
turned her glance to other objects. She 
thought how bright were the three gilt balls 
opposite, wondered if they were gold, won- 
dered why so many pitiable objects wan- 
dered in and out over the muddy threshold 
beneath them, wondered if the carts and 
carriages kept up such a stream of travel 
all night—if that girl in the jaunty cap and 
feather, that nodded, not of its own accord, 
but by the motion of the carriage, towards 
her, was not a princess, such as the chil- 
dren talked about down in PopCourt; won- 


dered, as the twilight faded faster and fast- | 


but it only drops now and then. 
gran’pap, if I’d only had an umbrella, ’d 


er, and the shops were lighted up, till, as 
by magic, the dark street seemed illumi- 
nated as for a festival, what made the jars 
away at the corner, in the apothecary’s 
store, turn yellow, and blue, and crimson, 
and if it was, as Mitty Morgan said, the 
‘stuff folks took in their innards, when 
they were sick ?”’ 

At that moment sounded the gong over- 
head—a long, doleful, shivering reverbera- 
tion, that awoke all the.echoes of the old 


court. Flor started, arid: the tambourine 


gave a musical gurgle. She had to stand 
aside now, for the stream of workmen who 
lad been repairing some: part of: the place 
was coming out—a rough harsh chorus of 
voices, all talking together.’ The child 


. stood there and looked thoughtfully on. 


‘IT wonder where they all go to?” she 
queried. ‘I wonderif they’ve all got little 
children? How funny everybody would 
look with all the little children in the world, 
standing together! I wonder where they 


_would stand ?”’ 


The thought caused her to chuckle mer- 
rily to herself. Some one a little rougher 


than his fellows, pushed against her; she 


drew her slight form up and shook her head 
with a sort of child-dignity, that, if one had 
not known the reason for it, seemed ludi- 
crous pantomime. Then, with one thrust 
of her hand towards the graceless fellow, 
she turned to the dark corner where the 
old man kept his place, 

How are you, gran’ pap?’ she asked, in 
a@ merry voice, 

‘*P’'m right well, child. Where have you 
been 

“Nowhere but here. How it did rain? 
I say, 


have taken a walk. Don’t you like the 


rain? Ido; I put my head out and let it 


patter on it, Are you cold?” 
. “No, child; but is it quite dark?” 
“Dark as pitch, only for the lights. 


{[Bntered according te Act the year 1806, by Mass., ip 


They stream over here—way to my feet; 

even the dirty little puddles are full; every 

shop window is blazing, and they have got 

~ gome nice things for Christmas. And if I 
earn anything extra, I know what I'll buy. 
I’ve seen her—with cheeks as red as roses, 
and eyes as bright as stars—and I'll buy 
her!’ 

“Poor child!’ sighed the old man, “I 
think shoes before dolls; they're almost 
gone, I know.” 

*“Only the toes, gran’pap, and who cares 
for toes? Besides, they’re not out, yet; 
they’re only cracking. But you know sup- 
per’s begun—they’ve got nicely seated at 
the table now, my little Red-Riding-Hood, 
and all—my handsome man with the black 
whiskers, and my beautiful lady, who al- 
ways smiles at me—come, gran’pap, give 
me your hand; here weare.”” And count- 
ing the steps for his guidance, they moved 
slowly up into the spacious and well-lighted 
vestibule of the great hotel. 

Taking their position near the door of 

the dining-room (the outer door was swung 
back and fastened; only the green baize 
intervened between them and the gay 
groups within), the old man, after drinking 
in the summer warmth through every fibre 
of his spare frame, loosened the mouth of 
the bag, and took therefrom a dainty little 
‘instrument, yellow and shining, while the 
girl Florence shook her tambourine a little, 
-and kept ber eyes fixed in the direction of 
‘the door, that she might, every time it was 
othrown open, catch one glimpse of the 
beauty and grandeur within. 

For, with its three great chandeliers 
lighted, throwing a soft yellow lustre over 
the wide room, shining on hundreds of 
richly-dressed women, on the silver and the 
glass of the long tables—it was to the cold 
and hungry child like a glimpse into para- 
aise. She forgot all her little troubles—for- 
got that she was alone and a wanderer. 
There sat that beautiful child, with the 
little red sash tied daintily around her white 
frock, and crimson knots on each shoulder. 
‘That child and its mother were Flor’s little 
Red-Riding-Hood and the beautiful lady. 
it made her heart leap almost to her throat, 
when the supper was ended, and she stood 
shyly back, and yet near enough to receive 
one smile from the beautiful lady. It 
seemed to her that she had, somewhere in 
her life, in asort of misty far-reaching con- 
sciousness, such as we tlder people often 
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experience, loved and been loved by that 
woman. That her dark soft eyes had bent 
towards her filled with the tenderest light, 
such as only the caress of an innocent child 
calls forth. 

The old blind fiddler did his best that 
night. 

“That fellow is a study,” one said to 
another. Two young men had left the 
table-d’hote early. “I'd give a good deal 
if Wessing would put himin marble. He’s 
a pious old mendicant, you may bet.” » 

‘How in the world did the man with a 
head like that, come to such a pass? He 
plays remarkably well—and the girl is not 
bad looking.”’ 

This Florence heard, while her nimble 
little fingers plied the tambourine, and the 
bit bells kept up their sweet tintinnabula- 
tion. 

** She is a sort of protege of Mrs. Walters, 
isn’t she ?”’ 

‘I don’t know; the lady has been getting 
up a contribution for her,” said the second 
speaker. 

‘“* By the way, who is this Mrs. Walters ?” 

“O,arich widow—and yet as poor as a 
church mouse. Her husband was Walters, 
the great hemp contractor—worth his mil- 
lions; but the old heathen tied up his 
money so in his will, that while the child 
is under age, the mother cannot actually 
do more than board and dress in the style 
to which she has been accustomed. Don’t 
you see the cunning of theold fellow? No 
man would marry her under those condi- 
tions; so he keeps the money-hunters off. 
Bright thought in him.” 

At this moment the green doors were 
thrown back by the obsequious waiters, and 
the brilliant throng came out and began 
slowly ascending the great staircase. Flor 
stood back holding her breath, almost—her _ 
great dewy eyes, eager, yet half frightened, 
roving from face to face, as if she were 
reading there the destinies of each. To 
her, the multitude seemed like so many 
princes and queens; she had heard often 
of these royal personages in Pop Court. 
Well that the child could not see, under 
that outward show, the folly, the pomp, 
pride and vain glory of that miniature world. 
The gambler, the debauchee, the killer of 
reputations, the frivolous-minded world- 
ling—all were there—the pure and the good 
were but the few among many. ll 

One of these was the “ beautiful lady,” 
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who glided out like an angel, holding Uttle 
Red-Riding-Hood ” by the hand. 

“Here is something for your old grand- 
father, my dear—and come early Christmas 
morning.” 

She was gone, the child looking curious- 
ly back over its scarlet shoulders, and slow- 
ly, slowly the two seemed to melt away in 
the long distance. 

“ O gran’pap, there’s lots of money here!’ 
cried the little girl, breathlessly. “ Have 
you got a whole pocket? O dear! I’m so 
afraid it will be stolen! Yes, that pocket 
is safe, and I shall watch you the whole 
way home; so don’t bea bit afraid,’ she 
ran on, inserting a finger carefully through 
‘the gaping dingy lining of the old man’s 
vest pocket, and cautiously depositing the 
bills. “O gran’pap, isn’t it nice and warm 
here? don’t you dread to go out into the 
cold, dark, sloppy street? ‘Well, well, give 
them one more—there’s a few gentlemen in 
there, now, and people are crossing all the 
time. O, where do such a many people 
sleep 

It was an old aria, well worth hearing. 
In the middle of it the baize door opened, 
and two or three gentlemen sauntered out. 


Florence was looking the other way, but as 
she turned her glance she caught her breath, 
ceased her brilliant thrumming, and stood 
like one stupefied. Then she dashed down 
‘the tambourine, which fell with a loud 
crash of all its metal bells. 


CHAPTER 
In BOOM NO. 92. 


Down the hall she sped, after the two 
figures retreating so rapidly. One of them 
seemed almost to fly. Not so fast, however, 
but that all suddenly his arm was caught, 
and a dead weight hung thereon—a little 
gasping sobbing breath made him shiver. 

“O Hubert!” the cry rang out, “I knew 
you—I knew you! Here I am, safe—I was 
never drowned, Hubert.’’ 

The slight elegant-looking young man 
shook his arm angrily, but could not shake 
her off—could ‘not stop that wild sobbing 
repetition of his name. 

“Is the thing crazy?” laughed his com- 
panion. 

“ Heaven knows. Be off with you, girl. 
What are you hanging to me for? 
know you.” 
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“O Hubert, because I am so dirty and 
ragged! I did try so hard to keep clean, 
but they were all so poor! We had no 
money, you know—no money; but they 


“were so good to me—and I had to playin 


the street, or I should have starved, you 
know. Iam little Flor, and I’m nine years 
old now. I didn’t forget you—I’ve never 
forgot you. O do, do believe me—I am—I 
am little Flor—you must believe me, 
Hubert!” 

“Upon my word, a consummate’ little 
actress,” said Hubert’s friend, ‘‘ or—there’s 
something in it.” ; 

**She’s crazy,” whispered the other, 
aside. “T’ll give her some money—T’ll 
soothe her. See here child—my room is 
No. 92. I’m not going there now, but— 
here, John”—to a waiter—‘‘show ‘this 
little one in 92. I'll be there in a few mo- 
ments.” And languidly moving off, he 
took his way to the office where: he was 
to bid his friend adieu. 

“Well, well! that’s a curious circum- 
stance,’”’ said the latter. How did the 
creature know your name ?”’ 

“O, she has found it out in some way. 
The old fellow was an accomplice, proba- 
bly, and he has taught herthis. Not a bad- 
looking child, eh? Pah! so dirty, though. 
All these wandering brats are cunning. 
They have to be, I suppose, poor devils!’ 

There was a strange expression in the 
young man’s cold blue eyes. Handsome 
eyes they were—large, liquid, and at times 

‘gentle and beautiful as the eyes of a dove; 
indeed, the whole face was singularly hand- 
some, and though the man was over twen- 
ty, he did not look much older than a youth 
of eighteen. In figure, as I have said, he 
was slight and willowy, but there was a 
promise of more generous proportions. He 
was not a common-looking man, this John 
Hubert Ivington—not a man with a cun- 
ning face, square shoulders, from which his 
coat heng in wrinkles, or broad vulgar 
brow—but every whit the gentleman; one 
that you might suppose had never seen the 
inside of anything less pretentious than a 
four-story brick house; one that would 
cross over to save the soles of his shining 
shoes from a dirty puddle. Little Flor fol- 
lowed the waiter to room No. 92. The 
child’s heart was beating as it never had 
before, and her sensitive organism was 
strung up almost to rapture. Shehad found 
one she been watching for, for three 
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long years. He didn’t remember her yet— 
of course not; and she glanced with a look 
of shame, ather mean garments. O, if she 
could only have been neat and nice when 
he saw her—he who had seen her under 
such different circumstances. 

And to enter this beautiful room—this 
“one of the places where they all slept’’ 
—instinctively she pressed her hands hard 
against the sides of her dress, and wished 
she were anywhere else. The waiter left 
her, closing the door. Flor gazed eagerly 
about her. Dimly remembering former 
splendors, the great carved bedstead, the 
shining satin hangings, covered with foamy 
white lace, the large oval mirror, the rich- 
ly-colored carpet, in which she would have 
been pleased to hide her nearly wornout 
shoes, did not affect. her as an unaccus- 
tomed sight, vagrant though she was; but 
still it seemed to her like a picture ina 
dream. She thought not once of the blind 
old man she had deserted; her soul was 
cognizant of only one object—the man 
upon whose arm she had hung. 

“No wonder he didn’t know me,” she 
gaid to herself, ‘ But he will—he will! 


and O, he’ll be soglad! I know—he’ll take 


me with him, perhaps—yes, of course he 
will. And just as soon as he sees me in 
nice clothes, he’ll be glad I found him. 
Why, I’m ever so much taller,” she went 
on, gazing at herself in the glass, tearing 
the faded gaudiness from her neck, where 
she had slipped it off her head. ‘ My hair 
was all curly then, and now it’s cut off. 
My cheeks were red, too—poor papa used 
to call me his little rosebud. Now wont 
the folks in Pop Court be sorry they didn’t 


believe me!” she cried aloud, her eyes shin- 


ing like diamonds. ‘ Now what'll they say, 
to see his carriage drive up, and me step- 
ping in, as grand asa princess, all in my 
new clothes? To be sure, he wasn’t my 
very own brother, but papa always told me 
I must love him as well. O, what good 
times we used to have, before that awful 
day! And poor papa!’ Her little bosom 
heaved with a convulsive sob. She stood 
there for a moment, the picture of childish 
“woe, not hearing the door open; but pres- 
ently she turned. 

The young man had entered, and was 
leisurely taking off his coat. He seemed 
to avoid looking at her; he was silent; not 
‘a sound was heard save the creaking of his 
shoes. With the same immobility of coun- 
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tenance, he laid his coat upon an arm- 
chair, took down an elegant dressing-gown, 
deliberately arrayed himself in it, tied the 
two crimson cords together, fastidiously 
arranged the great silken tassels side by 
side, placed his cap on gently, went to the 
closet, took from thence a pair of velvet 
slippers, inserted his feet within, and fin- 
ally, aftera long fidgeting search, drew a 
slender cigar from a pretty little case that 
adorned the mantel-piece, as slowly lighted 
a match, and, seating himself with the ut- 
most deliberation, began to smoke, and as 
coolly to survey the child. - 

The poor thing stood there, trembling in 
every limb. This was something so differ- 
ent from the pretty little visions she had 
been indulging in—this was something so 
very, very different! She turned red in 
the face, feeling the crimson mount to the 
very roots of her hair; her eyes fell; she 
seemed to be one enormous pulse, beating 
with an awful rapidity, and guing to stop 
entirely soon. ‘ 

And still that face opposite her stared 
and glared between the gray-white clouds 
of smoke. She wished herself anywhere 
but here. Pop Court was paradise to this. 
A-sense of this. man’s injustice towards 
her, though he had said nothing, burned 
hotly in her poor little bosom. She clenched 
her hands, She wanted to pinch, to strike, 
to punish ‘him in some way. I am afraid 
that for a few moments she wished him in 
Pop Court, and somebody was pommelling 
him. 

And still he smoked on—still those eyes, 
so large and perfectly-shaped, looked her 
through and through, as though in each 
iris were points of steel. The child wanted 
to cry, to scream, to run. Her lip quivered, 
the hot tears started and stood trembling 
on her eyelids; she was wounded—it was 
deadly cruel to treat her so like a dumb 
soulless animal. At last he took the cigar 
from his lips. 

“Well,” he said, in low, clear, but cut- 
ting tones, “you are about over it now, I 
suppose.”’ 

She lifted her eyes a moment—they fel? 
as suddenly, and tears fell, too—tears hot. 
from the fount of outraged feeling. It 
was evident she did not know what to say 
—that she was entirely at his mercy now. 
| “See, you. little beggar, what did you 
mean, telling me that miserable story down 
stairs? If you had been a boy, I'd have 
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shaken your life out of you.. What did you 
mean, you brat?” 

“ O—Hubert—I—”’ 
with almost a scream. 

None of that!’ He leaned both hands 
on the table—his cigar was slowly dying 
out, and the ashes were as dead as her 
hopes now. “None of that, you cursed 
little impostor, or I’ll horsewhip you on 
the spot!’ He pointed to a delicate riding- 
whip hanging from some article of furni- 
ture near, and the child cowered at his 
now tigerish-looking eyes, at the same time 
backing away from him almost impercepti- 
bly. ‘And see here,”’—he spoke again— 
“‘if ever you cross my path, if ever by 
word, look or deed, you pretend to know 
me, if ever you dare shame me agaia by 
any of your low-lived exhibitions for the 
purpose of getting money out of me, I’ll 
shoot you, as sure as I live!’ 

But,’’ quivered the child’s lips. 

“ None of your cursed impudence, I tell 
you! How you learned that stury, I can’t 
tell, and I don’t care; but listen to me. 
You are some beggar’s brat, do you hear? 
Flor Ivington was drowned—deep, deep 
fathoms under the ocean. Do you take 
me for a fool? You and that old impostor 
are leagued together, I suppose. Look out, 
or I’ll have you both in jail; do you hear? 
in jail. I could easily put you there to- 
nigh t—easily go out here and call a police- 
man; and he’d never listen to you, but 

carry you off instanter. I wont do that this 
time; I’|1 let you go, though you’ve morti- 
fied me enough. But the next time, 
beware!’ 

The child had been moving uneasily 
back, step by step. She had brought her 
hands together, the little fingers working 
ever each other in a piteous way; but at 
the mention of the word jail her whole 
frame seemed to collapse, and her white 
and frightened face took on another shade 
of fear. Her lips were pressed together 
unchildishly, and, as her tormentor lifted 
his graceful figure, she cried out in an- 
guish, and turned to the door. 

** Stop?’ said the voice that in its forced 
and unnatural key would haunt her for- 
ever; and again she was powerless to 
move. 

‘You understand all I have been telling 
you?” he said, coming up and standing 
between her and the door. 

“No, I don’t, and I want! 
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gor’ cried the child, with hysterical ve-. 
hemence, darting first on one side, then on 
the other, in her efforts to reach the door. 

**See here, my young lady, this wont 
do,’’ he said, enforcing his declaration by 
afrown and a stamp of the foot, as he 
stretched out one white hand and laid it 
with a vicelike grasp upon her shrinking 
shoulder. ‘‘I repeat, you understand what 
I have said ?” 

Yes sir,’’ said the child, 

“*You are never to try that game again.” 

She shook her head, still cowering. 

““Or—remember—the jail! Now you 
can go.”’ 

‘Of course she’s an impostor,’’ he said, 
angrily, when the room was emptied of 
her presence. And he walked to and fro 
impatiently, as though pursued by an in- 
visible power. ‘‘ Nothing easier than that 
for one of those emigrant children to do. 
They needed but a small memorial—the 
knowledge of her name, for instance—a 
trinket or so. She was with them a great 
deal—always a child of such tastes. Flor!’ 
he exclaimed, growing more energetic as 
he talked, “‘ she to palm herself off for a 
thing of beauty like that! This, a scraggy 
big-eyed girl, lean and lantern-jawed—that, 
a creature of fairy loveliness hard to be 
paralleled. Nonsense! I should have 
been an infernal fool if I had minded her. 
I might have given the thing some money, 
though.” 

He hurried to the door. Nobody there 
but a well-dressed waiting-maid, receiving 
some orders from beautiful Mrs. Walters, 
whose room was next door. 

* Be sure and let her in when she comes 
on Christmas,” he heard the latter say. 

Nobody there, in all the brilliantly-light- 
ed hall; the nuisance had gone. It was 
not at all likely he would ever meet with 
it again. So he went back to his cigar and 
his luxurious quiet. 


CHAPTER III. 
“JusT AS HAPPY.” 

Tue child had no name for that fashion- 
able disaster that happens to so many more 
favorably situated—a broken heart. But 
nevertheless, she knew that a dull smoth- 


ered pain seemed to tear at her vitals in 
that region, and her poor little life had 


- grown suddenly as black and dreary as 
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Egyptian darkness. There are no-words in 
the language with which to depict the pe-. 
culiar suffering of suchachild. No faith 
to console, no wisdom to correct—nothing 
but the ruin of all its beautiful hopes lying 
at its feet; its little spirit wounded almost 
unto death; its weak and ill-nourished 
body trembling as one in the last mortal 
pangs of dissolution; everything black, 
blank—lost. 

Her case was yet more wretched. She 
had no mother to go to in her miserable 
home; no miserable mother, even, who, 


amidst the fumes of the poisonous liquors - 


she has been imbibing, still has something 
of the mother’s love for her wretched 
child, and a shoulder on which, maudlin 
though she may be, she can let the little 
face fall and sob its piteous grief out ir 
her ear. 

Flor’s first emotion as she crossed that 
threshold was hate of the deadliest kind. 
She could have seen him struck down just 
then with a savage joy. She was only a 
human child, accustomed to the exhibition 
of the lowest passions in men and women, 
though her intimacy with the old blind 
fiddier had saved her from losing faith in 
her kind. She lifted her hand and shook 
it at the door with all the indignant ve- 
hemence she could command. 

-*T hate you! I hate you! I hate you, 
you wicked man!’ was all she cried, ina 
voice suppressed and changed, under her 
clenched teeth. “Ill never speak of it 
again; I'll never tell anybody of it again. 
They may ask me and ask me—Il’ll die 
first!’ she kept on, under her breath, as 
she went slowly down the stairs. ‘‘I ex- 
pect everybody has laughed at me; I know 
they all have in Pop Court; but I'll never 
speak of it again, so help me—God !” 

She started at this; started, flushed and 
stood still, frightened at herself. What 
had she said? Was it a vow that to break 
would peril her soul? Yes, she believed 
that. Reverence was one of her redeeming 
qualities. It was so prominent that, but 
for counterbalancing traits, it would have 
made of her nothing but an abject slave, a 
superstitious puppet. She had retained 
the memory of her early teaching, terrible 
as the ordeal of the past three years had 
been. 
she exclaimed, “now I’m 
bound. NowI daren’t, if they. tore me in 
pieces. Well, it’s just as well; it couldn’t 


do-me any good. My beautiful lady would. 
not believe me, perhaps, any more than: 
the rest of them. They say I’m proudand 

take on airs, in Pop Court, only because I 

told them the truth, and call me the ragged 

princess,” She stopped to gulp down a 
great lump that seemed to come up obsti- 

nately in her throat, then hurried faster. 

‘‘And there’s poor old gran’pap, I’d forgot- 

ten him. O dear, dear, I do wish I was 

dead with papa! There’s no harm of my 

saying it to myself. There aint any use to 

live, as I see.” 

She went quietly across. the great hall, 
quickened her pace at a harsh “be off 
with: you, baggage’ from one:of the ser- 
vants, hastened to the green baize door. 
Nobody was there. Her heart beat with 
terror. Had she left this good old man to 
be ejected from the place, turned into the 
damp wet streets, with money in his pock- 
et, and no one to protect him? A dark 
and woeful evening it was, crowded with 
unkindness, and neglect, and cruelty; but 
her treatment of her good ok friend 
seemed to her the worst thing of all. She 
flew to the entrance, sprang down the steps, 
tarned into the arch, and there, with a cry 
of delight, saw her friend and protector 
standing patiently in his old place, the 
woollen bag hanging from his neck, her 
tambourine in one hand, the other thin 
and bony fingers held hard against the lit- 
tle treasure under his ragged vest. 

“O gran’pap!?’ cried the child; and 
leaned her head against him, crying in an 
agony of grief and joy as if her heart 
would break. 

“Why, child, child?’ He patted her on 
the shoulder. ‘‘ What’s the matter, and 
where’s ye been ?”’ 

“ O gran’ pap—never mind.” She raised. 
her hand and wiped her streaming eyes 
with the little faded handkerchief. ‘I’ve 
—I’ve—only been to see somebody, you 
know—that is, I thought I’d seen him be- 
fore, but I was—I might have been mis- 
taken. No matter; don’t let’s talk of it. 
We’ll go home and make a good fire—O, 
you must be socold! But it doesn’t rain; 
we wont get wet. We’ll—we’ll go home— 
and—be happy—wont we, gran’pap 

“Eh? why shouldn’t we, child? There’s 
areason—I see it in your voice; what’s 
gone and happened, eh ?”’ 

“Never mind, gran’pap; we’ll go home 


‘to Pop Court, and nobody shan’t trouble 
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us. Here’s my hand, And we'll stay.all 
our days in Pop Court, wont we? Where 


Tl be the ragged ‘princess,’ whether my 
fortune comes or not. It’s a good place— 


that is, when we have a fire, you know. 
And this money in your pocket—O, we 
shall be happy.” 

‘* The yoice, the voice!’ mumbled the 
old man. 

‘‘And you shall teach me how to play 
the fiddle beautifully, gran’pap, and by- 
and-by we'll get another, and you and I go 
playing. You see we shall make money; 
but we’ll always stay in Pop Court,” she 
added, hastily, “‘ you and I. And I hope 
we shall live a great many years, to make 
each other happy, and then—and then—die 
together!’ she cried, with a hysterical 
effort to keep her voice even; but it broke 
down, and the old man muttered: 

‘Ah, the poor child! the poor child!’ 

**No, no, you mustn’t say that, or I shall 
be very angry,” cried Flor, quite calm 
again. ‘I’m not a poor child. Dido’tI 
have some money given to me? and didn’t 
my beautiful lady tell me to call on Christ- 
mas? and maybe she’ll give us a chicken. 
If she don’t, we can buy one—just for once 
—and Mitty Morgan will cook it for us in 
her great stove. Pooh! I’m just as happy!”’ 
And the poor child dashed at a new install- 
ment of tears with a savage purpose that 
left her eyes red with the blow. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FLOR AT HOME. 


Por Court, or Poplar Court, ran from a 
by-street at the lower end of the city. The 
by-street was one of the minor passages 
leading from the wharves, and night and 
day a never-ceasing thunder rumbled in 
the vicinity, and a never-ending stream of 
drays, presided over by swarthy men in 
blouses, toiled along its uneven stones, 
loaded with enormous boxes, and bales, 
and cordage, and whatever the great ships 
brought from over the sea. The pinched 
white faces that looked out of the number- 
less muddy windows, rejoicing in here and 
there a whole pane of glass, regaled their 
hungry vision with great loads of oranges, 
or cords of ham, or bundles of foreign 
fruit now and then; and it really seemed 
to be a satisfaction to the poor souls, who 
seldom possessed a fragment of all the lux- 


uries they saw. In this vicinity lived itin- 
erant musicians and travelling-peddlers; 
here and there a Jew’s assortment of old 
clothes, displayed in narrow windows, gave 
conclusive evidence that Israel’s children 


had not forgotten their ancient trade of 


barter. Tipsy-looking grocery shops in- . 


habited the corners, under whose beetling 
brows passed shabby men, entering with 
something of manliness, coming out with 
sheepish faces and red eyes, that looked 
furtively about, fearful of some shrewish 


wife who might be lurking there, ready to 
* pounce upon them. 


The inhabitants of Pop Court were still 
lower in the social scale, and the narrow 
grim houses, crowding each close upon the 


other, were rich in rags floating from win-. 


dows and strung across lines, from shutter 
to shutter, flapping, and writhing, and flut- 
tering in the cold December wind; rattling 
with a ghastly sound where they were 
frozen quite stiff, suggesting the odd idea 
of a lot of inanimate bodies, that had been 
rescued from watery graves, and hung out 
to dry. , 

The presence of a moon, struggling 
through wide rifts of clouds, enabled little 
Flor to steer clear of the drifting human- 
ity, and the broken steps and hidden gut- 
ters in the way. It shone upon her quaint 
little figure and the tall spare frame of the 
old fiddler, as they took the middle of the 
passage and moved onward to the mouldy 
old tenement that ended the court, by 
stretching its crumbling ribs from side to 
side, and seeming to uphold all the other 
houses by its faded assumption of dignity. 
Presently they had opened the crazy door 
and propitiated the tottering wooden steps 
by the most careful movements, Flor going 
ahead, and the old man following. Up 
two flights of worm-eaten stairs, then into 
a large room that smelt of damp. 

“Vl have a light in a minute, gran’pap; 
there, sitdown. I know just where to put 
my hand on everything.’’ And with this 
little assumption of womanly forethought, 
she struck the match, coughed a little as 
the brimstone ignited, and soon the tallow 
candle revealed the tidy wretchedness of 
the apartment. 

Flor was down on her knees next, puf- 
fing at the open stove door, for she had 
laid all the sticks ready to be set blazing. 

“Tm hungry, aint you, gran’pap? There 
is bread in the house, and now you’re safe, 
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{’'m going out to get some butter. Come, 
iet’s count the money. Not many pennies 
and little bits to-day, on account of the 
vain; but that nice roll! You’re sure you 
dave got it? O yes, there it is!” she cried, 
as the old man produced the bills. And 
she drew a chair gravely up to the shaky 
table, then sat down, leaned her head 
heavily upon her hand, and forgot every- 
thing for a moment, wrapped in her own 
gloomy thoughts. 

“Well, deary, how much ?” 

The voice of the old man recalled her to 


eousciousness. She caught at the bills ° 


mervously, and pulled them apart. 

“* Five, six, seven—why, gran’pap, we’re 

rich, we surely are rich! Seven, and I 
-haven’t done yet!’ she exclaimed. 

The old man leaned over, fixing his 
sightless eyes where he supposed the mon- 
ey to be. 

“ Eight, nine, ten, eleven—why, twelve 
dollars!’ cried the child, breathlessly. 
And pushing them from her, she sat her- 
self ‘back in the chair, scarcely believing 
the evidence of her senses. 

“ Twelve dollars, eh ? and Christmas on 
Monday!” ejaculated the old man. 

“* Was you thinking of a pudding, gran’- 
pap? such as you used to have in the old 
country? You shall have it. Mitty Mor- 
gan’s to have one, if she can find some one 
to go halves; for the whole would cost al- 
most adollar. And we’ll buy a chicken— 
yes, we will—a little one; it will be splen- 
did! A pudding, a chicken, and I to help 
in the cooking; for Mitty isn’t exactly to 
be trusted, though she is a good cook. 
What a pity she will drink!” 

‘I was thinking, little one, that you 
must buy shoes.” 

no matter for cried the girl, 
tying over her head the much-enduring 
handkerchief. ‘‘I don’t care if I never 
have shoes; what’s the use? I mean, 
gran’pap, what’s the use of anything if—if 
you’re so poor that a little like that wont 
buy half you want. Nowl’m going. Just 
come and turn the button; there’s hard 
characters in this house, Mitty Morgan 
says.” 

The old man fumbled for the rest of the 
money, rolled it up in alittle wad, and had 
just placed it snugly in its former resting- 
place, when there came a rap at the door. 

“* Well, I’m blessed!’ cried a thick voice, 
asa smal] figure whisked. in, pulling an 


afraid you aint thankful,’’ 
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uncommonly large hat from an uncom- 
monly small head, “‘I say I’m blessed if: 
this don’t look comfortable. Well, how 
are you to-night, grandpap ?” 

The new-comer smelt of gin, and the 
knees of his trousers shone like satin, 
while the wrinkles in his upper garment 
looked very old indeed. A sort of ani- 
mated whiskey-bottle he was, after a gro- 
tesque Dutch pattern, and his voice gur- 
gled very much like that liquid when it is 
poured out—the words running into one 
another. 

* 1’m well enough,’’ was the reply of the 
old fiddler, who did not fancy his visitor. 

** Well and comfortable, I should say so, 
well and comfortable. Well, she isa treas- 
ure of a housekeeper, I should say so. 
What a very nice thing to have some one 
to care for you, eh? a fire on the hearth, a 
singing kettle, and all that sort of thing, 
eh?” 

*She’s a good little girl,” echued the 
old man. 

** Good’s a beggar to it; she’s an angel 
chopt down, as it were, right into one’s 
mouth, and you’re lucky, grandpap. I’m 
he added, 
transforming himself into a jug by plant- 
ing his right hand on his hip. 

“What do you want?” asked the old 
man, curtly. 

“O, what do I want? yes, you wish to 
know what I want. Well, business is what 
I want, of course. I never comes but I 
comes on business, do 1? There’s a lady 
—first quality—of my acquaintance that 
gives a Christmas party to her little girl. 
She speaks in the hearing of my cousin 
(genteel help) and wonders where she will 
get a fiddler for the dance, which comes 
off early, aud, being old-fashioned, doesn’t 
want a band, nor yet two instruments. 
So Jemima comes to me, and 1 says to 
Jemima, ‘ Consider old’ grandpap down in 
Pop Court as good as engaged. He’ll do 
it, I know, and glad to turn an honest 
penny.’ How do you like it, grandpap ?”’ 

“Well, I—like it,’ said the old man, 
slowly, *‘ though I don’t get the first price, 
if the money goes through your hands.’’ 

‘Now that aint grateful—I say it asa 
friend—that aint grateful, old man. Don’t 
I take the pains to mention it, and go out 
of my way to do it, and knowing fiddling 
Jimmy, too, who gets firstrate prices? But 
no, says I to myself, ‘Grandpap’s slim and 
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genteel-like, and his little lady’) fix him 
up scrumtious, an’ he’s blind, and— ” 

“And so you take advantage of him?” 
said the old man, bluntly. 

‘*Now be hanged!’ cried the bottle, 
in abluster. ‘ I’ll be hanged, if I ever see 
sich a chap! I’ll go after the other one. 
I will—” 

“And send a drunken man,” said grand- 
pap; “for you know he aint never to be 
depended on. That would be fine. Well, 
I’m willin’.” 

“Suppose we go halves?’ queried the 
other, who had risen, and stood hat in 
hand. 

“Tf that’s the best you’ll do—yes.”’ 

“All right, then. In course the little 


gall’ll go with you, you bein’ blind, and it 
will be as good asa play to her to see the 
fun—develop her faculties like.” 

“Yes, yes, she’ll go,’”’ said the fiddler. 

“Well, good-night, and bless you, bless 
you!’ said the man, whose speech grew 
thicker every moment. “I'll send the 
number and the lady’s name.. Wish you 
merry Christmas.”” And away he went, 
zigzagging du wn the stairs. 

“O gran’pap!”’ cried Flor, rushing in a 
moment after, her hands full of little paper 


parcels, “don’t I wish we were rich, and 


had our own stairs? It must be sucha 
comfort not to meet people who are tipsy 
going down!’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Five little birds in their downy nest, 
Under the boughs of an old oak tree, 

Went to sleep as the sun in the west 
Sank slowly behind the hills of Dee. 


Five little birds, well-warmed and fed, 
Slept on as happy as any king, 
While the good mother-bird tucked her 

head 
Under the shade of her pretty wing. 


Nice papa Robin, with bright red breast, 
Sat just as close as close could be 

To the very edge of the cosy nest 
That held his wife and her babies wee. 


The moon came up, and the stars so bright 
Looked down this beautiful world to see, 
And no harm came through the livelong 
night 
To the robin’s nest in the old oak tree. 


The warm wind rustled the leaves, and 
played 
Through the whispering pines a rare 
. sweet tune, 
And a murmuring brook in the woodland 
made 
Its own soft music beneath the moon. 


But at last the eastern sky was flushed 
With the rosy light of welcome dawn, 
Laconia, N. H., June, 1874. 
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And the birds whose songs all night were 
hushed 2 
Awoke and sang to the summer morn. 


Papa Robin opened his two bright eyes, 
And warbled sweetly with all the rest, 
While mamma Robin looked kind and wise 

\As she eyed the birdlings in her nest. 


But five little hungry mouths to fill. 
Sent papa Robin in haste away,. 

To soon return with his yellow bill’ 
Filled full of his captured insect prey- 


Busy was he through the long bright day 
As ever a little bird could be, 

Guarding the nest while his wife was away, 
Or seeking food for the family. 


But day after day the nestlings grew, 
Till at last each wore a speckled coat, 
And down from the old oak tree they flew, 
To follow their parents’ calling note. 


So the young birds learned to seek theis 
food, 
And far from the parent robins strayed ; 
But soon, in place of the tender brood, 
Five eggs of blue in the nest were laid. 


Again there were hungry mouths to fill, 
And a pleasant sight it was to see 

The untiring care and loving skill 
At the robin’s nest in the old oak tree. 
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THE LAST OF DAVID WHIPPEY. 
BY COLONEL BREVET. 


Soms time ago, in the Monthly Novel- 
ette, I wrote the sketches of ‘On the Fee- 
jees,” and its continuation, ‘‘ The Sorceress 
of the Cannibal Islands.” In those sketch- 
es I gave a history of how I fell in with my 
old schoolmaster, who was an escaped cap- 
tive from the cannibals, having been aban- 
doned to their mercies by a perfidious cap- 
tain of the name of Darnsford, who turned 
up in California in command of a fine ship 
which he had purchased with the proceeds 
of the voyage he had stolen from my friend 
Mr. Seymour. This ill-gotten booty he 
had been obliged to return to his victim, 
who had made his way to the Golden 
State. I also related how I assumed com- 
mand of his beautiful clipper Belle Blonde, 
and, in company with Mr. Seymour, re- 
turifed to the Fejees, and released a female 
captive whom my friend had seen there, 
and who, by a strange coincidence, had 
been sold into captivity when a young girl 
by this same Darnsford, who, as a disguised 
sailor, shipped with us on our last voyage; 
and after unsuccessfully trying to let the 
natives obtain possession of the ship, had 
his disguise penetrated, and finally, after 
we had found out his perfidy to the young 
lady captive, had been abandoned in turn 
by us, the chief buying him for a large 
quantity of sandal-wood, to be able to 
punish him fora grave offence perpetrated 
there years before; Darnsford belonging 
on the island, being a half-breed native. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, 
I will now proceed with my story. 

After our return to Boston, and Seymour 
had married the lady we had jointly res- 
cued from a living death among the canni- 
bals, and I saw how hugely he was enjoy- 
ing the profits he had made trading, I be- 
came greatly exercised in mind, not with 
envy at his large fortune, but with think- 
ing why I could not go and do likewise. 

The more I thought about it the more 
excited I became, until at last I resolved 
to go fortune-hunting in the Fejees on my 
own personal account, if I could arrange a 
voyage. 

I had learned to converse tolerably weli 
in the native language from Seymour and 


his wife, on our passage to China and home, 
they both being proficient in the dialect, 
and, moreover, it being easily acquired ; se 
I felt that Icould make a successful trader, 
if I carried out my intentions. 

As soon as 1 broached the idea to Sey- 
mour, he was delighted with it, and even 
offered to send the Belle Blonde there; 
but as the clipper was so large, I knew her 
expenses would make a great hole in my 
little capital, so this offer i declined. 

What I wanted was a two-hundred ton 
schooner, for I knew my capital would 
nearly manage that; and I began te look 
around to find a vessel to suit me. 

After afew weeks ef patient search, I 
came across a beautiful hermaphrodite 
brig, or, as a sailor would say, a “ morfidite 
brig,’”’ that suited me perfectly, and also 
was for sale. 

I found that after buying her I was re- 
duced to my last thousand dollars, and 
now was obliged to test the sincerity of 
Seymour’s proffers of substantial assistance 
in my scheme. 

When he promised to aid me it was no 
idle vaunf, for as soon as I called on him 
he went to the vessel at once with me, ap- 
proved my selection, and offered to give me 
the money out and out to fither. I would 
not consent to this, but finally he said he 
would let me have the money I required, 
on giving him my personal note alone, and 
then it must only pay legal interest, 

It was a magnanimous offer, and as my 
friend was firm in not requiring any other 
security, and in fact declined to aceept a 
bottomry bond on the vessel to cover the 
sum I wished to obtain, I was at last forced 
to take the money as he wished, although 
I immediately insured the vessel to the full 
amount of the money I hired, so as to liave 
my right-bower to windward. 

Seymour worked fully as hard as I did to 
get the brig fitted, and was as interested as 
though he had been projecting the voyage 
for his sole benefit and profit. 

I had fitted my vessel to my mind at last, 
and having seeured a freight for Melbourne, 
I took a run down home and visited my 
family and friends for a short time, after. 
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which I returned to the brig, that was 
appropriately named Endeavor;”’ and 
having parted from my wife in Boston, as 
she had accompanied me there that she 
aight see me off, intending to remain with 
my friend Seymour’s family for a short time 
after I was gone, I repaired to the wharf, 
and began to get underway with the 
Endeavor. 

About half an hour before we cast off, a 
hack drove down to the pier where we were 
fying, and behold, the good folks from 
Beacon Street had come to “ see me out of 
sight,’ as Hood expresses it. 

The last I saw of the wharf a trio of 
‘handkerchiefs were waving an adieu, and, 
ewiping the natural moisture from my some- 
‘what dim eyes, I turned my attention in- 
oard again. 

Profiting by Seymour’s experience, as 
well as my own, I had armed the brig with 
six carronades and a swivel, together with 
a full chest of revolvers and sidearms, as 
well as plenty of ammunition; so I felt we 
‘were well-fitted to meet the natives on 
their own ground, if from any cause they 
should be disposed to show fight. 

Ihad acrew of eighteen men forward, 
and so, with the officers, cook and steward, 
we had twenty-four men on board, not to 
mention a little jackanapes of a boy that 
had induced me to take him in the charac- 
ter of cabin or loblolly boy. 

There was quite a show of force when,I 
summoned all hands aft, after the pilot left 
as, and the crew seemed to show plenty of 
eaprit du corps when I dismissed them after 
ashort speech, and a long swig of stiff 
grog to wash it down. 

The abuse of liquor I deprecate as 
strongly as the’most rigid Father Mathew 
man; but, like the Rey. Lecturer Train, I 
cannot tell a lie, and so always serve a fair 
allowance of grog, with plenty to eat, on 
board of my ship; and when I want a lit- 
tle extra service of the men, I get it will- 
ingly, or—stop grog, for punishment. 

The men seemed of my opinion, for they 
went forward singing merrily one of those 
peculiar ditties that sailors always affect, 
and which you hear nowhere but in the 
forecastle, or else from the chanty-man 
when all hands are employed together 
doing heavy work. 

The song in question ran, as nearly as I 
eemember, as follows: 


“ Whiskey is the life of man— 

Whiskey, Johnnie, 

Whiskey is the life of man, 

So whiskey for my Johnnie, O! 

Whiskey makes me work like fun— 
Whiskey, Johnnie, 

Work from rise till set of sun, 

With whiskey for my Johnnie, 0!” 


I wont give you any further infliction of 
this peculiar song, for, like the ‘‘ Higgins 
story,” it takes a month of Sundays to get 
over the introduction; but I will add that 
if any reader wants to learn the air of this 
marine sonata, all he has got to dois to 
hum ‘“‘ Soapsuds over the Fence,” and then 
he can warble it to his satisfaction. 

My voyage had begun auspiciously, bid- 
ding fair to go along like clockwork, and 
the Endeavor suited me to a charm; while 
the officers and crew fitted each other like 
the dovetails in a carpenter’s chest, and I 
was almost tempted to reckon up chickens 
that were yet in a premature stage of life. 

My direction was nearly the same as on 
my previous voyage, with the exception of 
not having to visit Wallis Island, although 
I tried, after my arrival in Australia, to get 
the French consul to charter me to carry 
something to the priests whom I had land- 
ed there on my previous voyage, but could 
not induce him to do so; neither could I 
afford to go out of my way so much just to 
give them a friendly call, though I was 
much inclined that way. 

Although it was a risky thing to do, I 
determined to make Rava my first stopping- 
place, judging that the natives were so 
severely punished during the previous trip 
there that they would be quite docile this 
time, especially if they wanted to trade. 

I never can explain the reason that in- 
duces me to take certain steps as I do, but, 
although a firm disbeliever in clairvoyancy, 
yet I must admit that there is some un- 
known force that impels me to move in 
certain directions, or refrain from doing so, 
and this feeling now urged me to goto 
Rava without delay, although it foretold 
trouble of some kind. 

Passing through the Goro Sea, I laid my 
course directly for the island of Rava, in 
the Asaua group. 

My feelings were of impending danger, 
and I felt extremely low-spirited, but di- 
rected our boarding-netting to be rigged, 
and warned the crew they must keep the 
strictest sort of a watch, for there might 
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be trouble at any moment, and we must be 
prepared for it. 

Our guns were loaded carefully, the re- 
volvers were put in like condition, they 
and the sidearms being placed in con- 
venient position for immediate distribu- 
tion, if needed. 

Lintended to touch at the south end of 
the island, that being the point where the 
village was located, so the Endeavor was 
hauled on the wind, southwest by south, 
and as the wind was fresh, despite my anx- 
iety, we let her slide. 

All hands noticed my nervousness, and, 
knowing we were surrounded by cannibals, 
they shared my feelings with me, and gave 
strict attention to our movements. 

My impressions were correct again, my 
suspicions of trouble being verified, for 
when within a few miles of where I wanted 
to go, recognizing the locality where we 
had trouble before, the report of a heavy 
gun was heard, then another, and another, 
as though some vessel that had preceded 
us was in difficulty. ‘ 

Directing a gun to be fired, to show that 
assistance was near, I ordered the reef in 
my foresail to be shaken out, the staysail 
to be set, as well as the flying-jib, and put- 
ting the vessel off a half a point, steered 
in the direction of the sound. 

The Endeavor, under this press of can- 
vas, heeled down to her bearings, and 
fairly flew through the water. 

Bang! went the guns quicker than ever, 
and crack! went smaller arms as we neared 
the scene of affray. 

As we rounded a small point, we saw a 
brig, with a swarm of canoes around her, 
the firing ceasing as we hove in sight. 

My gunner immediately swung our swiv- 
el around, fired a charge into the canoes 
that disabled a pile of them, and as I hauled 
up, gave them a broadside from three of 
the guns, and, jumping across the deck, 
poured another volley in as the Endeavor 
swung off, in obedience to the helm, that 
completely demoralized the natives, for 
what was left of them fled toward the land 
with demoniac howls of rage, leaving their 
dead and wounded floating on the water, 

at the mercy of the sharks, while shattered 
canoes were drifting around in admirable 
confusion. 

We were fully a mile off, but we signalled 
in vain, for no answer was returned to us, 
the vesse! remaining silent as the grave. 


We were astonished at this, but were 
more so when we saw, as we did, fire aris- 
ing in several portions of her decks. 

Calling for volunteers, I launched a cou- 
ple of boats, and, telling the mate to work 
the Endeavor up as quickly as possible, I 
told the second mate to take charge of one 
boat, and come along, sprang into the 
launch, and, in company with my second 
officer’s boat, we were off for the scene of 
the fight. 

All was silent and still as the grave as 
we approached the burning ship, and get- 
ting on board to windward, we'saw a sight. 
that made the blood curdle in our veins; 
for all around us lay the crew of the ill- 
fated vessel—dead! 

They had either been surprised or over- 
powered, forevery one had his head crushed 
by the clubs of the infernal savages. 

The. vessel was well on fire in the fore- 
castle and cabin; the cannibals had been 
determined we should lose her if they did, 
and so had applied the torch before they 
fled. 

Determined to save something, if possi- 
ble, and the idea possessing me that we 
were in shoal water, I decided to sink her 
at once, then raise her afterward, if we 
could. 

A lot of fixed ammunition lay scattered 
around on deck, so, calling to my men, we 
hastily loadéd a heavy gun, tore off a hatch- 
way, depressed the muzzle as low as we 
could, and fired through her below the 
water-line. The sea immediately began to 
pour in, so putting the bodies that lay on 
deck into our boats as speedily as possible, 
we sprang into them ourselves, and pulled 
away from the vessel that was now settling 
fast beneath the waves. 

As the water reached the fire, the vessel 
seemed to groan in an agony as the con- 
flicting elements came in contact, and with 
a heavy list to port, sank beneath the sur- 
face of the sea some six feet down before 
she grounded on bottom, the hot air and 
steam making for a few moments a seeth- 
ing caldron of the waters around us. 

As she sank down, the natives on the 
shore howled like fiends incarnate, and 
began to leave the shore in their canoes, 
and make for us as we rowed for our vessel. 

The Endeavor, fortunately, was only a 
short distance off, so we were soon on 
board, our boats hoisted up and swung in- 

board by the davits, and our boarding- 
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netting, that had been dropped for us to 
leave the vessel, was triced up in a hurry. 

The canoes were approaching us rapidly, 
but a well-directed shot from our swivel 
caused them to sheer off in a hurry, they 

returning to the shore, from which they 
‘watched our movements. 

We had eleven bodies on board, so our 
first duty was to examine them and see if 
we could identify them; but we could not, 
unfortunately, for the savages had emptied 
their pockets of even the most trifling arti- 
cles, having nothing whatever about them. 
‘They seemed like Dutchmen and Swedes, 
although our gunner was of the opinion 
that some of them were Frenchmen. 

It was all conjecture, however, and all 
‘we could do was to sew the unfortunate be- 
ings up in canvas, and give them a sailor’s 
burial, which we did, running a few miles 
off shore into deep water for that purpose; 
and, after reading the burial service for 
mariners from the Episcopal prayer-book, 
launched them beyond the reach of further 
mortal strife. 

We lay near the submerged vessel while 
making our arrangements for this ending 
of asad scene, and had made a reverential 
disposition of the mangled remains, and 
were back again, long before the savages 
on shore understood our intentions. 

As it was drawing near to night when we 
returned, I gave directions for preparations 
to lie at anchor near the wreck, urdering 
port fires to be burned until daylight came 
again, and for a gun to be fired every half 
hour, in order to warn the natives that we 
were ready for an attack at any moment. 

Firing a gun so often produced the de- 
sired result, for the natives howled dis- 
mally in concert, just outside of the space 
in the water lighted by our fires, not daring 
to come within the charmed circle, asa 
dose from the gun was hurled in that di- 
rection whenever they attempted that 
game; and as they had some of their party 
‘wounded in the first of it, they did not 
care to repeat the experiment of getting 
within range too often. , 

I was too anxious to sleep much that 
aight, only catching catuaps on deck, 
waking with a start every time the cannon 
belched forth its spiteful roar. 

Everything has an end, and that night, 
of course, was no exception, for old Sol 
came around at the appointed hour, the 
dusk of morning rapidly clearing away, 
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revealing the wreck in the same position 
we had left it in, the masts and sails pro- 
jecting from the water, a mournful tomb- 
stone to her former glory. 

“What are you going to do with the 
wreck ?”? inquired my mate, as we hauled 
up as near as possible to it. 

‘* We can do nothing but strip her,” I 
answered. “It is too bad to leave so 
much rigging and canvas in the hands of 
the savages; and I am determined to get 
all we can from her.’’ 

Both of my officers coincided with me, 
so we detailed a gang of men to get into 
the rigging on the sunken craft, and get 
what they could from her. 

The men I sent were soon busily em- 
ployed unbending sails, sending down the 
topmasts into the water, and unreeving the 
rigging from the mastheads, 

As fast as a boat was loaded with the 
wrecked material, we took it on board, 
even taking the topmasts and spars on 
deck; and as I sent a new watch as fast as 
one set got tired, we kept the things com- 
ing right along, until at night nothing was 
left standing but the bare masts on the 
sunken vessel. They were heeled over, 
and seemingly already to snap off, so we 
applied the axe, and sent them by the 
board in a jiffy. 

The wreck righted on her keel as soon 
as this leverage on the hull was removed, 
and showed us at once that the deck was 
scarcely three feet under the water. 

‘What is the reason we can’t unload 
her?” asked the mate, as he saw what 
effect cutting the masts away had on her, 
and how near the surface the hatchway was. 

‘We can get something out of her, if we 
can’t unlead her; if we can keep the 
bloody cannibals off,” I said musingly, for 
I had a project come into my-head at once. 

We passed the night in the same manner 
as the previous one, the natives, just out of 
sight, warning us by their unceasing howls 
that we must be on the alert all the time, or 
suffer the consequence of a surprise ; so our 
gun banged away at regular intervals, the 
same as before, although we saved some 
ammunition, for we only used blank car- 
tridges in the swivel, and light ones at that; 
we succeeded, by ramming the charges pret- 
ty well, and wetting the mouth of the can- 
non with a moist sponge, in getting as loud 
reports as though we had discharged full 
rounds, 
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The natives were on hand in the morning, 
watching our motions with jealous eyes, 
even if they-couldn’t fathom our motives 
in remaining in the vicinity of the wreck; 
yet 1 knew they were sure we contemplated 
doing something with her, for they were 
hovering around the shore in their canoes, 
ready to make a dash at any moment when 
they thought our vigilance was relaxed 
enough for them to attempt an attack on us. 

The wreck lay in easy position, so we 
hauled up alongside, as near as we could, 
lowered a boat, and sent a half dozen men 
to see if auything could be fished out of its 
hold, the mate taking charge of the crew 
of wreckers. 

“What chance is there of doing any- 
thing?” I shouted, as they clambered on 
the deck of the wreck, and waded round 
up to their waist in water. 

‘I think we can do something, sir; there 
appears to be some bits of wood that were 
used for chocks floating in the hold,’’ the 

‘mate roared in reply. 

** Save all of those chocks and bring them 
on board for me to look at,”’ I cried out. 

The mate soon brought me a few dozen 
pieces that the men had secured at the ex- 
pense of a thorough soaking. 

**Sandal wood, or I’m a sinner,”’ I said, 
after giving the bits a critical examination. 

“Are you sure, sir?’ the mate asked, 
eagerly. 

“Sure! of course I am; that is the pure 
article, and if I can get a load out of that 
wreck, lam a made man,’’ I said, decisively. 

*“*How about salvage?’ the mate whis- 
pered, cautiously. 

I had expected that question to be asked, 
at any moment, and so was prepared to 
answer it. 

** All hands are entitled to salvage, of 
course,” I said, ‘‘and I am prepared to do > 
whatever is right in that matter, which we 
will settle, if possible, in a manner that wiil 
be satisfactory.” 

“The crew are talking some, already,’’ 
the mate said, ‘“‘and want to have a fair 
understanding.” 

“ Muster all hands aft,” I ordered at once. 

* Boys,” I began when they assembled, 
“you shipped this voyage to go trading 
with me. There is now a possibility of our 
getting something for the owners of this 
property, whoever it belongs to, but it will 
gost me something to vietua] you, and pay 
for tie loss of time while we are employed 


here. All hands, however, are entitled te» 
a share of what is saved, in due proportion, 
and if you care to work with the under 
standing that you shall have extra money 
for this labor of wrecking, hook on; but is. 
must be unanimous among you, or I shal} 
abandon the unfortunate craft, and prose- 
cute my regular voyage without delay.” 

They decided at once to hook on, so with: 
an expression of relief and satisfaction om 
their countenances they went forward. 

We managed by nightfall to have quite: 
a respectable pile of the valuable wood on 
board, and I knew, that whatever my share 
of the heap was, I had made quite a little 
sum toward reimbursing me in my venture, 
and so turned in with a light heart. 

That night a new project came into my 
mind, and I determined to see in the morn- 
ing what chance there was of carrying it 
out. 

At daylight, I called all hands and tol@ 
them that I was now going to require a 


great deal of them. ‘‘I am going, boys,” 


I said, raise that wreck, if possible. 
It is all uncertainty, for we don’t know 
whether she is loaded or not; but we must 
take ourchance about that. If her voyage 
was about over, which I am inclined to 
think was the fact, we shall make a good 
thing of it; if she has done but little trad~ 
ing, you will have wasted your work for 
nothing, while I lose your time in wages. 
What do you say?” 

They all said ‘ yes,’ without a moments 
reflection, for they knew that more @ay» 
meant more dollars to them, and so whether 
it was a success or not they lost nothing. 

do you intend to raise her?’ the 
mate asked. 

“ With casks,”’ I replied. 

“Casks, where are they?” he inquired, 
in surprise. 

“* We have got a lot of New England ram 
stowed below, so you must break bulk, get. 
the casks on deck, then we will to-night, 
when one watch is turned in, put an auger 
into them and let it run into the scuppers.”” 

risk of money that is, sir. You 
don’t know whether that vessel has got 
enough to pay or not. I wouldn’t do it.” 

“Thanks for the advice, but I shall take 
the chances, ”’ I said. 

Late that afternoon we had forty-five 
barrels of rum on deck, the hold stowed. 
again, and the crew wondering what om 
earth I was going to do, and casting many 
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an anxious and longing look at the liquor 
within their reach. 

We kept a bright lookout, however, to 
prevent any from drawing any of the liquor 
surreptitiously, and make trouble for us, 
and having sent the watch on deck to take 
in the topsail, we went to work with bits 
and in with them. 

Gurgle, gurgle, gurgle, went the liquor, 
the fumes coming out with the noise, reach- 
ing even to the men aloft; but we made 
them stay there on the pretence of watch- 
ing the shore, until the whole of my stock 
of liquors was helping to make grog of the 
Goro Sea, the sailors growling away at the 
waste. 

When they came down it was gone, not 
even a chipper left in any of the casks, and 
they could only grunt their displeasure at 
this little dodge played upon them. 

Long before morning we had filled the 
casks with salt water, and destroyed any 
hope that might have lingered in their 
thoughts of rinsing them out and getting 
some weak stuff by it. 

Now came the tug of war. 

We had to weight a rope in the middle, 
drop it down in front of the bows of the 
wreck, put out a couple of boats and see if 
it could be swept under her. 

We were fortunate, for they succeeded 
in getting it nearly to the forward chains 
before it brought them up. 

We now sent a couple of casks overboard, 
they being all slung, secured them to the 
hawser under the vessel, and drew them 
close alongside. 

This being done a small tin pump we had 
brought with us for the purpose of drawing 
the rum was now introduced into a cask, 
and the barrel partly emptied, then shifted 
across the vessel to the other side, and the 
other one wholly pumped out, after which 
the first one was entirely emptied. 

I did not expect that very great results 
would occur when one set of barrels was 
in position, and so was not disappointed 
when we saw how little effect they had on 
the wreck, but ordered another line to be 
drawn under as quickly as possible, and the 
same operation to be repeated. 

While the second batch was being 
pumped out, a line for the third was being 
swayed under, and by the time fifteen pairs 
of casks were floating alongside we began 
to see great results from our Jabors, for the 
‘vessel was now up over a foot from the 
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bottom, every new pair adding to her buoy- 
ancy. 

We got a surplus pair of casks under for- 
ward now, drew them as close to the vessel 
as we could, pumped them out, relieved the 
first pair, fleeted them aft to the next pair, 
filled them with water, drew them tight, 
and so shifted the whole along, raising the 
vessel nearly two inches higher by this 
operation. 

It was now night, and as the men had 
worked all day like dogs, when the welcome 
call to knock off was given they were quite 
ready to do so without any urging. 

You must not think that this work went 
along smoothly and harmoniously; far 
from it. It was bothering and fudging all 
the time, to get the ropes placed, and then 
it required unceasing care to attend to the 
barrels to keep them from slipping, while 
the utmost attention had to be paid to the 
natives on shore to keep them in due awe 
of our guns, and prevent their making a 
dash and ending in a moment the work we 
had accomplished. 

From their quietness, I dreaded all the 
time we were at work, that they allowed 
us to do so without any demonstration on 
their part, ouly because we should have our 
labor for our pains, and several times I 
should have ordered the work to be aban- 
doned had not the thought of the sandal 
wood we had already saved returned to me, 
and renewed my belief that there was more 
in the same place. 

Fortunately, I had plenty of powder on 
board, so that night I directed that a liberal 
use of the swivel should be made, to show 
that we did not relax vigilance for a 
moment. 

We were favored by fortune, and not dis- 
turbed that night any more than we had 
been on the previous ones, and the next 
morning went to work with renewed 
energy. 

When we had exhausted all our casks, 
we found that we had only raised the wreck 
so that the deck was just above the level of 
the water, and that it would require certain- 
ly a hundred more to get her above the hole 
in her side where the ball we had fired 
through her had gone out, so we decided 
to fish out of the hatches ull we could, and 
see how much we could lighten her. 

The crew worked bravely, aud although 
they had to be in the water nearly all the 
time, as it was warm weather they did not 
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mind that, but just went atit like the brave 
fellows they were. 

We found, to our delight, that there was 
a great deal of sandal wood floating in the 
main hatchway, so the boys began to send 
it along as fast as possible, and I knew at 
night, that even if I had to cut and run for 
ét in a second’s time there now was enough 
zo make me whole for my rum. 

Lightening her didn’t raise the vessel 
avy, for the sea kept her full through the 
hole in her side; but I knew if the Endeav- 
or would take enough of the cargo that we 
could patch the hole in some way, so we 
could pump her out, and have her afloat 
again without loading us. 

We were bringing the Endeavor down, 
however, and the next day she was nearly 
to the scuppers, so we had to quit taking 
any more on board, and turn our attention 
to the wreck. 

Our first business was to fill the barrels, 
a pair at a time again, draw them down as 
snugly as we could, and pump them out 
again, and so on, repeating the operation 
we had gone through with once before. 
This time it showed what effect lightening 
her had, for the hole in her side now came 
just to the water, so that the sea flowed in 
and out. Our work now was comparative- 
iy easy. 

We rigged a staging down the main hatch, 
iiaving it some three feet in the water in 
the hold, sent out some planks to the side 
wf the vessel from the staging, and prepared 
plug the bole. 

In the first place we sawed it as nearly 
«ound as we could, from the outside of the 
vessel; having done which we took a piece 
of a spar that was larger than the hole, and 
pointing the end drove it in with top mauls 
as hard as we could. This being accom- 
plished the sea no longer ebbed and flowed 
in the wreck, and now all we had to do was 
#o pump her out if she didn’t leak else- 
where. 

Trying the pumps, and finding they 
«worked freely, a gang of men went to work 
vn them, while, rigging a whip from our 
yardarm, we assisted them on the Endeavor, 
by hoisting it out in barrels. Our work 
began to tell, and at night we had her half 
pumped out, and rolling at her anchors 
alongside of us. I tell you we felt gay as 
we saw how we were succeeding, and also 
heard that she had lots of barter in her hold. 

I knew now, that if I could save what 
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there was iu her, and get it safely to China, 
Ihad made my fortune, and in the future 
I could see a brown stone mansion on 
Beacon Street, like the one Seymour was 
occupying when I left, loom up before me 
as bright as day, while nigger coachmen 
were cracking whips over me all night; 
although the latter part of my dreams I 
firmly believe arose from our swivel that 
faithfully roared out its warning note to the 
natives at its regular periods. 

I didn’t allow my crew to pump that night, 
for I wanted to ascertain if the wreck leaked 
any, and also wanted them to be fresh in 
the morning. As soon as it was light 
enough we measured the water in the hold, 
and found there were only a couple of 
inches more than when we knocked off 
the night before, so at it again we went, 
determined to clean her all out. 

By noon she was as dry as a Shaker 
bucket, so now we went to work on the 
hole we had made. The plug was driven in 
as tightly as sturdy arms could send it, then 
sawed off smooth, a large piece of tarred 
canvas tacked on with small nails over the 
plug, some plank spiked over the canvas, 
and then we gave the whole concern a 
thorough coat of tar over all. 

Having done this outside we repeated the 
performance on the peg inside the hold, 
making it perfectly water tight. 

“T guess that snoodle-dog will stand all 
the banging it can get in one passage across 
the Atlantic,” the mate said, when he had 
finished the job, he having taken the whole 
charge of it, being a good workman with 
tools. 

* AllI want it to do,” I replied, “is to 
make one trip through the China Sea, and 
that will answer my purpose.” 

*“*You don’t mean to tow that hulk to 
Canton, do you?” he asked, with some 
curiosity. 

“Tow her! not far. I calculate when 
we get the masts that we cut away, and 
which are towing astern, shipped again, 
we’ll let her do a part of her own carting.”’ 

“By thunder, that is a trick! I didn’t 
think of that, I'll take her there if you say 
so,” my mate said, with enthusiasm, 

‘* We'll rig her first, and talk afterwards; 
but now she is free from water let’s see if 
we can find out where she belongs, and 
what about her,’’ I said. 

Somehow we had refrained from going 
below, either in the cabin or forward, both 
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of which places were on fire when we scut- 
tled her in the hurry we did. Turning our 
steps aft, we looked down the cabin gang- 
way. The stairs were gone; one look suf- 
ficed to tell us that it would be useless to 
look for identification there, for it was all 
burned up, the staterooms having fallen 
in, a mass of charred wood, their contents 
destroyed beyond recognition. 

The fire had done no material damage to 
the hull of the vessel, aft,so we looked 
forward. The condition was the same 
there; and as there was no name painted 
on the hull we could discover nothing that 
would lead to her identification. ; 

We found, however, that we had sunk 
her just in time, for one short half hour 
would have served to burn holes through 
her in a number of places; so we felt happy 
to think I had, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, let drive a ball through her as I did. 

Having finished our examination, we con- 
cluded to make a new move, and this was 
to tow her further off shore. 

The windlass was in perfect order, so we 
hove short on the cables, there being two 
out, and getting a hawser from the Endeay- 
or, hoisted the anchors to the hawse-holes, 
and were in motion in a few moments. 

As soon as the natives perceived we were 
underway they came out from the land iu 
canoes, with a perfect storm of yells. It 
was hurrah boys, I assure you. 

Slowly but surely we forged ahead, and 
a mile from where we started we dropped 
the anchors of the wreck, jumped into our 
boat, pulled hurriedly ‘to the Endeavor, 
clambered on board, stuck out on the haw- 
ser to the wreck to the batter end, let it slip, 
and prepared to give the approaching canoes 
another warm reception. ‘Two broadsides 
sufficed to scatter them, and making a 
couple of tacks in shore of our prize we 
sent the natives back in a hurry. 

Now came the tug of war. We had to 
break bulk in our prize, clear away around 
the masts, finding that the: unfortunate 
trader’s voyage must have been nearly com- 
pleted, for she had piles upon piles of tor- 
toise shell, and heap after heap of sandal 
wood, with very little barter on board, most 
of which was ruined by the water; but we 
cleared away finally, and took out the 
stumps of the masts. This being done, we 
fitted the ends of the masts in the water, 
rigged our purchases, and prepared to step 
them the next day. We got at work on 
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them in the morning, and with some muck- 
ling got them stepped at last, and had part 
of the standing rigging set up before night. 

We worked like beavers fora week, final- 
ly getting the rigging all atanto; and a 
queer-looking craft she was, with her masts 
thus shortened down. 

It took another week to fit her sails, for 
all had to be reduced, someway; and hav- 
ing done this we turned our attention to 
below. 

By uncasing a lot of goods on the En- 
deavor we managed to get enough boards 
to fit up some quarters in the cabin, or what 
was left of it, for the crew we were going 
to put on board, and having made it habit- 
able, Mr. Snell the mate took charge of her 
with six of our men. 

The arms of our prize consisted of four 
iron guns, six pounders, and as they were 
all discharged, we had no difficulty in put- 
ting them in serviceable condition. 

There were nosigns of a boarding-netting, 
and as I had a plan of my own, we all hands, 
from myself to the boy with us, turned on 
to making one for the “Stub and Twist,’’ 
as one of our crew termed the unfortunate 
craft. 

We used up all the spare stuff we had to 
make such a netting as she needed, but at- 
tributing her loss to the lack of one I would 
not allow her to be called ready for service 
untilit was completed. It was done at last, 
however, and although it was made in a 
hurry, and out of such things as we had, 
yet it was one that in time of need would 
prove serviceable, and was a great deal bet- 
ter than none, if it was a rough affair. 

The galley of the Stub was a pretty fair 
one, but as there were no provisions on 
board, excepting some salt beef and pork, 
even the water being spoiled, we sent a suf- 
ficiency to last the crew for the voyage I 
intended making, as well as plenty of 
ammunition. 

We were quite ready at last, and it was 
with a sigh of relief that I left the Stub for 
my own good Endeavor, telling Snell that 
the next morning at daylight we would get 
underway and go to Lauoa, where Seymour 
had found his wife, and see how the market 
was there. 

Nothing of note transpired during the 
night, so at six in the morning we prepared 
to leave Rava and the treacherous Kanakas, 
hoping that no other ship would ever be en- 
trapped into capture by the wily natives. 
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“ Way, haul away, haul away, my Josey! 
Way, haul away, haul away, my Jo!” 
roared the gunner in stentorian voice, as he 
led off in a sonorous chanty, the crew join- 
ing in with wild glee, their exuberance of 
joy knowing no bounds at the prospect of 
getting away from such inhospitable re- 
gions; for they little thought then that I 
had no idea of leaving the Feejees until I 
had visited the other islands, and ascer- 
tained what could be done with the natives 

there. 

Suddenly a hail was heard from our con- 
sort. 

** Ay, ay, there! what’s wanted ?” roared 
Mr. Jacobs, my second mate, who was now 
acting chief, in the absence of Mr. Snell, 
on the Stub, who was calling to us. 

“ Look to wind’ard ’ he roared, pointing 
as he spoke. 

Gazing in the direction of his index finger, 
Isaw a sight that gave me considerable 
alarm. About three miles away were a 
fleet of large canoes crowded with natives, 
coming directly before the wind down on 
us, and I well knew what it meant. 

Captain Snell,’? I shouted, “there is 
mischief aliead for us. Load your guns 
with punches, give revolvers to your men, 
and be ready for a muss!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,”? came ringing back. 

Big Ben, our gunner, immediately began 
to look after his battery, while I saw that 
our ammunition was placed in handy posi- 
tion, and gave the men firearms, together 
with loaded revolvers, and warned them 
that now they must prove men, or we should 
run a chance of losing our lives, as the men 
on Mr. Snell’s vessel had lost theirs. 

Nearer and nearer came the canoes, and 
Big Ben was getting ready to swing his 
swivel into position to give them a dose, 
when the approaching flotilla hauled on the 
wind, shot off, and then hove to. 

‘What does that mean?’ I asked, anx- 
‘jously. 

Before my question could be answered I 
saw a canoe with two men in it leavea 
large one, and come toward us, one pad- 
dling, one waving a green bough. 

“That is a little encouraging,” I maut- 
tered. 

The canoe went to the Stub first, passed 
afew words with Captain Snell, and then 
came to me. 

“What do you want?” I asked, in my 
purest Kanaka. 
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“ Speak English if you can, I can under- 
stand that,’’ said the native with the green 
branch. 

“David Whippey, how are you ?”’ Ishout- 
ed, recognizing the man assoon as he spoke. 

“By George! have you come back 
again ?” he asked, excitedly. 

“T thinkI have. Come on board,” was 
my answer. 

In afew minutes, David Whippey, the 
Nantucket renegade whaleman, was on my 
quarter-deck, and we were shaking hands 
as sociably as you please. 

The first thing we did was to go below, 
where I extended the hospitality of my 
cabin without delay. 

** Ah! this is better than cava, after all,” 
he murmured, as a pint of fine old port dis- 
appeared down his throat. 

“You need only to say the word, and 
you can leave this country instanter, and 
never touch their cava again,’’ was my re- 
mark, as he put his glass down for the 
second time, empty. 

**T suppose so; but I am too well identi- 
fied with my present life, as you well know, 
to ever think of leaving it; and besides, I 
am getting entirely too old to dream of aban- 
doning my wives and children whom I 
love.” . 

I looked closely at Whippey as he spoke, 
and saw that he was too old to entertain 
the idea of returning to civilization again. 
His hair was thin and gray, while his coun- 
tenance gave every indication that his voy- 
age of life was nearly over, and I knew that 
if he were to return to his home in Nan- 
tucket he would find his old friends scat- 
tered and gone, while his family was entire- 
ly extinguished, he being the only one left. 

“What are you doing here, with this 
fleet of canoes ?”’ I asked, as these thoughts 
flashed over me. ; 

“We are looking for your old enemy, 
Darnsford,’’ was the somewhat unexpected 
reply. 

“Darnsford! is he alive ?” I shouted, in 
surprise. 

** He was, a couple of months ago; such 
men as he, as my grandmother used to say, 
are like chickens, who with curses, come 
home nights to roost.’’ 

“I thought when you took him from us 
that the natives would brain him without 
delay.” 

“So did I,”’ said Whippey; “ but the ras- 
cal was too smooth with his tongue for the 


chief, who contemplated burning him alive 
as soon as he got on shore ; but the half-breed 
actually talked him out of that idea, by 
laughing at the chief, telling him he had 
paid altogether too much for him, and that 
he could have been got cheaper, and now 
it was too bad to lose so much for so little, 
when he could keep him a while, get partly 
paid by work, and then carry out his re- 
venge; and, after all, it was only for a 
woman, and women were cheap there. 

“The blackguard talked that way, told 
the chief what he had seen in foreign 
countries, and actually, in the time it took 
to carry him five miles’ without one single 
plea, directly, for his life, he made himself 
appear so valuable that it was decided not 
to kill him immediately, as he was too val- 
uable an acquisition. 

“* They have held him three years a pris- 
oner, although he was furnished with a 
wife, and now, acouple of months ago they 
were tired of him, and about to knock him 
in the head, when a vesse) came along 
trading. 

“TI was sent for to act as interpreter, but 
found they were all Dutchmen; and as I 
couldn’t understand them at all, and as 
Darnsford could, he was respited for the 
time, and conducted the trade much to the 
satisfaction of the chief. 

** When the vessel sailed, which she did 
in the nighttime, suddenly, it was found 
he had escaped in her, probably inducing 
the captain to carry him off, to act as in- 
terpreter the balance of the voyage; and 
worse than all, the chief’s oldest daughter 
had accompanied him in his flight, prob- 
ably aiding him to escape. 

“The chief is thoroughly aroused, and 
swears that his child shall be brought back, 
and Darnsford killed, or there shall never 
be any more trading. Tui Viti, the king 
at Ambow, is backing the chief, and has 
given strong assistance. 

**We thought one of these vessels was 
the one Darnsford escaped in, so part of 
our fleet came on, to bring me to ascertain 
if he was here, and if it was so, then the 
whole fleet of two hundred canoes were to 
make an attack, immediately if necessary, 
but to-night anyway.” 

I was surprised at this revelation, for I 
made sure that Darnsford had suffered the 
penalties of his crimes long ago; but as he 
had not, I asked Whippey the name of the 
~vessel that Darnsford left in. 
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“Tt was a brig, something like your con- 
sort, only her masts were not so stumpy, 
called the Gottlieb. I don’t know where 
she hailed from.” 

I now told Whippey all about my consort, 
and how we came to be possessed of her, 
so he immediately solved the riddle. 

“Darnsford brought her here,” he said, 
“cheating the captain into the idea of 
great chances for trading, when all regular 
traders are aware that Rava is the poorest 
island, and that the natives are the most 
treacherous. 

** His intentions were to take the brig by 
surprise, get the natives on shore, all but a 
few, under some pretext or other, then get 
underway, make those he had on board sea- 
sick while pretending they were blown to 
sea, and promising the natives he had with 
him that he would get her back in a little 
while, carry her and the freight into China, 
sell out, get a fresh start, abandon his new 
wife and crew, and leave with a fortune 
for Europe or America, the latter, I think, 
to have revenge on you and Mr. Seymour. 

“O the villain! Your coming so unex- 
pectedly as you did, disarranged his plans, 
and he has probably fled on shore with his 
woman, after firing the vessel, never dream- 
ing you would save her.”’ 

“Tt is all explained now. But what will 
you do?” I asked. 

Dare you trust having a dozen chiefs 
on board, I giving my word you shall not 
be molested ?” 

I did dare to, and replied in the affirm- 
ative. 

Going on deck immediately, he waved 
his hands in a peculiar manner, while I 
shouted to Mr. Snell that it was all right, 
and to lower his boat and come on board. 

When Whippey had done waving, several 
of the canoes started at once for us, while 
Snell got into his boat and sculled her to 
the Endeavor, alone, looking very pale, but 
determined. 

“Tt is all right,” I said, in assuring tones ; 
“these are allies, not enemies. I have no 
time for explanations now, but feel entirely 
easy, for we have got a streak of luck 
now.” 

Before Snell could say a word, the ca- 
noes that had started for us were down 
alongside, and, in answer to an invitation 
from Whippey and myself, half a dozen 
chiefs came on board, and heard the story 
from their renegade. 
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Their plan of action was decided on at 
once, and telling them I should wait a 
while in that locality until their movement 
was over, I saw my dusky visitors leave, 
greatly to the satisfaction of Captain Snell, 
who breathed easier as they departed. 

While they were going, I told all hands 
the whole story of my former visit tothe 
islands, and the turn that affairs had taken, 
and that I should remain to watch proceed- 
ings. By the time I had related the story 
as concisely as I could, the fleet of canoes 
were in motion, while from around the 
point, where they had hitherto been con- 
cealed, came a crowd of canoes larger than 
we had hitherto seen. 

The two masses joined, and, with terrific 
yells, started for the shore as fast as wind 
and paddles would take them. 

There were over two hundred canoes in 
the fleet, and, as each canoe would average 
thirty men, I felt grateful enough to think 
that their attention was turned from us 
in other ways. 

Had we been attacked by such numbers, 
although we should have caused great de- 
struction and devastation among them, 
they would- have overwhelmed us in the 
end; and consequently I should not now 
have been here in Boston, narrating this 
yarn to you: Steadily they advanced to 
the shore, and anxiously we awaited for 
the termination of their descent. 

There was such a host of invaders that 
the natives of Rava made no opposition to 
their landing, so we saw them form into 
solid columns on the shore, and disappear 
in the mountains. P 

Captain Snell went on board the Gott- 
lieb, as we now must call her, and in com- 
pany we stood in as near as we could, and 
waited for the invaders to return. 

Loud yells informed us as to their line of 
march, the cries suddenly ceasing to be 
heard. . 

For two hours we remained in suspense, 
and then exultant cries were borne on the 
air to us. 

Soon the host of natives were seen filing 
out of the woods, with shouts that seemed 
to have rejoicing and sorrow in their tones, 
and presently we descried that they were 
dragging the form of a Kanaka, who was 
forced along with no gentle hand, although 
he struggled violently to escape from their 
clutches, 

As the end of the procession came in 
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view, I saw with the spyglass that they 
were bringing a litter, on which lay the 
form of a native who had been wounded 
in whatever fight they had had. 

The natives soon got to their canoes, 
embarked, and immediately paddled for us, 
forming a circle around the two vessels, 
greatly to the alarm of my crew, even Mr. 
Snell, on the Gottlieb, getting nervous 
about our position. 

One canoe came directly toward the 
Endeavor, and in the stern, greatly to my 
regret, I saw the form of David Whippey 
lying on a rude stretcher, his form stained 
with blood. 

I soon discovered the cause. When the 
natives landed on Rava, the inhabitants 
had fled to their stockaded village before 
the overwhelming force, that had halted 
in the vicinity, and then sent a party of am- 
bassadors, of whom David was one, to 
treat with them for Darnsford, if he was 
on the island. 

The man was there, with the chief’s 
daughter, as Whippey reasoned, and the 
inhabitants, on being threatened with anni- 
hilation if they were not surrendered to 
the attacking force, decided to do so with- 
out further parley. 

As soon as this decision was arrived at, 
Darnsford raised a musket and fired at the 
ambassadors; then seizing a club, killed 
the woman they sought, who stood near 
him. He was knocked down by those with 
whom he sought protection, and immedi- 
ately secured and given up. 

The ball from the musket that he fired 
struck Whippey in the groin, inflicting a 
serious wound, and the chiefs had brought 
him to my vessel, to see if he could receive 
any alleviation at my hands. 

I am something of a surgeon, and having 
a beautiful case of instruments, I took 
them, and got into the canoe. 

Whippey lay there in intense pain, the 
perspiration standing in beads all over his 
face. With the utmost sympathy for the 
sufferer, I pressed his hand gently, and 
asked where he was hurt. 

“The ball struck in the groiu,’’? he mur- 
mured, faintly, his eye roving from mine 
to the instruments, and back again with 
restless motion. 

Examining the wound critically, I in- 
serted the probe, and soon discovered the 
ball. 


*“*T have found the ball, David, and can 
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soon relieve you; and I hope that you will 
soon be over this little scratch,” I said, in 
a jocular tone, although I felt much differ- 
ently than I spoke. 

‘Pull it out, then; but I greatly fear I 
am a goner, for wounds don’t get well ina 
hurry in this climate,” he replied. 

Going carefully to work, I sought the 
ball with my instrument, and with some 
little difficulty succeeded in extracting it as 
successfully as the most experienced sur- 
geon in our late war could have done. 

“ Here, David,” I said, handing him the 
pellet of lead, ‘‘I have got it. Keep it as 
a relic, to show after you are well.” 

He smiled feebly, but took the bullet, 
putting it in a safe place in his grasscloth 
dress. 

The natives had been looking at me with 
considerable ‘suspicion while I was oper- 
ating; but their faces assumed a more 
pleasant air as I removed the ball, and 
carefully dressed the wound. 

“Do you want to come on board and 
stay until you are better?’ I asked my 
patient. 

**IT do not think I shall ever be better; 
but would like to come, if you will receive 
une who has forsaken his country.” 

“Pooh! stop that kind of talk, and come 
along, as soon as I have got a stateroom 
ready.” 

Leaving him, I went to my vessel, and 
soon was prepared to receive the wounded 
man on a couch in the cabin. 

As soon as he was disposed of, a large 
part of the canoes left for their various 
islands, from which they had departed in 
allied force to capture Darnsford, leaving 
only those who were under the immediate 
control of Whippey. 

The prisoner was carried away with those 
who departed, I avoiding seeing him, hav- 
ing no desire to gloat over a fallen enemy, 
regardless of the crimes he had committed. 

We knew that the death of Darnsford 
was certain, though Whippey never men- 
tioned him, avoiding uttering his name, 
and seeming to shudder when it was spoken ; 
so, seeing the subject made him nervous, I 
forbade any one alluding to it, in any shape 
or form, where he could hear it. 

My patient revived some in a few days, 
his wound appearing to heal with the first 
intention, and his spirits seemed to return, 
so that he laughed and joked, told us many 
little incidents about the life of the canni- 


bals, and urged me strongly to commence 
trading at Rava, saying his tribe, who were 
camped on shore, would protect me. 

As he was recovering so well, I hoisted 
my signal for trade, some pieces of calico 
in the rigging, and went to work. 

The Gottlieb had been surprised before 
trade had opened at Rava, and as I was full 
of things the natives wanted, I did a roar- 
ing traffic at that island, the natives being 
rich in sandal-wood and tortoise-shell, and 
poor in our barter. 

Although I was busy for ten days, filling 
the Endeavor, as well as the Gottlieb, I 
always found time to attend to the wound 
of my patient; and, as I look back to that 
time, I have nothing bitter in the memory 
of it to reflect upon. 

We were through, at last, and started 
for Lauoa, where Whippey belonged, in 
order to leave him, the canoes with his 
tribe forming an escort of honor during our 
progress. 

We had to shorten sail on the Endeavor, 
to allow the Gottlieb to keep up with us, 
for she was a dull sailer with her sails re- 
duced so, making Snell rage every time he 
hove the log. 

As soon as we were started, Whippey 
called for me. 

** When shall we reach Lauoa?’”’ he in- 
quired. 

“About to-morrow night,’? I answered. 

“I will tell you why—I am dying.” 

“* Dying! nonsense! you are nearly well,”’ 
I exclaimed. 

“Far from it; I have known for twenty- 
four hours that I was seized with death, 
but thought then, and do now, that I should 
last a week longer. 

““The tribe, as soon as I am gone, will 
declare you have killed me; so you had 
better get away as soon as possible after 
I leave the vessel, for couriers will be de- 
spatched to all the islands, to give notice 
of my death, in order that the priests may 
convene to elect my successor, according 
to custom; and they will come in state, 
and if you are round, you will be made 
the victim of their rage, without regard to 
loss of life on our side.”’ 

“T had rather doubt your death,” I said; 
“‘and if you will only keep your wound 
cool and courage up, I believe you'll get 
well, after all,’? I said, as cheerfully as 
possible. 
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“Courage up! I should think you knew 
enough of David Whippey, to know that 
he did not lack that, and isn’t afraid to die 
now, although he is aware his hours are 
numbered,” he said, mildly, but forcibly. 

I now saw that the man was thoroughly 
frightened, or else he knew his own condi- 
tion much better than I thought I did, so I 
at once said I would reexamine his wound. 

Taking off the bandages, I gave the hurt 
severe scrutiny, and saw at once that which 
I had hitherto overlooked, owing to the 
immense quantity of marks from the tat- 
tooing he had undergone. 

The wound, instead of healing with the 
first intention, as I supposed, although I 
liad kept a rag in the orifice on the surface, 
had formed a secretion where the ball had 
lodged, and that David Whippey was suf- 
fering from pycmia, or pus poison, it hav- 
ing permeated his whole system as surely 
as though arsenic was at work. 

_ My countenance fell at the discovery, in 
spite of my efforts to retain my composure, 
which the man noticed at once. 

**T knew I was right,’’ he said. 
long do you think I shall last?” 

* Shall I tell you truly?” I inquired. 

“Certainly. Iam not afraid of death, 
and I want to know exactly what you 
think of it.” 

“My brave fellow,” I exclaimed, “I 
think you are doomed to pass away in two 
days, although your system may be strong 
enough to resist final dissolution for a 
week. But why did you let me dally round 
here so long, when I could have returned 
you to your family some time ago?” 

“The reason I did it was because you 
were a townsman, and I wanted you to re- 
turn home rich. A few days or hours will 
be of no consequence to me, and it may be 
the turning-point in your life. I want you 
to promise to sail from these waters as 
soon as you get me into a canoe to go on 
shore; and if I die before we reach there, 
delay your passage until night, and then 
slip from these natives with us; for, al- 
though pretty good fellows to me, they 
will be worse than fiends in hell to you if 
I die on board; and give me a sailor’s bur- 
tal at sea. A picture of my mother that is 
on me, I want you to send along to Davy 
Jones with me.” 

He was considerably exhausted even 
with what little he had said; soI saw he 
was, after all, a better judge of his condi- 
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tion than I thought him to be when I first 
examined his wound. 

There was only one recourse now, and 
that was to see what effect stimulants 
would have; soI began to give him doses 
of French brandy. 

The liquor had a goud result; so, telling 
the mate to keep her along, as Whippey 
was in a dying state, but, as he valued our 
lives, not to breathe it to a single one, I pre- 
pared to watch him myself. 

The brandy aided me, for his life re- 
mained when we sighted the island of 
Lauoa, where we were to go, and we ran 
into the landing-place. 

His pulse was very low when we got 
there, but by extra doses of stimulants, 
and giving him a bottle to use from while 
being taken on shore, we managed to get 
him into a canoe alive, and, hastily filling 
it with presents, we bade farewell to the 
living corpse. 

The natives thought as they left us that 
we were only going a short distance off to 
anchor, and one canoe remained near us 
as we put about, Whippey having directed 
them to do so, in order to lull suspicion 
against our movements. 

We saw him landed and carried on shore, 
waving his hand feebly as he disappeared 
from view. 

Under orders from me, the Gottlieb had 
fallen astern as we drew near Lauoa, being 
nearly five miles away when we landed 
Whippey, I having sent a letter to Captain 
Snell, by a canoe, detailing the whole 
thing, and so we knew when we kept going 
for her, that they would think we were 
going out to meet her, and, in fact, I told 
the canoe party which was accompanying 
us, that that was our reason for going out 
as far as we did. 

The natives of the Feejees are a suspi- 
cious set, and the fellows accompanying 
us did not like our motions, although they 
said nothing; only showing by their looks 
that it did not satisfy them. 

The canoe was not one of those from 
Rava, with us, but a lot of fellows from 
the shore, who had remained behind when 
the expedition started, in order to protect 
the women; so they told us the end of 
Darnsford. 

I will spare my readers a recital of the 
horrible tortures inflicted on the miserable 
fellow; but I will assure you that he will 
never act traitor again. - 
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We were nearing the ridge of coral that 
encloses the Goro Sea rapidly, the Gottlieb 
getting outside just as we gained the 
mouth of a passage-way. 

“ Good-by!”’ I shouted, in Kanaka, to 
the natives in the canoe near us. 

“Come back!’ they cried, in their lan- 
guage. 

We paid no attention to them, but kept 
on our way. There were so few of them 
that they did not dare to attack us; but if 
the flotilla we had left at Lauoa had been 
there, we should not have been allowed to 
escape as we did. 

As we passed into the open ocean, I took 
my spyglass, and going aloft, looked back 
behind us. In the distance, over ten miles 
away, I saw the fleet of canoes coming for 
us, and I judged at once that the exertion 
Whippey had made in getting on shore, 
together with the excitement of meeting 
his family, had proved too much for him, 
and his spirit had gone out like the snuff 
of a candle; and, as he foretold, his death 
was attributed entirely to us, and that they 
were now seeking to avenge him. 

Getting up with the Gottlieb, I hailed 
Snell, and told him the Kanakas were com- 
ing, and urged him to keep his vessel 
going as fast as he could, and get all the 
speed out of her. 

I had to take the foresail off the Endeay- 
or, in order to reduce her sailing to that of 
the Gottlieb, for I was fully resolved that, 
come what would, I would not desert those 
on board, if there was any chance to help 
them, even at the risk of my own life. 

Onward we bowled, and when we were 
about eight miles from land, the canoes, 
under their lateen sails, came out of the 
Goro Sea after us. 

There was a good wholesale breeze, but 
it was as fair for them as for us, and I 
hardly knew how the chase would end. 

Old Neptune decided the thing, how- 
ever, for, as though seeing the strait we 
were reduced to, the heart of the old sea- 
dog began to swell with pity for us, for the 
bosom of the ocean began to heave and 
toss with undulating throbs. 

The sea, although it was nothing to us, 
was a sticker for the pursuing canoes, and 
they were forced to abandon the chase. I 
could fancy their disappointment and rage 
at seeing their prey elude their grasp. 

Getting clear of the treacherous islands, 
with their swarms of man-eating inhabi- 
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tants, we laid our course northwest by 
north, and kept on our way with a fair 
wind. 

By Charlotte’s and Solomon’s archipel- 
agos, hauling a little to the westward as 
we crossed the line, until we were abreast 
of the Philippine Islands, when our course 
was altered for the Strait of Formosa, 
across the China Sea to Canton, where we 
arrived after a tedious passage of two hun- 
dred days. 

It wouldn’t have taken the Endeavor 
any such time as that to make the passage 
from the Feejees to China; but we had the 
Gottlieb to keep the run of, for we hardly 
dared trust her out of sight, for fear if she 
caught a blow, being so weakened by the 
fire, it would be all day with her; so we 
kept company right along. 

Canton was reached at last, and the car- 
goes sold, and a statement of the peculiar 
case made to the consul, who, to my sur- 
prise, claimed the Gottlieb as an American 
vessel, 

He said she was owned by a native of 
Louisiana, who was in the last stages of 
consumption when he bought the vessel, 
and that he shipped the crew of Dutchmen 
at cheap wages, going out half fitted for 
such a voyage. 

The owner of her admitted to the consul 
before he sailed, that he was under a ficti- 
tious name, and that no one knew him 
then, or should ever hear from him again; 
and it was quite likely that he had died 
after they sailed, and the mate, a rough 
kind of a Dutchman, had concluded to 
prosecute the voyage. 

The whole thing was left to arbitration, 
and my crew received a thousand dollars 
each, in addition to their wages, the second 
mate of each vessel three, while my mate, 
Mr. Snell, was awarded five thousand for 
his services. 

The balance of the unfortunate Gottlieb 
was placed in my hands, subject to any 
claim that might in future be made against 
it by the heirs of the owner. 

I was satisfied with the award, although 
I have never, except to my wife and Mr. 
Seymour, told what I received; but when 
it was added to my legitimate receipts from 
the Endeavor, I will say that it made me 
entirely independent of the sea, which I 
abandoned, then and there, selling both of 
the vessels to good advantage. 

Mr. Snell and -I took passage in a steamer 
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to England, our crew shipping for home in 
various vessels; and, as we took our money 
in drafts on the Rothschilds, we were en- 
tirely safe from disaster following our 
suddenly-acquired riches. 
Mr. Snell is now master of a fine clipper 
from Boston to Melbourne, getting rich 
slowly, but safely; while I, as I look back 
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and see how fortune has favored me since 
I was, in humble manner, the means of 
assisting my friend in San Francisco to re- 
gain what he was defrauded of, and more, 
too, a good wife, thank God in fervor for 
his goodness, and cast a sigh for the un- 
timely occurrence that I witnessed in The 
Last of David Whippey. 


TOO LATE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Leaf by leaf, like some great red rose, 
Opened the summer morning; 

Bright wings flew from its velvet heart, 
And gave the shadows warning. 


As he passed by her balcony, 
Love, with the roses playing, 

Tried to win him with her sweet smiles, 
But he would not be delaying. 

** Not now,”’ he said; “‘ so bright and blithe 
It is the wide world over, 

There may be brighter eyes than yours 
To woo a vagrant rover!’ 
Cambridgeport, Mass., 1873. 


Leaf by leaf, like some faded rose, 
The day its bloom is spilling, 

And stars, the blue eyes of the sky, 
Like trembling tears are filling. 


Back again to her balcony, 
With tired feet comes the rover; 
Ah, but Love’s were the brightest eyes 
He’d met the wide world over! 


He is the wooer now, but Love 
Never the screen uncloses; 
Another rover came this way— 

Scattered leaves are the roses. 


ELINOR’S FORTUNE. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


SITUATED in one of the wildest spots to 
be found along the seacoast of England, 
where the furious waves often beat with 
thundering reverberation upon the cliffs, 
and dashed their spray against the cottage 
windows, the little fishing hamlet of N’— 
possessed no claims to beauty of any sort, 
but attracted solely by the weird wildness 
of its surroundings. The houses were 
mostly clustered together, as if for mutual 
protection, and were nearly all of the poor- 
est sort, only a few having the least pre- 
tensions to anything like ornament. The 
occupants were a rough but kindly people 
—the men hardy and brave, inured to dan- 
ger by everyday experience, the women 
warm-hearted, but coarse and uneducated, 
as might be expected. The children of 
such parents were like them, and their 
noisy sports were seldom interrupted. 

A little apart from the rest of the village, 
and in a spot even more exposed to the sea, 


stood a dwelling rather better than the 
others, more thoroughly and neatly built, 
as if the one who erected it had possessed 
a mind above his companions, and had 
manifested it, perhaps unconsciously, in 
this way. In truth, the builder, Malcolm 
Keith, had ever been a mystery to the sim- 
ple folks around him, who felt instinct- 
ively that he was of a different order from 
themselves. He had come to N——, no one 
knew whence, accompanied by his little 
daughter, a beautiful child of four.sum- 
mers, and a middle-aged woman who ap- 
peared to take the place of foster-mother to 
the child. In his house was what seemed 
to his unlearned neighbors a wonderful 
library; and, as Elinor Keith grew up, she 
was instructed by her father in all the 
branches of ordinary education, as well as 
in some others generally considered too 
abstruse for the feminine intellect. This 
singular man was finely educated, and 
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taught his daughter to play with skillful 
and artistic hand upon the piano and gui- 
tar, which she accompanied with a voice of 
wonderful power, sweetness and expression. 

Life on that dreary seacoast was very 
monotonous, but Elinor, or Nelly, as she 
was always called, knew no other, and was 
contented in the society of her father and 
“Aunt Katy,” the elderly and affectionate 
nurse, who held no object on earth so dear 
as her beloved foster-child. 

But this state of affairs could not always 
last. There came a time when Malcolm 
Keith could no longer take long walks with 
Nelly along the coast and share all her 
innocent pleasures. The hand of death 
was laid upon his brow, and it quickly 
grew cold beneath its icy pressure. In vain 
Nelly wept until she could weep no more, 
and passed into a state of hopeless, tearless 
misery yet more appalling than her first 
wild burst of grief had been; the closed 
eyes of her father would not open at her 
bidding, nor his voice answer her own, let 
her speak never so entreatingly. At last 
nature was merciful, and she forgot her 
awful sorrow in the unconsciousness of 
delirium. 


Weeks passed away, and Nelly slowly re- 
covered health and strength, thanks to her 


vigorous youthful constitution. Often and 
often she turned her face upon the pillow 
and prayed for death—her life looked so 
utterly bare to her, but the prayer of her 
impatient heart was not granted, and she 
lived to play her part in the drama of life. 

During those weary days of suffering, 
Nelly had two friends beside Aunt Katy 
who were ever ready to perform all those 
offices of kindness so dear to an invalid. 
These were Agnes Lee, the one companion 
she had among the girls of the village, and 
Robert Derrick, a fisherman’s son. The 
latter had always been a favorite with her 
father for his manly frankness and unusual 
intelligence; and the fastidious Keith had 
given Robert many a lesson in the sciences, 
charmed by his eager perseverance and 
quick perception. 

At the close of a sultry summer day, 
which even the sea-breeze could only ren- 
der tolerable, the three friends were sitting 
together upon the rude piazza that adorned 
the front of Nelly’s home. The latter had 
nearly recovered from the effects of her 
illness, and only an additional look of del- 
icacy betrayed the fact that she was still 
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slightly an invalid. Elinor Keith possessed 
a face of singular and expressive beauty— 
a beauty that would be more truly appre- 
ciated by the cultivated and refined than 
by the class of people around her. To 
speak in the language of one of her neigh- 
bors, they thought, “ Nelly aint so dread- 
ful handsome, after all, but she has a way, 
somehow, to make you feel as if you’d do 
anything for her.”’ 

And, indeed, Nelly possessed the power 
of fascination to an unusual extent. There 
was a winning sweetness in her manner, 
alook bright and yet tender in her dark 
eyes, that was perfectly irresistible to ordi- 
nary mortals. Her eyes were large, dark 
and gentle in their expression; her dark 
brown hair fell in rich curling masses 
around a fair and delicately-featured oval 
face, which was rendered bewitching by 
the variety of its ever-changing expressions, 
and her form was slight and graceful. At 
times, a light as of another world illumined 
her features, for she was a true child of 
genius, though she knew it not. 

Agnes Lee, who sat at Nelly’s right, was 
a perfect English blende in complexion, 
pretty, and chiefly remarkable for her 
truly affectionate disposition. ‘To look 
from the face of Agnes to that of Elinor 
was like glancing from a placid lake be- 
neath serene heavens to a beautiful cas- 
cade, adorned by a rainbow where the sun- 
shine falls upon its misty spray. 

On Nelly’s left sat Robert Derrick, than 
whom no titled favorite of fortune could 
boast a nobler presence. Manly he was in 
every sense of the word, and the fearless 
yet engaging glances of his deep blue eyes. 
bespoke a soul superior to small aims or - 
selfish aspirations. He looked with un- - 
mistakable tenderness at Nelly’s half-avert- - 
ed face, as she gazed, with a look of deep- - 
est sadness, far out over the sunlit ocean... 
Agnes regarded them both and a shadow 
of pain dimmed the sunny light in her 
eyes as she, for the first time, realized the 
nature of Robert’s feelings for Nelly. Ah, 
gentle Agnes! the pure love that filled her 
guileless heart was destined to meet with 
no fitting response from one whose whole 
soul was engrossed with thoughts and 
dreams of another. A silence had fallen 
on the group, and Elinor’s eyes were still 
regarding the placid stretch of waters, 
when she spoke: 

**Do you know, I have a feeling to-day 
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as if something terrible were coming? I 
have often had such sensations before a 
tempest, but never so strongly as now. 
Yet it does not look as though there would 
be a storm very soon; certainly, never was 
there a brighter day than this; but in the 
very sunshine there seems to lurk a shadow 
that settles down thickly over my heart.”’ 

“O, it is only an invalid’s fancy,” re- 
turned Agnes, encouragingly, ever ready 
to cheer her friend. ‘*One would not 
think, dear Nelly, that you were bred by 
the sea, from your strange dread of 
storms.”’ 

** know returned Elinor, dreamily. 
Then, a look of animation kindling her 
beautiful eyes, she said, ‘‘ I had a wonder- 
ful dream last night; would you like to 
hear it ?”’ 

Both her companions smiled assent as 
she looked from one to the other, and she 
began: 

-“T dreamed that 1 saw my father, and 
his face shone with angelic glory. He 
seemed to be standing above me at the 
head of a flight of steps, and he smiled 
upon me with the one word—‘Come.’ I 
cried out in thankfulness and joy at seeing 
him, and, as I was about to step up and 
grasp his hand, he vanished from my view; 
-and, instead ef heavenly brightness, I be- 
held a barren coast, and I was standing on 
a cliff that overlooked the sea. Resting on 
the placid waves I saw a small bark, which 
had only one occupant, and that a woman. 
As Llooked, she turned her face toward 
me, and I saw, to my astonishment—my- 
self! Yes, it was the face and form of 
Elinor Keith! ‘ It is true, then,’ I thought, 
‘that we each have a double, and that girl 
in the boat is my alter ego.’ 

**T watched the phantom of myself with 
the greatest interest, and saw the frail 
shallop glide on. Suddenly a dark cloud 
arose and overspread the sky, the wind 
howled fiercely, and the sea became covy- 
ered with foam. I tried to cry out to the 
figure in the boat to return quickly to the 
shore, but found myself speechless, The 
wild waves were tossing bither and thither, 
and seemed to converge to a common cen- 
tre, forming a mighty whirlpool. Toward 
this fatal spot the boat with its one occu- 
pant was swiftly gliding, while I beheld 
with horror the dreadful fate that awaited 
my other self. 

“On, on she swept, now rising on the 


crest of a great wave, now sinking out of 
sight between the mighty billows, and the 
Maelstrom grew fearfully near. With a 
strange agony, as if I were witnessing my 
own destruction, I watched the boat and 
its freight. Into the fatal whirlpool they 
swept, and the boat commenced to circle 
round and round, each circle growing 
smaller as it approached the centre. An- 
other second, and the boat and girl would 
disappear forever; but, as suddenly as it 
came, the gloom dispersed, and, instead of 
the foaming whirlpool, 1 saw a calm sunny 
sea, and instead of the boat and its occu- 
pant, a beautifal island, and the figures of 
aman and woman walking under blossom- 
ing trees. Their backs were towards me, 
but in the girl I recognized my mysterious 
other self. I awoke with a haunting feel- 
ing of dread that has not entirely left me 
yet.” 

As she ceased speaking, Elinor fell back 
wearily in her chair, the bright blush 
brought to her cheek by the excitement of 
narration changing to unusual pallor. 
Agnes laughed merrily as she exclaimed: 

**Quite a wonderful dream, truly, dear 
Nelly. I have had just such ones myself, 
but, behold, I never had an adventure in 
my life, and I dare to predict that nothing 
will come of yours. It had a good termi- 
nation, too.” 

But Robert seemed to be more deeply 
impressed with Elinor’s fancies, and invol- 
untarily glanced around the horizon, as if 
to convince himself that no storm was 


gathering. All was apparently clear, and 
the smooth expanse of the sea certainly 
gave no hint of any near commotion. 
Elinor watched his face, and when he 
turned to her with a reassuring smile, her 
own countenance brightened as if she felt 
strengthened by his ready sympathy. 

-“Tt was a singular dream,” said he, 
“but you are not strong, and imagined it 
for that reason, probably.’’ 

Then a silence again ensued, and the 
hues of twilight deepened and darkened 
into night; the stars shone out, and the 
moon came up, pouring her silvery light 
over the waters, and softening the jagged 
outlines of the cruel rocks upon whose 
pitiless sides many a noble ship had been 
cast by wind and wave. Soon it grew too 
late for the convalescent to be exposed to 
the air even of a summer night. The good- 
nights were said—Robert held Hielly’s del- 
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icate hand in his own strong clasp for a 
moment, and Agnes pressed her red lips to 
her cheek in a farewell greeting, for which 
she was envied. 

Could they all have watched the sky that 
night, they would have seen a rapid change 
take place in the aspect of things. Wild- 
looking scuds soon chased one another 
over the sky, the wind rose, and brought 
with it a tempest-cloud black with destruc- 
‘tion, and lit fearfully at short intervals 
with fiery flashes and vivid forks of light- 
ning, followed by crash after crash of 
thunder. As the storm went on, Elinor 
awoke from her light slumber, and shud- 
dered as she listened to the war of the ele- 
ments. Going to the window, she drew 
back the curtains and looked out. A rag- 
ing sea roared before her, shown by the 
almost incessant flashes, and far out on the 
water she caught.sight of a vessel strug- 
gling for life against the forces of the tem- 
pest. Aunt Katy found her at the window, 
and tried to draw her away, but in vain; 
and at last had to content herself with 
throwing a light shawl around her and re- 
maining by her side. 

Nearer and nearer came the fated vessel 
as it was revealed in the quick electric 
glare, and the signal-guns sounded mourn- 
fully to the ears of the watchers, for no 
help could reach the human souls on board 
in that tempestuous sea. The men of the 
village were on the alert, and all was done 
that was possible under the circumstances. 
‘The ship struck at a point near Elinor’s 
home, and soon after they heard the tramp 
of men, and a rap on the door that herald- 
ed ademand for admittance, and succor 
for the seemingly dead man they bore into 
the house. Then all was confusion, soon 
reduced to order by the calm directions of 
Aunt Katy. The stranger was quickly re- 
stored to consciousness, and finally sank 
into a heavy sleep. Elinor, who could 
take no active part in the scene, at last 
closed her weary eyes, and quiet again 
reigned at the cottage. 

When the morning sun shone upon the 
treacherous main it lighted a scene of dis- 
aster on the shore. Knots of the fisher- 
men were gathered to inspect the wreck, 
and all faces were saddened, for four lives 
had been lost. 

At Nelly’s home there was anxiety, too, 
for the stranger who had been brought 
there the night before moaned in a high 
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fever, and the physician declared that only 
the most careful nursing could save his 
life. Elinor, at this, insisted on taking 
her place at his bedside for a part of the 
time, as Aunt Katy was already worn with 
watching and care for herself, and, as 
usual, she had her way, though with many 
remonstrances from her faithful nurse. 
The stranger called continually for “John,” 
who was afterward ascertained to have 
been his servant and among the drowned. 
The person thus unexpectedly introduced 
into Elinor’s home was a man apparently 
about thirty, tall, with very haughty clear- 
cut features, light-brown curling hair and 
beard, and very bright glittering blue eyes. 
His hands were soft and white as a wo- 
man’s, and his whole appearance indicated 
wealth and refinement. If his eyes shone 
coldly as ice in the sunshine, and his lips 
curled oftener with a sneer'than a genuine 
laugh, it was not particularly noticed by 
those about him, and his soft low-pitched 
voice and gentle manners won the favor of 
Elinor and Aunt Katy. They soon learned 
his name and destination from his own 
lips. He was, he informed them, Sir Ed- 
ward Morton of Morton Hill, of Leicester- 
shire, and was on his way home from a 
tour abroad when he nearly lost his life 
from the effects of the tempest. He seemed 
deeply to regret the loss of his favorite ser- 
vant, and commissioned Elinor to write to 
his London banker for remittances, part of 
which, on receiving them, he sent to the 
man’s widow, with a letter informing her 
of the manner of her husband’s death, 
Elinor still acting as amanuensis. 

Indeed, as Sir Edward grew better, and 
was pronounced out of danger by his phy- 
sician from town, he appeared to enjoy 
nothing more than to watch the beautiful 
and varying countenance of Nelly as she 
read to him from her favorite authors to 
amuse him during the slowly passing hours 
of convalescence. At length he walked 
for the first time from his room to the lit- 
tle parlor and sitting-room combined, and 
was surprised to see the grand piano, the 
only article indicating wealth in the apart- 
ment. Turning to Nelly, he inquired: 

“Do you play and sing, Miss Elinor ?”’ 

“JT did once, for my father’s pleasure 
and my own,” she replied, while the quick 
tears of anguish filled her eyes as she re- 
membered the happy hours when she had 
sung for him whom she would see no more. 
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Not seeming to notice her emotion, the 
young baronet threw himself into an easy- 
chair, and begged for a song. Elinor re- 
luctantly approached the instrument, but 
so great an influence had her guest already 
established over her, that she felt a refusal 
would be impossible; while she knew that 
to grant the request would cause her most 
exquisite pain. Softly touching the keys, 
she played a mournful prelude, and then 
sang a touching song of “ Regret.’’? As she 
sang her eyes grew luminous with feeling, 
her voice, wouderful as ever, thrilled in 
harmony to the melody, and music, her 
one great passion, absorbed her entirely to 
the forgetfulness of everything else. Her 
auditor started as the first full rich tones 
of that exquisite voice fell on his ear, and 
listened spellbound to the end, wonder and 
admiration visible on his face. 

“Can it be possible that you have a 
voice like that and yet are unknown?” he 
exclaimed, as she ceased singing. ‘* Why, 
child, it would make you rich and famous 
in London.”’ 

A faint flush brightened Nelly’s cheek as 
she heard his praises, and a new light 
shone in her eyes. Ambition, that had 
before lain dormant and unsuspected, 
awoke to be incited to greater earnestness 
by the influence of the brilliant man of the 
world. For the first time, Elinor began to 
dream of fame and musical successes. 
From that day the baronet evinced the 
greatest interest in Nelly’s talent, and he 
tested her voice thoroughly. He was him- 
self no mean musician, and rightly judged 
of the sensation this beautiful young girl 
would create in the fashionable world of 
London, even with the culture she had 
already received, for, as I have said, Mal- 
colm Keith had given his daughter the ad- 
vantage of the best instruction in music, 
little thinking that he was thus preparing 
the way for a life at once brilliant and se- 
vere. Could he have foreseen the perilous 
height to which his lovely child would at- 
tain he would have trembled for the tender 
flower which had hitherto been so care- 
fully sheltered. But the future is veiled 
from mortal eyes, and the web that fate 
was weaving progressed toward the end. 

Well did the baronet understand how to 
paint glowing word-pictures that should 
excite the young girl’s ambition and love 
of admiration, and he had a powerful aux- 

_iliary in her own sincere aud passionate 


devotion to music. To be a great singer, 
to win the crown in that arena, seemed to 
Nelly the grandest of achievements, and 
she felt instinctively that she was born for 
it, and would wear her honors well. 

The time drew near when Sir Edward 
was to depart for London, and he offered 
to introduce Elinor to her new life, and use 
his influence—which was considerable—in 
her favor. Once before the public, he 
knew she would need no further interces- 
sor. After much indecision and many 
doubts, conquered by her ambition and the 
longing that grew upon her to break away 
from the monotonous life which she had 
lived, but which had become so dreary 
since her father’s death, Elinor decided tu 
leave her old home, perhaps forever, and 
go out to a new destiny. She informed 
Aunt Katy of her decision, to that worthy 
woman’s utter astonishment and dismay, 
and ended by saying that if she would go 
with her she should be very glad, but if 
not some one else must take her place, aud - 
she could remain at the cottage. At this 
Aunt Katy burst into tears. 

**Q child!’ she cried, “ you will break 
my heart. Do you think that if you were 
going to certain death I would not go with 
you? If you must take this step, which is 
enough to make your poor father rise from 
his grave, of course I will stand by you and 
do you all the good I can; and it’s need of 
it you'll have, I’m thinking. Will nothing 
change your mind ?”’ 

But no; Elinor was obstinately firm, and 
Aunt Katy packéd the few necessaries for 
their journey with quivering hands and 
tear-filled eyes. - Better than Nelly she 
realized the diffitulties that lay before her 
beloved foster-child, while at the same 
time she felt that it would be useless to 
try to convince her of them. 

‘Time will tell! Time will tell!’ she 
murmured; ‘‘and may God help me to 
shield my poor lamb from all harm. The 
pretty trusting darling!” 

If Sir Edward had hoped that some less 
devoted companion would take Aunt Katy’s 
place, he did not betray the feeling, but 
appeared pleased with the arrangement. 
During the baronet’s stay Robert Derrick 
had been seen at the house but very few 
times, and when he had called Elinor had 
been so monopolized by the stranger that 
she had hardly given him a word, and the 
haughty aristocrat had so completely ig- 
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nored Robert that he felt his cheek redden 
with his rising anger and had quickly de- 
parted, bitterly regretting the evil chance 
that had sent the rich nobdleman to their 
shores, 

Now that Nelly was to go away, it might 
be never to return, Aunt Katy proposed that 
she should take a farewell of her twu dear- 
est friends, Agnes Lee and Robert Derrick, 
but, to her surprise Elinor absolutely de- 
elined doing so, saying that she wished no 
ene to know where she was going or what 
was her object. Fate, however, or circum- 
stance, either that you like best to call it, 

_ordered that she should not depart without 
once more holdinga hand of each of her 
true friends. 

It was the last evening before the young 
girl was to start on her journey and leave 
her childhood’s home, which she was des- 
tined never again to enter with the same 
child’s-heart that as yet she had preserved 
in all its freshness. Rosy clouds still float- 
ed in the blue western heavens, and a sin- 
gle star had blazed out in advance of all 
its golden sisterhood, royal in its beauty and 
first maid of honor to the moon. The sea 
was quiet and murmurously musical as 
upon that evening when we first beheld 
Elinorand hertwofriends. Nelly had gone 
out for one last lonely stroll along the coast, 
one farewell visit, full of tender regret, to 
her father’s grave. Kneeling there, and 
breathing a prayer for guidance in the new 
path before her, she caught the wondrous 
glow of the queen of all the stars, fair 
Venus, and murmured—“ It is the star of 
Love and not of Fame, but may both be 
amine!’ 

Plucking one flower from the sod she 
passed slowly on, and when she again 
reached the cliffs was saluted by the voice 
of Agnes, who advanced toward her fol- 
lowed by Robert, whose cheek flushed with 
a deeper hue while his large eyes betrayed 
a stronger feeling than his words expressed. 

They little thought that it was the knowl- 
edge that this was their parting interview, 
perbaps for years, perhaps forever, which 
gave such an added warmth to Elinor’s 
greeting, or caused her to grasp their hands 
with such clinging force. Robert was only 
too glad to meet her alone once more, for 
he felt an instinctive dislike for the hand- 
some supercilious stranger, who evidently 
scorned to bandy words with Robert Der- 
sick the fisherman’s son. 
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Elinor had grown more like her old self 
(with a difference) in the past few weeks, 
for the whispers of ambition are inspiring, 
and she had not brooded so incessantly 
over her grief. Her cheeks bloomed with 
a brilliant color, her eyes shone like twin 
stars, and the perfect head with its coronal 
of waving tresses no longer drooped like a 
broken lily, but was poised as gracefully as 
the same flower when it first opens in all 
its regal beauty. As she and Robert stood 
together, he with his noble Saxon face like 
a young sea-king of one of the old Norse 
legends, Agnes owned to her own gentle 
unselfish heart that they were well mated. 

Long the two wandered by the sea, and 
at last, when they thought of turning their 
steps homeward, Robert begged for one 
song from Nelly before they should part. 
She, knowing that the parting was for 
longer time than he knew, did not refuse, 
but, standing facing the sea, the moonlight 
falling full upon her lovely upturned brow, 
she sang as never she had sung before, and 
as, in after years, to the immense audiences 
who delighted to do her honor, she could 
not sing—a song of farewell: 


**T hear the voice of the sea, 
As it murmurs with ebb and swell, 
It whispers one word to me: 
‘Farewell!’ 


“ Tbe wind sweeps by with a sigh, 
And it sounds to me like a knell, 
For a wailing voice doth cry 
Farewell ? 


“TI looked to a glowing star 
And a fiery meteur fell; 
As a voice said from atar— 
‘Farewell!’ 
“T gathered a blossom fair, 
But too quickly the petals fell, 
While floated on the air— 
* Farewell!’ 
“I said, ‘ Is there naught on earth 
That a sunnier fute will teli? 
Must we say to all of worth 
‘ Farewell!’ 
“ Then I clasped a hand I knew, 
With sorrow’s rising swell, 
As 1 breathed to one 80 true 
‘ Farewell’ 
“ But my soul, which had been sad 
At the tale which all things tell, 
Soared heavenward with one glad 
Farewell? 
The last notes died away on the air, but 
the spell which the melody had worked yet 
remained, and the three friends walked on 
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asifina dream. At Elinor’s door there 
was a pressure of hands, a kiss from Agnes, 
and she and Robert turned toward their 
homes, while Nelly gazed after them,noting 


the kingly air of one, who, though onlya _ 


fisherman’s son, was evidently one of earth’s 
noblemen. Looking back, they saw her 
standing there, and sent a last good-by. 

In the morning Elinor was gone, the 
house was closed, and afterafew days of 
wonderment the sudden departure ceased 
to be a subject of thought to any one except 
the two faithful friends who always cher- 
ished the hope of again meeting the wan- 
derers. To Robert Derrick the blow was 
most grievous and unexpected, and he made 
many attempts to trace Elinor, but without 
success, Not knowing of her newly aroused 
musical ambition, which knowledge would 
haye guided him, he was completely puz- 
zled, but felt that Elinor’s disappearance 
was somehow due to tie influence of the 
stranger who had so long been an inmate 
of the cottage on the cliffs. He shut his 
teeth hard as he thought of this, and 
clenched his hands as if ready for a tilt 
against some imaginary antagonist. Some- 
times he would wander in his lonely walks 
to the cottage once rendered so dear by the 
lovely presence of Elinor, and would be 
startled into adeeper sense of his own lone- 
liness as he was confronted by the closed 
shutters and general air of neglect. Then 
he would turn away, nearly wild with a 
desire to penetrate this mystery, reproach- 
ing Nelly mentally for thus deserting her 
friends without a word of explanation. 
But Nelly was gone. 

Six years have passed away since last we 
visited the little fishing hamlet of N——, 
and yet it looks the same asin the past. 
The changes, if any there be, have been 
more in the liyes of the people than in any 
outward things. Elinor’s home still stands 
on the cliff, weather-beaten, and bearing 
traces of its unoccupied condition for so 
long a time, for Elinor had come to be for- 
gotten, except by a very few. 

One summer evening two young people 
walked slowly along the path nearest the 
sea, one slight and very frail, leaning upon 
the strong arm of the noble-looking man at 
her side. They are our old acquaintances, 
Robert and Agnes, but how different! The 
intervening years since last we saw them 
have given to Robert Derrick a manlier 


look, a perfection of all the grand forces, 
mental and physical, which his youth had 
indicdted. He has not spent all these years- 
in the quiet country, but is already a man 
noted among men for his genius as an en-- 
gineer. The fine intellect that attracted 
the attention of Malcolm Keith so long ago- 
has asserted its power, and fame and wealth 
have been the result. 

With Agnes it was different, yet she, 
too,ischanged. Gentle and lovely always, 
there is now an ethereul look to her frame, 
a wonderful brightness in the soft blue eyes, 
an unwonted and rare scarlet on the cheek.. 
The small hand resting on Robert’s arm is 
almost transparent in its thinness, and the 
slight cough that occasionally falls on the 
air tells of a danger too near. In all this. 
time there had been no trace gained of Eli- 
nor, and it is of her they are speaking. 

“It is strange, Robert,’ said Agnes, 
“that we should lose her so utterly. O 
my dear Nelly! I do so wish to see her 
again befure I die. No, do not shake your 
head so encouragingly, Robert; my fate is 
sealed, and itis betterso. Believe me, L 
have no morbid fear of death, no reluctance 
to meet it when it comes, but I should be 
dull indeed if I did not’understand the in- 
evitable. I have a feeling, though 1 can 
give no reason for it, that if you should go 
to London yeu would meet Elinor and bring: 
her to me.’’ 

“T fear itis only a fancy, Agnes, but 1. 
have business that calls me to London, and 
if it were not soI would certainly go to 
please you. I will start to-morrow if you 
desire 

*“O yes, Robert!’ she exclaimed, her: 
face lighting up with hope. ‘ Go as soon. 
as you can, for I have not long;’’ and she 
paused looking at him gratefully. 

Robert turned away to hide his emotion, 
and no word was spoken as they went- 
slowly homeward. They were the same 
true friends as of old, and Robert never 
guessed that Agnes had ever felt for him. 
more than a sister’s affection. 


The bustle, and fog, and din of London. 
Among the many passers in the streets is- 
one whom we know—Kobert Derrick the 
young engineer. Overtaking a casual ac- 
quaintance who greeted him warmly, the 
two proceeded on their way together, talk- 
ing on various subjects, till mention was 
made of the queen of opera, Beatrice Ronli- 
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On this theme Robert’s friend waxed enthu- 
siastic, and then spoke of a distinguished 
artist, a mutual friend, who had just com- 
pleted her portrait, advising Robert to go 
and see it in his studio. With this the two 
separated, and Robert, for want of anything 
else to do, strolled into several studios, 
among them the une his friend had spoken 
of. He had met the artist while travelling 
in Switzerland, and had been able to confer 
a favor upon him for which he seemed very 
grateful. This day he greeted Robert 
cordially, and after a few inquiries invited 
him into his inner studio, saying he would 
join him in afew moments. A portrait, 
partly veiled, attracted Robert’s attention, 
and he lifted the curtain to stand transfixed 
with amazement. Beautiful indeed were 
those large soulful eyes, that white low 
brow, those sweet half-arch half-sad lips, 
and the cheek likea blush rose. Lovely as 
a dream, but a dream that had once been 
tangible, for it was the face of a perfected 
Elinor! 

One moment he stood motionless, in the 
transport of his own good fortune; the 
next, he turned impetuously to inquire for 
the original, when lo! instead of his friend 
the painter, the figure seemed to have 
stepped from the canvas and taken position 
behind him. There was one quick glance 
of mutual recognition, and of a feeling with 
which mere recognition had nothing to do, 
and then their hands met with the words: 

* Robert!” 

Nelly!” 

- In the joy of meeting he forgot her deser- 
tion and long silence, and only saw the 
love of his youth, none the less dear be- 
cause that love had been unspoken. She 
flushed ‘“‘rosy under his delighted 
glances, and to all his inquiries replied: 

“Come and see me, and I will give you 
the history of my life since I saw you.” 
Then she asked: ‘‘ Have you heard Bea- 
trice Ronli sing ?”’ 

“No,” he replied; ‘‘but I have been 
told of her wonderful powers, and, indeed, 
her fame is world-wide. I came here to see 
her picture, when I discovered this one of 
you.” 

“Will you grant me a favor?” Then 
reading assent in his face she added: ‘ Go 
and hear her to-night, and do not think 
me cold that I do not say ‘come and see 
me’ instead. I shall be atthe opera and 
will see you there. Now I must say good- 
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by. Do not leave the theatre without 
speaking to me, and to-morrow you must 
come and see me and tell me all about my 
dear Agnes. Au revoir!” And with a pres- 
sure of the hand she was gone. 

Robert soon followed, and went to his 
hotel filled with mingled emotions of pain 
and pleasure, for he was yet puzzled, and 
till the mystery should be explained, ques- 
tions would arise in his mind. But he put 
aside all this, and the evening found him 
on his way to the opera. 

The audience was of even unusual splen- 
dor, and the light was reflected flashingly 
from the gems that decked the brows, 
necks and arms of the beauty and fashion 
of the great city. Expectation was at its 
height, for the beautiful prima donna had 
excited the greatest furore among all music 
lovers, and those who could not appreciate 
yet applauded because it was the fashion. 
Robert Derrick gazed eagerly about him 
in search of Elinor, but she was nowhere 
to be seen, and he waited listlessly for the 
rising of the curtain. 

At last the moment came, and a beautiful 
vision greeted his eyes, while thunders of 
applause filled the air. Spellbound, he 
gazed at the lovely singer, bowing her 
thanks so gracefully, for in the exquisite 
spirituelle beauty of that face he saw the 
vision of the morning. She sang, and the 
voice, improved somewhat by study, was 
yet the same that had so charmed him 
while breathing its last—‘ Farewell.’ The 
mystery was solved, and he mentally ac- 
cused himself of stupidity for not reading 
the riddle before. Agnes was right; he had, 
indeed, found Elinor, Yet such is the per- 
versity of the human heart, that, had he not 
been bound by a promise to the fading 
Agnes, he would have left London withouta 
second interview ; for,he argued,had she not 
cast them off? and was she not in all prob- 
ability satisfied with her great successes? 
Beatrice Ronli, the brilliant and admired 
prima donna, was less dear to him, he fan- 
cied, than the sweet Nelly of did. Besides, 
had she not let all these years pass without 
sign or token of remembrance of her early 
friends? But the delicate face of Agnes 
rose reproachfully before him, and the 
thought of her disappointment decided him 
to conquer his pride and deliver the mes- 
sage from her to Elinor. ‘That there was a 
personal wish under it all he would not ac- 
knowledge to himself fora moment. So he 
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sat and was charmed and thrilled in spite 
of himself, and pleased, too, at the superb 
triumph of the singer. Atthe close, he 
made his way behind the scenes and waited 
where he knew Elinor must pass. Soon he 
saw her advancing, but not alone; with- 
drawing into the shadow he awaited her 
approach. The gentleman by her side 
looked familiar in the distance, and as he 
drew nearer, displayed the never-to-be-for- 
gotten form and features of Sir Edward 
Morton. 

A pang of jealousy keen as a dagger 
wrung the heartof Robert Derrick. Elinor 
was evidently deeply excited. Her eyes 
were flashing with indignation, her lips 
quivering with scorn. Her subdued but 
contemptuous tones reached the ears of the 
unseen listener. 

“Sir Edward Morton, you call yourself 


a nobleman, and yet you are so unmanly . 


as to take advantage of the fact that I am 
unattended to-night, to force your hateful 
attentions upon me. If you had the least 
spark of generosity in your nature, you 
would leave me as I request. But I will 
not endure this. I havea friend, and I will 
appeal to him to protect me.” 

“ Don’t get excited, my pretty songstress, 
though your anger only makes you so much 
the more beautiful, and therefore I excuse 
it. Itis useless, mon amie Beatrice, for you 
to think to escape me, and your resistance 
only makes me more determined to win you 
for my own. Itis notso hard a destiny; 
many a lady of noble birth would not scorn 
to become Lady Morton, and all my posses- 
sions I lay at your feet. O my haughty 
littke queen! you may toss your handsome 
head as proudly as you please; you are in 
my power, and I will not give youup. Have 
{not helped you to all this grand career? 
Would you have ever left the dingy bamlet 
of N—— if I had not aroused your ambi- 
tion? As for this friend you speak of, 
doubtless he is more powerful than the 
king himself—perhaps it is even the high 
wid mighty young fisherman who dared 
w lift his plebeian eyes to you in such evi- 
dent admiration;’ and a sneering laugh 
sounded on Robert’s ear. He restrained 
himself with difficulty from springing upon 
ihe insolent nobleman, and followed the 
two silently. 

Without deigning to answer, Elinor swept 
on to the door where a carriage awaited her. 
Refusing Sir Edward’s outstretched hand, 
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she sprang in, when, with a mocking laugh 
and a gesture to the driver, Sir Edward was 
about to step in after her, exclaiming: 

“Now I have you, my pretty bird! This 
is my coachman, not yours!’’ 

But the words had no sooner left his lips 
than a powerful hand hurled him aside with 
so much force that he reeled and fell 
stunned upon the pavement. The coach- 
man sprang from the box with an oath, but 
Robert (for the new-comer was he) was too 
quick for him, and dealing him a blow that 
rendered him powerless for a time, he 
mounted to the driver’s seat himself and 
said to Elinor: 

**Do not be alarmed, but tell me where 
you wish to go.” 

She gave him her address, and soon they 
arrived at the hotel where Beatrice Ronli, 
the prima donna, had taken apartments. 
What need to tell the joy and gratitude of 
Elinor, or the still deeper delight of Robert, 
who had that night heard words which con- 
vinced him that Sir Edward Morton was 
not the possessor of Elinor’s heart. Aunt 
Katy, her hair a little more silvery and her 
face pale from recent illness, greeted him 
with unconcealed pleasure, and explained 
the reason for Elinor’s lack of a companion 
that night. The faithful woman had been 
ill, and Nelly, seeing her feebleness, had 
declared that there was not the least need 
of her atteridance—she would have a car- 
riage at the door, and could go and come 
alone without any trouble; so she insisted 
that Aunt Katy should remain quietly at 
home, and would take no refusal. 

There were long explanations that night, 
and Elinor told how she had come to the 
great metropolis bearing a letter from Sir 
Edward Morton to a distinguished musical 
director, who immediately became interest- 
ed in her, realizing the wonderful quality ~ 
of her voice; how she had at first devoted 
herself chiefiy to study, and then had de- 
parted to travel in foreign countries where 
she shone in concert room and opera. 
Finally she had returned to England and 

became the unwilling recipieut of the 
marked attentions of Sir Edward Morton, 
who appeared to consider her his own by 
right of their early connection. Hitherto 
Elinor had succeeded in evading him, but 
this night he had apparently a deep laid 
plan to gain by force what he could not ob- 
tain by soft speeches and costly gifts. Eli- 
nor shuddered as she realized his unscru- 
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pulousness, and glanced gratefully at Rob- 
ert whose strong arm had so well defended 
her. 

“And why have you never shown by 
word or sign that you had not forgotten 
your old friends ?”’ asked Robert at last. 

** At first I was too proud, and would not 
write until my success was assured, and 
afterward I wrote and received no answer, 
so that I imagined you had forgotten me 
and did not care to know of my fate. But 
lately my heart has yearned for the old 
home and the old faces more than ever. 
For a long time I looked upon Sir Edward 
Morton as a kind and disinterested friend, 
and it was to him that I entrusted the let- 
ter directed to you, after I had written to 
Agnes without result. Can it be possible 
that he destroyed it? You remember that 
he took a son of one of the villagers away 
with him in place of his own servant, who 
was drowned, and it was through this man, 
that I learned of your happy marriage. It 
is late for congratulations, but mine are 
most sincere. Agnes is the sweetest of 
girls.” 

“Agnes? My marriage?’ ejaculated 
Robert. What can youmean? Iamnot 
married, nor is Agnes.” 

‘Then it is false! another of the base 
deceptions of which I have been the 
dupe!’ she ceased speaking suddenly, blush- 
ing crimson beneath his earnest glance. 
Then hastily added: ‘‘My dear Agnes! 
how much joy it would give me to see 
her!’ 

Thus reminded of his mission, Robert 
told with subdued tone, of how like a faded 
lily Agnes had grown, and how she longed 
to see once more the cherished friend of 
olden times. Elinor heard with many tears, 
and determined to hasten to the dying 


girl. 
It was sunset, and the crimson light 
streamed over the water with a glow of in- 
expressible beauty. Agnes, with face white 
as her pillows, save where the hectic flush 
had not yet faded quite away, looked out 
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upon the ocean, realizing that it was her 
farewell gaze. Yes, the earth, with all its 
glorious tints of suprise and sunset, its sum- 
mer verdure, and sweet broideries of blos- 
soms, would henceforth only give her a rest- 
ing-place upon its bosom—and she was con- 
tent. The two who were dearest to her of 
all the world watched beside her, and her 
heart was at rest. Her breath grew very 
faint as the sunset glow waxed paler, and 
reaching out one thin white hand she took 
Elinor’s, warm, living and pink-lined, and 
placed it in the stronger clasp of Robert, 
laying her own lightly above them. 

** You two will be happy, and it is right. 
May Heaven bless you!’ Then she whis- 
pered “Sing, dear Nelly!’ 

In a voice half-choked, at times, with an 
emotion repressed for the sake of the dying 
girl, Elinor sang the beautiful lines com- 
mencing: 


“ Beyond these chilly winds and gloomy skies, 
Beyond death’s cloudy portal, 

There is a Jand where beauty never dies 
And love becomes immortal.” 


The sweet strain ceased, and all was still; 
Elinor’s kiss was pressed upon a marble-like 
cheek. The feet of Agnes already trod the 
beautiful shore of the Hereafter. 

One more picture and I have done. An 
ocean steamer is receiving its complement 
of passengers, and on deck, a little aside 
from ail the rest, stand two who look upon 
the scene around them a moment, and then, 
with a happy smile, into each other’s eyes 
aud seem content. 

Among those who have come to say fare- 
well to a gay party of tourists, is one in 
whom the two cannot be mistaken. The 
recognition is mutual, and a flash of baffled 
hatred lights the eyes of Sir Edward Morton 
as he turns on his heel, glad to escape from 
the view of happiness which he had tried 
so unsuccessfully to prevent. The sun is 
bright, the sea is calm, and life is very very 
sweet to Robert and Elinor Derrick, who 
have set their faces toward the orange 
groves and sunny skies of Italy the Fair. 


WILD-CAT JIM: 
—OR,— 
How my Grandmother suppressed an Insurrection, 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


I SHALL not attempt to deny the fact 
that my grandmother, Prudence Hascall, 
“wore the breeches ”’ over my grandfather, 
who answered to the name of Josiah. He 
was short, fleshy, good-natured, lazy, and 
could only be aroused by some sensational 
event. My grandmother, on the contrary, 
was tall, spare, always scolding, active, 
and had the ambition of a politician. 

Twenty years ago, when almost every 
New England family had a turn of “‘ West- 
ern fever,” she looked across the dinner- 
table at Josiah one day, and commanded: 

* Josiah, sell the farm, aud we will re- 
move to Iowa.” 

Just what grandfather said in reply I do 
not know, but in two weeks he had sold 
the farm, dispose: of his personal property, 
shaken hands all around, and man and 
wife were on their way West. 

“ Josiah, buy this house and four acres 
of ground,” commanded Prudence, as the 
couple halted at the county seat of a new 
county in the northern part of the State. 


Again Ido not know what grandfather 
replied, but he made the purchase. Grand- 
mother intended, ultimately, to command 
grandfather to purchase a farm, but she 
saw a speculation in buying this property, 
and beside, knew that nothing would be 
lost-in waiting to look around a little. 

** Josiah, take the nomination for sher- 
iff,” commanded Prudence, when a delega- 
tion waited upon grandfather one day, a 
few months after his arrival, and informed 
him that he had been selected as their 
party candidate for the office named. 

Now, my grandfather was just the wrong 
man to make a good sheriff, especially in 
that wild district, the home of. horse- 
thieves, counterfeiters, highwaymen and 


murderers, and he knew his failings. But, 


when Prudence commanded, it was Jo- 
siah’s duty to obey, and a week afterwards 
he had been duly elected county sheriff. 
There-was some dignity attached to the 
position, the salary was fair, the jailor had 
his rent and fuel gratis, and the duties 


were not so laborious as farm work. My 
grandmother had thought these things all 
over, and had planned just how everything 
should be carried out. She knew that her 
husband was too good-natured to prosecute 
a thief, too lazy to catch one, and so, one 
day, after moving into new quarters, she 
coolly remarked : 

* Josiah, appoint John Granger your 
first deputy, and also make him assistant 
jailor.”’ 

Two hours after the appointment had 
been made, and the deputy was in posses- 
sion of his office. Granger was almost a 
giant in height and weight, was as brave as 
a lion, had been deputy under the previous 
administration, and had the name of being 
the best thief-catcher in the county. My 
grandmother knew that grandfather could 
only hold the position in name, for reasons 
before given, and she had wisely selected 
Granger, who was a single man, and could, 
therefore, become an inmate of the family. 

The jail was about the only stone build- 
ing in the county, and it was a good one. 
The Board of Supervisors had felt the 
need of some strong place in which to con- 
fine the desperate characters hovering 
around Palmyra, and had accordingly been 
liberal with the county funds. It wasa 
two-story structure, with a wing for the 
jailor’s family, the second story for females 
and boys, and thirteen stout cells on the 
ground floor. These cella were all ina 
row, with a ten foot corridor in front. An 
iron door led out into a large hall, which 
was also a reception-room. Stairs led from 
this hall to the second story, there was arm 
office at one end, a waste-room at the 
other, and then a small hall led into the 
wing. The door of this little hall was very 
heavy and stout, and was always kept 
locked. All the water, provisions, and so 
forth, were brought in from the wing 
through this door. Taken altogether, the 
jail was a strong one, and grandmother 
and Granger had their own way about 
conducting it. 
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The building held two or three prisoners 
only when my grandfather took possession, 
but about a month after that event, eleven 
of the ground cells were occupied by as 
desperate a set of men as ever looked 
through the grates. Three were there on 
charge of murder, four for highway rob- 
bery, and the other four were professional 
horse-thieves. All were waiting for the 
session of court, which would result in 
their being sent to a stronger prison. 

One day, while grandfather was wonder- 
ing who the twelfth man would be, he 
came in. What his real name was no one 
knew. He was known all over the State as 
** Wild-Cat Jim,’’ and was the most daring, 
reckless, hardened criminal that ever en- 
tered the State, which is giving him a big 
puff. He was suspected of half a dozen 
murders, he had been in prison for high- 
way robbery, he confessed to having stolen 
upwards of thirty horses, and there was a 
county and State reward on his head when 
arrested. He was brought in by four men, 


and they had him roped and chained until 
there was no chance for him to move a 
limb. They carried him in from the wagon, 


laid him down in the corridor, and after 
untying him, forced him into a cell at the 
muzzle of a revolver. 

“There’s Wild-Cat Jim!’ was shouted 
by half a dozen men as they heard the 
sound of his voice; and Jim laughed loud 
and long. 

“Ha! ha! ha!’ he roared, slapping his 
leg as if well pleased. ‘‘I’ll stay and take 
two or three meals with you, rest up a bit, 
and then I’ll walk out of your confounded 
shanty!” 

He really meant what he said, but John 
Granger had contrary ideas on the subject 
of his walking out. He knew the man, 
realized what a desperate villain he was, 
and proposed to keep an eye on him. 

The next day after Wild-Cat Jim came 
in, I arrived at the jail, to pay my relatives 
avisit. My parents were living in a town 
about a dozen miles away, and I had per- 
mission to remain as long as might suit 
me. I was then about nine years old, and 
did not know, and could not be made to 
fully understand the character of the pris- 
oners in the cells. While I was allowed 
full liberty to roam about the building 
alone, even to going down to the main hall, 
I was cautioned by both grandmother and 
Granger not to hold any conversation with 


* grandmother gave no opinion. 
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the prisoners, much less to pass any article 
to them through the grated door. 

It was Granger’s habit to allow the pris- 
oners the freedom of their corridor during 
the day, the men walking up and down 
reading novels, playing cards, and passing 
the time as they liked best. There was 
but one small window in the corridor, the 
walls were very massive, the door firm, 
and there was no danger. Wild-Cat Jim 
was not allowed to leave his cell at first, 
Granger knowing that he would attempt to 
take some advantage of the favor. But, 
after a week had passed away without sign 
that the villain had a hope of leaving the 
place, his appeals were listened to by my 
grandfather, who persuaded Granger into 
throwing open the cell door. 

‘* He may not be so bad as people make 
out,’’ remarked Josiali, who always pitied 
where others condemned. “And if he is 
as desperate a devil as you say he is, I do 
not see how he can do any mischief.” 

Therefore, Jim’s cell door was unlocked, 
and he was allowed to mingle with the 
rest. As grandfather said nothing in oppo- 
sition, Granger insisted that the villain 
should continue to wear his shackles, 
which were of course something of a safe- 
guard against his eseaping. He seemed to 
have no care whether the shackles were on 
or off, having assumed the role of a peni- 
tent, declaring his intention to reform. 

* Look out for that man, John Granger!’ 
cautioned my grandmother, as she looked 
through the door and caught a glance 
from the desperado. 

The man had been. in jail about ten days, 
and his conduct so far had been all that 
could be desired. Granger believed that 
he was plotting mischief; grandfather 
thought him a much-abused man, and 
One Mon- 
day morning it became necessary for 
Granger to wake a day’s journey into an- 
other county, and this would leave no one 
but my two relatives as a guard. My 
grandfather was cautioned to look out, as 
the prisoners might attempt an insurrec- 
tion and an escapade; and, for a wonder, 
he gave the warning attention. He had 
two revolvers and two rifles in the jail, and 
he loaded them all. One of the revolvers 
he put into his pocket, and the other arms 
were left in the sitting-room. 

During the forenoon it was discovered 
that the corridor door was out of order, 
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and grandfather set to work to fix it. 
Taking a small saw, two files and a ham- 
mer, he went at the difficulty, and soon 
had the door in repair. When through, 
he placed the todls on a stool in the hall, 
and went about his work, leaving them 
there. 

Near the middle of the afternoon, hay- 
ing seen that everything was all quiet with 
the prisoners, Josiah laid down for a nap, 
telling his wife to take an occasional look 
into the hall. Left to myself, I wandered 
into the hall, and, boylike, began using the 
tools. The attention of the prisoners was 
soun attracted, and a voice called me to 
the door. 

“Bub, do you want a whole pound of 
candy ?”’ inquired Jim, smiling, and trying 
to look sweet. 

Of course I did; whoever saw a boy that 
didn’t? I had entirely forgotten the oft- 
repeated warning not to talk with the pris- 
oners, and leaned against the door, in 
hopes to see the candy. 

“Well, sonny,” continued Jim, “if you 
will be a good boy, you shall have all the 
candy you can carry. You see, you are 
too small a boy to have those tools, and if 
your grandfather knew of it, he would 
whip you to death. Just hand them to 
me through the door, and then he wont 
know that you have been dulling them. 
And beside, I'll go down town to-morrow 
and get you all the candy you can eat.’’ 

I hesitated for a time, but, convinced 
that my grandfather would scold, if not 
whip, and, being bribed by the candy bait, 
I passed in the tools. I yet remember how 
the prisoners crowded around Jim, shook 
hands, laughed and danced, but I did not 
then see any occasion for their demonstra- 
tions. 

* Now, bub,” said Jim, returning to the 
door, ‘* you have completely spoiled these 
tools, and your grandfather will skin you 
and hang your hide on the fence, if he 
finds it out. If he asks you where they 
went to, tell him you don’t know.” 

I never had had cause to fear either of 
my kind-hearted relatives, but Jim’s words 
really frightened me. He made further 
promises about the candy, and I finally 
went away to the sitting-room, determined 
to tell grandfather a lie if he asked me 
about the articles. 

But he did not ask. He went about his 
duties after his nap without once thinking 
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of the tools, and so I of course did not 
broach the subject. Granger did not re- 
turn at night, as intended, but word came 
from him that it would take another day to 
conclude his business. 

“As you will be alone all night,” the 
note read, “‘let me warn you again to look 
out for Wild-Cat Jim. He will take this 
opportunity to make you trouble.”’ 

**Pooh! pooh!’ replied my grandfather, 
as he read the note; “Granger is a very 
active officer, but he is a regular old wo- 
man with his whims. I guess I shan’t have 
any trouble with Jim.”’ i 

And the guess was as correct as his 
guesses usually were. 

The night wore away without any dis- 
turbance to create alarm. Josiah had 
taken pains to see that the locks, doors and 
bars were all right, and he slept as soundly 
asasoldier. Each man had been locked 
in his cell, and the corridor door was a 
mountain in the path of any attempted 
escape. ‘ 

“ Josiah,’’ said Prudence, as we were 
seated at breakfast, ‘‘did you bear any 
noise during the night ?” 

“* Not so much as the sigh of a mouse,” 
replied Josiah. ‘“‘It was a remarkably 
still night.’’ 

“Well, Josiah,” continued my grand- 
mother, ‘J heard noises, and plenty of 
them. There was some deviltry going on 
among the prisoners. I beard a grating 
sound, as if they were filing off the bars. I 
want to go down with you and see what it 
was.’’ 

My grandfather made no objections, 
knowing that words could not alter the 
decision, and so after breakfast we passed 
through into the main hall. Just as Josiah 
was about to open the corridor door, there 
was a loud shouting from a female occupy- 
ing a cell up stairs, and Prudence went up 
to learn the cause. She was hardly out of 
sight when Josiah opened the door and 
went in. I saw him feeling about his per- 
son, heard him say “ Pshaw!’’ but did not 
then know that he had forgotten his revol- 
ver. While I remained by the door, he 
went down to cell No. 12, unlocked the 
padlock, but left it in the staple. He then 
came along back, serving each door in the 
same way. This was one of Granger's 
ideas, he letting out the occupant of cell 
No. 1, and making him let out the rest. 
Before the second man was out, the turn- 
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key would be outside the hall door. Well, 
Josiah pulled the padlock from the staple 
of No. 1, threw open the door, and the 
next moment was knocked clear across the 
corridor, while all the prisoners set up a 
yelling and shouting. Had grandfather 
been armed, he would have been all right, 
as the prisoner waited to open the next 
cell before further attack. He then leaped 
upon grandfather, held him down, and the 
other man ran from cell to cell to throw off 
the padlocks. 

“Shut the door and lock it, Frank!’ 
shonted Josiah, as he saw that an insur- 
rection was to occur; ‘‘and then run and 
tell grandmother.” 

I obeyed him, though terribly fright- 
ened, and then hastened up stairs, meeting 
grandmother at the head, carrying one of 
the rifles. She had heard the struggle, and 
knew what it meant. Just as she stepped 
upon the stairs, there was a wild yell, a 
great smash, and the corridor door was 
taken off its hinges. As afterwards ascer- 


tained, the rascals had used the tools with 
such vigor that the hinges of the door had 
been almost filed off, and any other man 
except grandfather must have noticed the 


work. 

Well, the whole twelve came bounding 
into the hall, having secured my grand- 
father in a cell, feeling confident that they 
had only to force the front door to make 
their escape. Prudence stood on the stairs, 
in plain view of the villains, and they 
yelled again as they saw her. 

‘Hold on, there!’ she shouted, bring- 
ing the rifle to her shoulder as asportsman 
does when about to make an off-hand shot. 
“The first man who comes a step nearer 
will get a bullet in his heart!” 

Tall, fierce-looking, and armed witha 
deadly weapon, the woman must have 
seemed like a determined obstacle in the 
path of escape, for the rascals halted in an 
instant. Still keeping the gun levelled at 
the crowd, and never once looking at me, 
my grandmother whispered : 

‘Frank, go down to the sitting-room, 
and bring me up that big revolver. You'll 
find it in the bottom drawer of the bureau. 
Be sure and get the big one, and run for 
your life!’ 

The brave woman, while looking the 
desperadoes in the face, and expecting a 
rush every moment, had noticed that the 
percussion cap had dropped from the nip- 
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ple, and she was yet cool enough to whis- 
per what she did. 

I ran with all my might, jerked open the 
drawer, laid hold of the ‘‘ Colt,’’? which was 
a heavy six-shooter, and in a moment was 
back again. I came just in time. The 
gang had recovered from their surprise, 
and having but little fear of the rifle (in 
the hands of a faint-away female, they 
thought), they made a rush for the stairs 
just as I handed grandmother the weapon. 
Click! click! went the hammer, there was 
a yell, a report, and the man who was one- 
third the way up stairs went rolling down, 
killed dead by a bullet through his head. 

As the smoke lifted, I caught a glimpse 
of grandmother’s face, and it frightened 
me more than the yells and the shooting. 
Her eyes were blazing, her teeth shut hard, 
her hair down, blood oozing from her 
mouth, coming from her bitten lips, and I 
never since have seen such a sight. 

“Go back! Go back to your cells this 
moment!’ she shouted, descending a step 
or two, and aiming the revolver at the 
head of the nearest man. 

The gang fell back, back until they were 


-half way down the hall, and then they 


stopped. Wild-Cat Jim had given the 
word, and they were going to try it again. 

“See here, old woman,’’ shouted Jim, 
raising his fist at her, ‘‘we’ll murder you ~ 
for this! We didn’t want to hurt you, but 
now we’ll roast you alive on the stove.” 

She was on the middle stair, and I at the 
head. Without moving her head or be- 
traying the least emotion in her voice, she 
whispered to me once more: 

“Frank, if the men get me, do you shut 
and lock the door, run into the sitting- 
room, lock that door, and then run into 
the street and tell the men that the pris- 
oners are loose. If you don’t do this they 
will kill you?’ 

The gang were shouting and shaking 
their fists, furious at being foiled by a wo- 
man, and then in a moment every voice 
was stilled. They were going to rush. 

“Come on, boys! Don’t spare her!’ 
shouted Wild-Cat Jim, and they rushed. 
They reached the stairs, came bounding 
up, and then there was a report, followed 
by another, and then everything was still 
again—everything except the sickening 
bump! bump! of two dead bodies as they 
fell from step to step. 

The smoke cleared off after a moment, 
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and I saw three bodies at the foot of the 
Stairs, and the blanched faces of the nine 
desperadoes half way down the hall. My 
grandmother had only been acting on the 
defence as yet; she now prepared to be- 
come the attacking party. Walking slowly 
down the stairs, her eyes looking like blaz- 
ing coals, her lips covered with blood and 
foam, and the smoking revolver held ready 
fur use, she stepped over the bodies, ad- 
vanced to within five feet of the nearest 
man, and said, her voice sounding like a 
sharp hiss: 

“Get back, dogs! Get back into the 
corridor! The man who stands here after 
I have counted ten will become a corpse.”’ 

{i did not faint away, but I came very 
near it. Clutching the railing for support, 
1 was so blind fora moment that I could 
not see the figures in the hall, but I could 
hear the clear voice of grandmother crying 
out: 

One—two—three—four—”’ 

She did not count further. The pale 
faces grew paler, the villains trembled, 
and they all rushed for the corridor at 
once. Grandmother followed them to the 
dodr, saw that her husband had been 
locked up, and she commanded: 

‘Each man of you enter your cell and 
shut the door! I give you just one minute 
to obey.”’ 

In less than thirty seconds every prisoner 
was in his cell. Prudence then went from 
cell to cell, dropped in the padlocks, then 
opened the one which Josiah occupied, 
and he walked out. His face was as white 


as the paper I write on, and he looked at 
her in such a vacant way that one would 
have thought him crazy or dreaming. But 
he was only amazed. He had heard all, 
realized all, and could not comprehend 
it. 

“Josiah, lock these doors, and then go 
and get Coroner Martin,’ commanded 
Prudence, turning to go out. “Tell him 
also to bring Mr. Dakin the undertaker.” 

The woman then sat down in a chair, 
told her story to the astonished crowd 
which soon came in, and went through the 
whole excitement without a flinch. When 
all was over, she went to the sitting-room, 
had a fit of hysterics as a recreation, and 
in half an hour was around getting the 
dinner ready. She had no care for the 
laudations of the public. 

“‘ The Barnabys came of a fighting stock,” 
was her reply. “Some starved at Valley 
Forge, some fell at Bunker Hill, one fought 
under Paul Jones, and the blood basn’t 
turned to water yet!’ — 

“Pooh! pooh!’ replied my grandfather, 
when badgered because he had no hand in 
the victory, “Prudence is good for any 
twelve rascals in the county when she has 
a fair chance, and I knew it!” 

Each one of the killed was shot dead, 
Wild-Cat Jim through the heart, and the 
other two in the forehead. Grandfather 
wanted to resign his position at once, but 
the wife would not listen to it, and he 
(she) was sheriff until the politicians suc- 
ceeded in doing what the dare-devil pris- 
oners could not do. 


A SERENADE. 


Thou lustrous Queen, all clad of light, 
Shining this night, 

Look from thy realms of upper skies 

Down on my maiden’s sleepy eyes, 

’ And paint thereon a dream so fair 

That music shall invest the air; 

And visions in her dreams shall be 
Visions of me! 


And while thy silver glories creep 
O’er her sweet sleep, 

Tell them to whisper in her ear 

That one to her heart doubly dear 

New York City, April, 1874. 


Singeth without a measure soft, 
That fain would wing its flight aloft, 
In at the window of his love, 

His own sweet love! 


And with its music make her dreams 
Like fairy scenes 

Of fairy-land, where all is bright, 

Nor darkness ever dulls the light. 

To such a home my wish would be 

That our two lives might gladly flee; 

So sweet the life, no thought would come 
Of earthly home. 

ARBER. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


[CONCLUDED. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ir was no affectation of pique or senti- 
ment, or even a morbid sensibility, that 
made Irene desirous her place of residence 
should be kept, for the present, a secret 
from her friends arid relations. She was 
simply sick of the world, and the world’s 
treatment of her; and felt as though she 
never should recover from this last shock 
unless she were left alone. She had tried 
so hard during her married life to do her 
duty, and win her husband’s trust and con- 
fidence, that it was a bitter blow to find for 
her reward that he had not only suspected 
her virtue as no other man would have 
dared to do, but had left her for sole leg- 
acy a dishonored name. He, for whose 
sake she had trampled on the thorny love 
he believed her capable of cherishing, un- 
mindful how much her shrinking flesh bled 
from the contact so long as she might carry 
her head erect, her conscience undefiled 
and pure. She did not realize the extent 
of the injury done to her fair fame until 
the grave had closed over the remains of 
Colonel Mordaunt. Until then her mind 
had been so much occupied with the grief 
his loss occasioned her, that it had had no 
time to dwell on the doubtful position in 
which she would be placed by the altera- 
tion of his will. But afterwards she saw 
it! She read it in Oliver’s indignation, 
Isabella’s pity, and Mrs. Quekett’s ill-con- 
cealed delight. Notwithstanding the good 
intentions of her sister-in-law and stepson, 
it hurt her pride that they should press on 
her as a freewill offering that which 
should have been her own by right. She 
could appreciate their affection, but yet it 
stung her bitterly. She could not remain 
at Fen Court, where she had reigned su- 
preme, and where the power to reign to her 
life’s end would have been too small a re- 
turn for the sacrifices she had made there, 
as a visitor, or even as a friend. And then 
the child—whom she had learned to love 
so much for his own sake—whom she re- 
garded as a sacred, though unconscious 
trust, from Eric—who was about the only 


creature left whom she could cling to—was 


she to part with him? Her name had been 


so cruelly associated with his, she could 
not keep him at Fen Court, nor even near 
it; nor should he be dependent on any one 
but herself or his own father for his main- 
tenance; what alternative, then, remained 
to her (unless she separated from Tommy 
and meekly accepted the stigma cast upon 
them both) but to go away? 

Irene was no humble-spirited, long-suf- 
fering Griselda, quietly to accept the indig- 
nity that had been offered her; the very 
fact that her husband’s suspicions were 
unfounded made her the more determined 
to show the world she snapped her fingers 
at them, and nothing should induce her to 
part with the child of her adoption except 
Muiraven’s wishes. She did not feel these 
things so keenly before the will was read. 
Her heart had been softened by her last 
interview with Philip. She had felt so 
much for his distress, that her own had 
been, for the while, lost sight of. But 
when she. heard herself defamed, and 
knew that every servant in her employ was 
made aware that he had suspected her, her 
pride rose uppermost; the firmness and 
decision which had made her what she 
was came to the front, and had the reten- 
tion of Tommy Brown blasted the remain- 
der of her life, she would have so blasted 
it. She had a right to keep the child—she 
had adopted him with her husband’s full 
consent, and no power on earth but one 
should part them. She went to Laburnum 
Cottage, intending there quietly to think 
over and settle her plans. But when she 
came to consider, she felt that as long as 
Oliver knew where to find her, he would 
never leave her in peace. He would follow, 
and argue, and plead, and pray, until per- 
haps he fairly worried her into acting 
against her own conscience; and to be left 
in peace was her most ardent desire. She 
wanted time, and repose, and quiet to en- 
able her to look her future—her blank 
cheerless future—steadily in the face. For 
remember, that for Irene still existed that 
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mysterious inexplicable barrier that had 
risen up, three years ago, between Muir- 

aven and herself, and she had but one 

hope concerning him—that he would per- 

mit her to retain the guardianship of his, 

as yet, unknown child. To compass the 

end she had in view Irene felt her destina- 

tion must be kept a secret. Her only chance 

of recovery lay in spending a few quiet 
months, until the first bitterness of her de- 
spair was over, and she had fixed upon her 

future course of life. Mrs. Cavendish was 

most anxious she should take lodgings at 

Sydenham, or remain with her at Labur- 
num Cottage. So close to London, she 

might renew acquaintanceship with all her 
old friends; and then the Crystal Palace, 

such an advantage! But the prospect of 
vicinity to flower shows and cat shows, 

concerts, pantomimes and _ conjurers, 

seemed to hold out no charms to our poor 
heroine. She remained, as her aunt her- 
self expressed it, ‘‘as obstinate as a pig,” 

and put in her final claim to the character 
by going up to town one day with her 
child and her luggage, and thence writing 
to inform Mrs. Cavendish that she had 
fixed on, and. was about to proceed to,a 
distant place, where she hoped and intend- 
ed to remain perdue, and free from the in- 
novations of all well-meaning friends until 
she should have somewhat recovered from 
the sudden shock of her late bereavement. 
But she did:not refuse to communicate 
with her relations, and many letters on 
the subject passed between them through 
the mediumship of Mr. Walmsley. 

It was strange how Cocklebury happened 
to become Irene’s destination. She had 
thought of Winchester—indeed, she had 
gone down to Winchester, hearing it to 
be a dull behind-the-world sort of old 
place, but had found the town fuller and 
more accessible than she anticipated, and 
passed on to a little village beyond. There 
she had experienced much difficulty in 
finding lodgings, and a certain landlady, 
in accounting for the rent of her apart- 
ments, mentioned they were in great de- 
mand. “ For only yesterday, mum, a lady, 
as might be yourself, came over from 
Cocklebury, which is a good twenty-seven 
mile to the left of this, all in a flutter for 
rooms, and would have took these directly 
only two wasn’t enough for her.” 

Cocklebury! the name seemed familiar 

to her—where had she heard it before? 
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She could not tell, and yet it reverberated 
on her heart as though it held a place 
there. Doubtless she had heard it in some 
desultory conversation with Lord Muir- 
aven, but the remembrance had died 
away. Only from that cursory mention of 
the fishing village grew out her final set- 
tlement there. She returned to Winches- 
ter and began to make inquiries concern- 
ing Cocklebury, and going to look at the 
desolate retired little hole, found two tiny 
rooms to suit a quarterly balance of five- 
and-twenty pounds, and engaged them. 

It was a dull lowering autumn day when 
the young widow removed her boxes and 
her little boy to their new home. Who is 
it thinks the country charming all the 
year round? Many say so, but they belong 
chiefly to the unfortunate class whose 
health, business or profit renders such a 
residence compulsory to them; and it is 
just as well to make the best of an incur- 
able ill. But for those who are not thus 
compelled to dwell there! No one denies 
its advantages in fine weather, and no one 
can appreciate them like the man whose 
life is spent generally in the close atmos- 
phere of town. There are moments when 
brain and body have been overworked, and 
speculations have failed, and the atmos- 
phere reminds one of that fabulous Pande- 
monium where we should like to consign 
all who have disappointed us; when the 
thought only of cool green fields, and 
waving boughs, and murmuring brooks is 
enough to make us forswear brick walls, 
gas, hurry, dust and lies forever; but does 
it last? We rush to the green fields; we 
lounge beneath the waving boughs; we are 
deliciously lazy and useless, and altogether 
demoralized for a few days of complete in- 
ertion; and then the brain springs up 
again, the mind wants food, the fields pall, 
the trees pall, the waters pall; we demand 
men and women, and conversation; we 
are again sharpening the mental scythe 
with which we mow down our adversaries ; 
and if it is beyond our power or our prin- 
ciples to rush back again pellmell into the 
arena of business and of work, we begin 
to hate the monotony we are unaccus- 
tomed to! But what of the country—that 
paradise of city men—in autumn and in 
winter? what of the leafless boughs, the 
filthy muddy lanes, the barren gardens, 
the evenings spent, night after night, at 
home, with your next-door neighbor five 
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miles away, and no resource but to read 
the papers till you go to sleep? A country 
house always feels damp and cold in win- 
ter. If it is a large one, it has long corri- 
dors full of draughts; and if it is small, it 
possesses horrid glass doors which open to 
the garden, through which one sees a pan- 
orama of sodden leaves that makes one 
shudder to look at. People in the country, 
too, get in the habit of leaving all the 
doors open in summer, and do not get out 
of it as completely as they should do in the 
severer season. Generally speaking, also, 
their chimneys smoke, and their passages 
are not half lighted or warmed; and, 
altogether, give me a house intown. A 
cosy house at the West End—not too large, 
for size implies grandeur, and grandeur 
entails care; but well-carpeted, well-cur- 
tained, and sufficiently ornamental not to 
render it incommodious. A house where 
privacy and publicity are alike attainable 
—where each and every one is free to 
come or to go—where the only rules are 
one’s own inclinations, and the only rest a 
change of occupation. 

Light it well, warm it thoroughly, main- 
tain it with an income not large enough to 
render work unnecessary, fill it with the 
daily fuod required by the nineteenth cen- 
tury intellect, place in it the people you 
love best—but no! I wont goon. Could I 
conjure up such a lot as that, I should 
never want to go to heaven! 

Fancy such a house on a dark winter’s 
evening; bright, light and warm, filled 
with the sound of wit and laughter, the 
voice of music, the deeper tones of argn- 
ment; or, if such things are not forthcom- 
ing (and with continuity even their glory 
would depart), why, ‘“‘Let’s go to the 
theatrel!’’ 

A blessing upon blissful ignorance! If 
every one knew and felt these things as we 
do, who would live in the country? And 
it’s quite impossible we can all live in 
town. I begin to wish I had not said any- 
thing about it. 

Poor Irene felt it terribly when she first 
went down to Cocklebury. Imagine turn- 
ing out of a place like Fen Court, where 
she had been enjoying an income of sev- 
eral thousands, to begin life anew ona 
hundred pounds a year, in two meagre lit- 
tle rooms in an ill-built cottage in the 
eountry! She had no heart left, poor girl, 
with which to bear it bravely, and she felt 
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as downcast and humiliated as though she 
were really guilty of what she had been 
accused. Master Tommy, too, did not tend 
to lighten her burden at this particular 
moment. Children, as a rule, do not take 
kindly to any violent changes; and this 
young gentleman’s character had devel- 
oped in a marvellous way of late. He had 
no recollection left now of his mother, nor 
the poverty in which he had been reared ; 
but quite thought—if ever he thought at 
all—that he was Irene’s child, and the lux- 
uries of Fen Court had always been his 
own. He liked to sleep in his mamma’s 
bed, and was proud that she should wash 
and dress him instead of Phoebe; but he 
grumbled dreadfully at the loss of his 
pleasures, and the inconveniences he was 
forced to undergo. ‘‘I don’t like that ugly 
basin!’ he would say, the first thing in the 
morning. ‘‘I wont be washed in it, mam- 
ma! It’s like a servant’s basin. I want 
the pretty one I used to have with the little 
roses on it. And why can’t I bave jam for 
breakfast now? Where is the jam we had 
at Priestley? why couldn’t you bring it. 
away with us, mamma? I don’t like this. 
new place. There is no garden here torun. 
in, and no carriage, and the woman has no . 
donkey—and when I asked her why she 
had no donkey, she said, if I wanted all 
those things, why did I come to Cockle- 
bury ?” 

“OQ Tommy! you mustn’t talk like that. . 
What did you say to her!’ 

**T told her not to speak to me; that ’m.« 
a gentleman, and the master of the fox- 
hounds, and I shall go back to the Court . 
and get my donkey. Let us go back to-. 
day, mamma. I don’t like this nasty place; ; 
there are only vabbages in the garden.” 

‘““My darling?’ said Irene, as she took: 
the child upon her lap, ‘‘ you wouldn’t like 
to go away from your mamma—would 


‘you?’ 


‘**No! You must come, too?’ 

“I can’t go, Tommy. Iam never going 
back to the Court again, and my little bey 
must try to be happy here.” 

‘**Don’t cry, mamma! I will be happy. 
I will get the little broom and sweep up all 
the crumbs. I like doing that much bet- 
ter than the donkey. And I will get your 
boots, and put them inside the fender, and 
then they will be warm when you go out 
walking. And I—I—” continued the 
child, looking all round the room to see 
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‘what he could do, ‘and I will do lots of 
things, mamma, if you wont cry.”” And 
then he would bring his mite of a pocket- 
handkerchief and scrub her eyes until he 
made her laugh in spite of herself, and 
think while this affection was spared to 
her she could never be entirely unhappy. 
Bat a hundred pounds a year is very, very 
little en which to keep two people—it is 
hardly enough to feed them. With cloth- 
ing they were, of course, amply stocked; 
but Irene (who was anything but ignorant 
of the value of money) found it hard 
enough to provide herself and the child 
with the common necessaries of life, even 
in such an out-of-the-way place as Cockle- 
bury. 

It was a wonderful little village, dedi- 
cated, apparently, to the nurture of old 
maids—who, one and all, called upon Mrs. 
Mordaunt and offered their assistance to 
her; but, though she was not ungracious, 


she declined all advances. She was not- 


going to have it said afterwards by these 
virtuous maidens that she came among 
them upon false pretences; and if they had 
but known, etc., etc. 

She could imagine, if any rumors of her 
unfortunate story reached their ears, how 
they would turn up their virginal noses at 
her and at poor little Tommy, and declare 
they had suspected it from the very first. 
So she kept to herself in those miserable 
little lodgings, and made them all the 
duller and less pleasant for the fact. She 
was devoted to the child—to his baby les- 
sons and baby pleasures, and waited on 
him like a faithful nurse from morning 
until night. She knew that it could not be 
long now before Lord Muiraven returned 
to England; and then, if she kept to her 
resolution, she must inform him of his 
son’s existence; but she still cherished the 
hope that he would not deprive her of 
him. She felt so desperate in her loneli- 
ness, that she meant to throw herself on 
his compassion, and entreat him not to 
take the boy away, but let her bring him 
up, as she had designed to do, and feel that 
she had something left still to render the 
future not all dark to her. And so she 
has been living for nearly four months 
-when Muiraven lands at the “ Coach and 
Horses,” and despatches his messenger 
with the intelligence that is to shatter all 
her hopes, It is a cold day in January; 
the air is keen and frosty, and the pends 


about Cocklebury are frozen over. Irene 
has just come in from a long walk with her 
little man, who is very anxious—like all 
high-spirited children—to be allowed tu go 
on the ice and slide; and she has been at 
some pains to explain to him how danger- 
ous sliding is, and how some little boys 
tumble down and break their noses, and 
others tumble in and are drowned. But 
her dreadful stories do not appear to have 
much effect on Tommy. 

**T wouldn’t be drowned!’ he says, con- 
fidently. “I would get out of the hole 
again, and run back as quick as I could to 
my mamma.”’ 

“And your mamma would give youa 
good whipping for being such a naughty 
boy,” returns Irene, laughing, as she di- 
vests him of his comforter and warm coat. 
“No, Tommy darling, I’ve got something 
much nicer for you than sliding on the 
ice. Guess what it is!’ 

“A pudding!” says Tommy. 

“Yes! a pudding for dinner—a nice lit- 
tle round pudding stuck full of plums, all 
for yourself. Make haste and brush your 
hair and come and eat it.’’ 

The child has already forgotten the lux- 
uries of Fen Court, and is as eager and 
excited over the pudding “stuck full of 
plums” as though pudding had never 
been an everyday occurrence. And yet 
Irene had to think twice before she or- 
dered it for him. 

It is two o’clock, their dinner hour, and 
when the meat is removed, she sits by the 
fire and watches the young rosy-cheeked 
rebel gormandizing his pudding, and feels 
quite happy and content todeso. She has 
so identified herself of late with this child 
—so accommodated her conversation and 
ideas to his, and schooled herself to be- 
lieve that there exists no one else in the 
world for her but him, that she is begin- 
ning to feel lonely when he is out of her 
sight. So she sits by, smiling while he 
eats and talks to her, when Muiraveun’s 
letter is put into her hand. The recogni- 
tion of the writing makes her tremble; 
but when she has opened and read it, the 
news which it conveys makes her tremble 
still more. 

She cannot believe it—Muiraven close at 
hand, ready to come at once and claim his 
child—his child, born in lawful wedlock, 
and heir to his titles and estates—her child, 
which under these circumstances she can 
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mever hope to be allowed to keep. Her 
child, who for the last two years she has 
brought up and nourished as her own, and 
grown to love as she believes that she 
could never love another, to be taken away 
—to be reared, educated, and sent forth 
into the world without her having the 
right to offer even an opinion on the sub- 
ject! She reads through the letter twice, 
and then she gets up, and walking blindly 
into the adjoining room, throws herself 
upon the bed in a paroxysm of despair. 

O, it is too hard! it is too bitterly, 
cruelly hard that this too should come 
upon her! that, turn where she will, God 
will not leave one loophole by which she 
ean escape from utter desolation! She is 
weary of it all—this continued struggle 
with wmisfortune—this fighting against 
fate, which only results in bruises and 
heart-sickness. She throws up the game 
—she will strive no more—she will never 
attempt to build up another affection for 
herself. Let him take his child and rear 
it as he will—the further away the better, 
for she will never trust herself to see him 
er to think of him again. He was hers, 
and he is Muiraven’s. His father must 
accept the entire responsibility of him 
henceforth, for she cannot halve nor share 
him—she must have him altogether, or not 
at all! 

‘*Mamma—mamma! may I have the rest 
of the pudding?” ‘The piping voice is 
close by her side, and the little hand is 
pulling sturdily at her petticoats. 

She raises herself languidly and looks at 
him—at the dark blue eyes, the waving 
hair, the tout ensemble so like the man 
whose love has spoiled her life. But this 
is no longer the little outcast—the poor, 
nameless, baseborn child, whom, spite of 
evil tongues, she has so fondly cherished. 
It is the,heir presumptive to one of the 
oldest earldoms in England that stands 
before her—the hope of a noble house— 
the legitimate son of the Right Honorable 
the Lord Viscount Muiraven—the—the— 
Honorable Thomas Keir. 

At the thought, miserable as she is, she 
laughs. The Honorable Thomas is reas- 
sured, 

“ Mamma! I want more pudding! Your 
little Tommy boy wants more pudding!’ 
he repeats, confidently, reading acquies- 
cence in the nervous sound. 

“ Yau’re not my little Tommy boy,” she 
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commences, bravely—but here memory, 
like a dark wave, sweeps over her and blots 
out all her courage. 

I cannot—I cannot part with you!’ 
she cries, vehemently; and thereupon be- 
comes horribly feminine, and goes off in a 
burst of hysterics. The sobbing and the 
shrill laughter penetrate to the lower re- 
gions and bring up the landlady, with, to 
use her own expression, “ her heart in her 
mouth.” 

“Lord sakes, my dear lady; and what- 
ever is the matter? here’s the poor young 
gentleman frightened out of his senses, 
and the messenger below stairs waiting for 
an answer, which, he says, he had orders 
to go back to the ‘Coach and ’orses’ as 
soon as possible.” 

In a moment Irene is herself again. 

1am so sorry—I am so grieved! I 
must have overwalked myself. Tommy, 
my darling, don’t look so frightened ; mam- 
ma is well again now. Go and eat your 
pudding, my child. And, Mrs. Wells, if 
you will come up again in—in ten min- 
utes, the letter shall be ready for the mes- 
senger.’”’ 

She drags herself off the bed as she 
speaks, and dashes her face in cold water, 
and will not give herself time to think. 
She is ashamed of her weakness in break- 
ing down before a servant and a child. 

The Hon. Tommy, reinstated in his 
chair, and consuming the remainder of the 
pudding, as though nothing had happened 
to disturb his pleasure, affords her the 
leisure she requires once more to peruse 
Muiraven’s letter. There is no question 
about what she must do; theré is-no op- 
tion permitted her of judgment or of 
choice; she is simply required to give up 
the child to its rightful guardian, and 
whatever it costs her, he must go! But 
she cannot meet Muiraven. Every misery 
of her life is connected with this man; he 
may even have been told the stigma that 
rests upon her for his sake. She feels as 
if she should sink into the earth with 
shame if she should see him. She is sore 
still and quivering from the effects of the 
constant shafts Fate loves to drive at her; 
her flesh and spirit alike recoil from the 
idea of discovering ber misery to him—or 
receiving his sympathy and condolences. 
What good can his friendship do her? 
Each time they meet increases the pain of 
parting. It has pleased Providence to 
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strip her of everything. Let it do its worst. 
She gives up love, friendship, all—thence- 
forward she will live and die—alone. So 
she sits down and pens the note which has 
already been given to my readers; which 
tells Muiraven that the child shall be sent 
to him, when and in what manner he may 
choose to intimate, but that she is as yet 
too little recovered from her late bereave- 
ment to permit of her receiving visitors. 

Muiraven does not know what to make 
of her letter. He supposes that, having 
informed Irene that her adopted child is 
the result of an imprudent marriage be- 
tween himself and the laundress’s niece, 
and that he has but lately come to a knowl- 
edge of the truth, is sufficient of itself to 
convince her that this was the obstacle 
which prevented him from coming for- 
ward as a suitor for her own hand. But 
the fact is our heroine had never associated 
that obstacle with the idea of any early 
entanglement, and was so occupied with 
the principal object of his letter, namely, 
his intention to reclaim the child, that she 
never guessed that Myra’s death had 
broken down the barrier between them. 
She only remembered that the man who 
had assured her, six short months ago, 
that nothing short of the impossibility of 
their union would have made him behave 
as he had done, and who was likely to 
prove a far more dangerous friend in her 
present condition than he had been before, 
desired a personal interview with her in 
order to deprive her of her last pleasure, 
and she should not grant it him. 

She could not stand face to face with 
Eric Keir (as in her heart she always 
termed him), and cover the desolation of 
her spirit with a smile. 

But he is an impetuous, energetic sort 
of fellow, whose patience does not rank 
among his highest virtues, and be can con- 
ceive no reason for Irene’s reticence, ex- 
cept that she has ceased to care for him. 
Perhaps she never did care for him. Per- 
haps she mistook her feelings all along, 
and her real affections had, after all, been 
given to this immaculate Colonel Mor- 
daunt, the remembrance of whose excel- 
lences, after four months’ burial, was still 
so redolent of sanctity as to forbid her 
showing ordinary politeness to an old 
friend who had travelled so far to see her. 
At such a horrid time of the year, too! 
Added to beivg obliged to put up with all 
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the desagrements of such a God-forsakew 
hovel as the Coach and Horses. 

Upon his word! what, in the way of 
sacrifice, does Mrs. Mordaunt require 
further? But women are so ezigeantes, 
the more you do for them the more they 
want. When he was beyond her reach she 
appeared all devotion to him; now that 
she can have him any day, he supposes 
she will keep him philandering after her 
for ten years before she will make up her 
mind to take him or to leave him! 

Why on earth can’t he forget her and 
have done with it? Hasn’t he had enough 
of women, that the moment he finds he 
has got out of one scrape, he must do his 
best to plunge into another? 

So he says and so he swears, as he 
marches incontinently up and down the 
parlor of the Coach and Horses, wearing 
out his temper and his shoe leather to no 
avail. 

At first he resolves he will go over to 
Cocklebury himself to-night, and try if he 
can see Irene, but, on second thoughts, he 
abandons the idea. After her note it 
would not be kind—it would hardly be 
gentlemanly to attempt to violate her pri- 
vacy so soov. He will wait till to-morrow 
to storm the citadel in person. Meanwhile 
he goes to bed, sleeps but indifferently, 
and is‘up at a most unusual hour for him 
the next morning, making great havoc 
(notwithstanding his anxiety) in the break- 
fast his landlady has provided for him, 
before he turns out in the cold frosty air 
and takes his way towards Cocklebury. 

Irene, too, gets little rest that night. 
There is nothing like a sore heart or an 
anxious mind for keeping one awake. It 
beats green tea hollow. She had sat up till 
a late hour the evening before, looking over 
and arranging Tommy’s w be, and 
dropping hot tears upon each little article 
which she has ordered and planned, if not 
made with her own hands, before she 
laid it in the box which is to accompany 
him upon his journey. And when every- 
thing was ready for his departure she crept 
into bed and took the rosy child into her 
arms, and watched until dawn, by the 
flickering night-light, the dark curly head 
of hair that rose and fell with the heaving 
of her bosom, only using her free hand 
every now and then to wipe away the tears 
that coursed down her face. Her restless- 
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mess, perhaps, or the instinctive knowledge 
that he is watched, makes Tommy wake 

early. She is generally the one to be roused 

by his imperative demands for stories or 

breakfast, and the first thing he does now, 
as consciousness returns to him, is to pat 
her cheek with his little hand. 

“Mamma, Mamma! wake up and tell 
Tommy-boy about Elisha and the big 
bears.”’ 

But he is surprised to find on this occa- 
sion that his mamma does not require to 
have her eyes violently picked open before 
she complies with his request, but com- 
mences at once, in an unusually low and 
subdued voice, to relate all his favorite tales, 
and does not discontinue until the dark 
January morning has resolved itself into 
something like daylight, and the child be- 
comes eager to get up and be dressed. 

Irene would like to postpone the moment 
of rising; she feels, with a shudder, that 
this may be the last time she shall ever hold 
her adopted darling in her arms, but the 
young tyrant’s orders are imperative, in 
fact, he wont lie still any longer. 

“There are beautiful little ice trees all 
over the windows, mamma, and I made a 
nice warm house for three of my snails 
under a cabbage-leaf yesterday, and I want 
to see if they’re happy and comfortable. 
Dress me quick, mamma, and let me go 
into the garden and look for my snails, and 
if they feel cold Ishall bring them all in 
and warm them by the fire.” 

She rises languidly and puts a match to 
her fire, and washes and dresses Muiraven’s 
child as if she had been his nursemaid. 
She, who was the belle of the London sea- 
son, who had been the envied mistress of 
Fen Court, kneels, shivering in her dress- 
ing-gown on that winter’s morning, and 
waits as humbly as a hireling, as lovingly 
as a mother, on ber lover’s heir. She but- 
tons up his boots, still muddy from the dirt 
of yesterday, and carefully wraps over the 
greatcoat and the comforter upon his litle 
chest. And then she takes his chubby 
cheeks between her hands and kisses them 
fervently over and over again, and lets him 
out of the sitting-room door with a caution 
to Mrs. Wells to see him safe into the gar- 
den, and goes back to her bedroom, and 
cries quietly to herself with her face buried 
in the pillow. 

God only knows what it is fora mother 
to part with a child, whether hers by right 
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or by adoption. We talkagreat deal about 
the ‘* divine passion,” but there is no divin- 
ity in an affection based on selfishness; and 
love, in its ordinary sense (that is, passion), 
has but one desire—to secure the object for 
itself. Whereas a mother knows from the 
commencement that she brings up her child 
foranother. And it is that reason, perhaps, 
that makes maternal love so generous and 
expansive that, where itis true, it can af- 
ford to extend itself even to those whom 
its child holds dear, It is the only unsel- 
fish love the world can boast of. It is, 
therefore, the only passion that can claim 
a title to divinity. 

Irene feels all this, even as she cries. 
She is miserable at the thought of parting 
with the child, but she would not advance 
one argument in herown favor that should 
deprive his father or himself of their natia- 
ral rights. She only hopes that, as it must 
be, it will soon be over, and herself put out 
of the misery of anticipation. She lies on 
her bed for some time lost in thought, and 
then, hearing the clatter of cups and 
saucers in the adjoining room, starts up to 
find that it is nine o’clock, and she has not 
yet commenced to dress. 

There is no particular hurry, however, 
and she makes a dawdling, untidy sort of 
toilet (women never care about their ap- 
pearance when they are miserable), won- 
dering the while how soon Muiraven’s mes- 
senger will return with the answer to her 
letter, As she enters the sitting-room the 
breakfast has been laid and the little black 
kettle is boiling over on the fire. She 
makes the tea, and glances indifferently at 
the time. A quarter to ten! She had no 
idea it was so late. How cold and hungry 
her child will be! 

She throws open the door at once, and 
advancing to the head of the stairs, calls— 

“Tommy!—Tommy!”’ in a loud voice; 
but no one answers her: 

“ Tommy, darling!’ she repeats ; ** break- 
fast is ready. Make haste, and come in.”’ 
Still there is no reply. He must be digging 
at the bottom of the long slip of unculti- 
vated ground he calls the garden. 

Irene walks down stairs, and stands at 
the open back door, with the cold frosty 
air playing about the long rippling hair that 
lies upon her shoulders. ‘Tommy, I want 
you. Come and have your breakfast,” she 
repeats: but the child is neither to be seen 
nor heard. 
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“ Mrs. Wells!’ from the top of the kitch- 
en stairs, “‘is Master Tommy with you?” 

** Bless you, no, ma’am. Aint he a-gam- 
bolling at the back ?”’ 

“1 can’t see him anywhere.” 

“I’m sure he was there half an hour 

” 

*‘He must have run down the road. How 
naughty of him! Whatshall I do?’ 

“T’ll send my Charlie after him, ma’am. 
He’ll bring him’omein no time. Here, 
Charlie, jest you get up, and go after the 
young gentleman, and bring him back to 
his breakfast. Now, look sharp, will you ?”’ 

** All right! Which way be I to go?” 

“Why, both ways, in course. Go down 
to the village first. I dare say he’s run off 
to the sweet-shop. He said he’d a mind to 
yesterday.” 

** How tiresome of him!” says Irene, but 
without any alarm. (What harm could 
come to a sturdy fellow like Tommy on a 
broad country road?) ‘I’m sorry to give 
you the trouble, Mrs. Wells; but he really 
is such a child!’ 

** You'll have your two hands full with 
him before another twelvemonth’s over, 
ma’am; and that’s the truth,” replies the 
woman, good-temperedly ; and Irene’s face 
blanches as she walks back to the sitting- 
room and remembers that before twelve 
hours are over she will probably have noth- 
ing more to do with her troublesome little 
darling. 

Lord Muiraven finds the walk to Cockle- 
bury pleasanter than he anticipated. There 
is something so exhilarating in the air of a 
keen frosty morning that our troubles are 
apt to appear smaller or more bearable be- 
neath its influence; and as he traverses the 
short distance that lies between him and 
Irene the probability of seeing her again is 
of itself sufficient to make the world look 
brighter to him. He recalls their early 
affection, and the interviews they had at 
Fen Court, and being gifted with as much 
capability of self-appreciation as the gener- 
ality of his sex, feels almost confident of 
his power to overcome, by argument or per- 
suasion, whatever scruples may have dic- 
tated her last letter to him. The leafless 
hedges on either side the road are garnished 
with hoar frost, the ground beneath his 
feet springs crisp and cheerily; and as 
Muiraven, with his hands in his pockets 
aud a cigar between his teeth, strides quick- 


ly along, he is in Cocklebury before he 
knows it. On the outskirts of the village 
lie several farmhouses, with their sur- 
rounding meadows—in one of which, close 
to the road, is a large pond, just frozen 
over with a two days’ frost. 

*Halloo!’ he thinks, as his eye falls 
upon it; “ that looks well. Another couple: 
such nights as the last, and it will bear. 
By Jove, though, that wont do;”—and. 
coming suddenly to a standstill, he regards 
something over the hedge. The object that 
has attracted his attention is the figure of 
a child, none other, indeed, than the rec- 
reant Tommy, who, having escaped from 
the cabbage-garden and the snails, has be- 
thought him of revisiting the pond which: 
excited his envy so much the day before. 
On he plods sturdily through the wet grass, 
with footsteps evidently bent on trying the 
treacherous ice. Muiraven for the first 
moment sees only a child in danger of a 
ducking, and calls out a loud warning from. 
where he stands; and his voice, although 
unheeded, has the effect of making Tommy 
raise his head before he steps upon the ice. 
As he does so he is recognized. 

The fearless saucy little face, the wide- 
open eyes, the curling hair, no less than 
the highbred air of the child, and the man- 
ner in which he is attired, all combine to 
make Muiraven recognize his son, and as 
he does so, and realizes his probabl: dan- 
ger, an anxious dread which has never had 
covert there before, rises up in his heart 
and makes him feel that he is a father. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, he leaps 
over the field gate, and runs through the 
grass to save the child. But Tommy is not 
to be outdone. He sees that he is pursued, 
guesses his sport is to be spoilt, and with 
all the energy that has characterized the 
Norham blood for so many generations past, 
determines that he will not be punished for 
nothing. One slide he will have first—one 
delicious dangerous slide, as he has seen the 
boys of the village take down the frozen 
gutters; so, running defiantly on to the for- 
bidden playground, he sets his daring little 
legs as wide apart as possible, and goes gal- 
lantly down the pond. Only for about a 
hundred yards, however, when, meeting 
with some obstacle, his equilibrium is dis- 
turbed, he tumbles head over heels, and in 
another moment is floundering amongst the 
broken ice. Muiraven, arrived at the brink 
of the pond, with all the haste he can, 
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walks straight in after him, crushing and 
dispersing the ice right and left as he goes. 

The water is not deep, and the child is 
easily recovered, but as Muiraven brings 
him to the bank he is frightened to per- 
ceive he does not stir. 

His eyes are closed, his mouth is half 
open, and from a cut across his forehead 
the blood is trickling down his face ina 
thin red stream. 

The father’s heart stands still. 

What is the matter? What on earth 
should have occasioned this? Can he be 
dead? 

He folds the boy closer in his arms as the 
horrible thought strikes him, and hurries 
onward to the village. The dripping state 
of Tommy’s clothes and his own nether 
garments, wet up to the waistband, excite 
the curiosity of the Cockleburians, and he 
is soon surrounded by a little crowd of men 
and women all ready and anxious to direct 
him to Irene’s lodging’s. 

“Ts there a doctor here?” he demands, 
hurriedly. 

“Bless you, no sir. We’ve no parish 
doctor nearer than the town; and he only 
comes over Mondays and Thursdays.”’ 

“Run on, then—any of you—as quick as 
you can to Mrs. Mordaunt, and tell her to 
have hot water and blankets ready for the 
child.”’ 

In his anxiety for Tommy’s well-doing, 
Muiraven does not consider the agony with 
which his intelligence will be received by 
Irene, and half a dozen villagers, eager for 
a reward, tear helter-skelter into Mrs. 
Wells’s presence, to tell her “the young 
gentleman’s been drownded, and she’s to 
get a hot water bath ready to put him in.” 

Irene, who is getting fidgety about the 
child’s continued absence, is standing in 
the staircase when the message is delivered. 
It strikes upon her heart like a bolt of ice. 

** What!” she says in a voice of horror. 
What?” 

“O my dear lady, don’t take on!’ ex- 
claims Mrs. Wells, wringing her hands and 
“taking on” herself as much as is possible 
on 80 short a notice; ‘‘ but the poor dear 
child has got hisself in the pond, and 
they’re a-bringing him ’ome to you. Lord 
a’ mercy! but-here they are!’ 

Irene does not scream—she does not even 
speak; but all the color forsakes her face 
as she stands there for a moment, with her 
hand pressed on her heart, as though, till 


that chooses to go on again, she could nei- 
ther think nor act. Then she makes one 
or two feeble steps forward to meet Muira- 
ven, who comes quickly up the narrow 
creaking staircase with the boy in his arms. 

“Give—give—”’ she says faintly, as she 
encounters him, and, without a word of 
explanation, she presses his unconscious 
burden to her breast. 

She carries it, slowly but firmly, to the 
light, and then sinks down upon the floor 
in a kneeling posture, with the child 
stretched across her knees. 

“*O my lamb!—my own lamb!’ she cries, 
in a voice of anguish that might pierce the 
heavens, “‘ no one has the power to take you 
Srom me now!”’ 

And Muiraven, standing by her, hears 
the words. 

‘“*Mamma,”’ says Tommy lunguidly, as 
though in answer to her appeal—“ don’t 
cry, mamma.” 

Irene stares at the child. His eyes are 
open—a faint color is returning to his lips 
—he is once more conscious. Ske screams 
with joy. 


is not dead!’ with rapid utterance. 


“Who said he was drowned? Look!—he 
smiles—he speaks to me. QO! my child— 
my baby—my own darling! God could not 
have had the heart to take you away.” 

And thereupon she rocks him backwards 
and forwards violently in her arms, and 
cries a plentiful shower of tears above him 
that relieve her excited brain. 

** Lor’ bless you, my dear lady,” says the 
sympathizing Mrs. Wells, “‘ the dear young 
gentleman’s no more drowned than I am! 
See he’s a-trying to raise hisself, the pretty 
dear. Let me take him from you, ma’am. 
He must be a deal too heavy for your arms.” 

‘Let me place him in the bed,’’ says 
Muiraven, gently. 

"No! no! I am quite able to carry him,” 
she answers, staggering toher feet. Mrs. 
Wells, let me have the hot bath at once, or 
he may take a chill. Make up the fire, 
Susan, and boil his bread and milk. And 
mamma will undress you, Tommy,” she 
continues, in soft cooing accents to the 
child. ‘‘ Mamma will take all these wet 
clothes off her little Tommy-boy, and put 
him in a nice warm bed, and tell him stories 
all day long. O my love! my baby!—what 
should I have done if I had lost you!’ 

And so murmuring, she passes with her 
burden from Muiraven’s view into the ad- 
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joining apartment, whence he is made cog- 
nizant, without partaking of the nursery 
mysteries that ensue, and result in Master 
Tommy being tucked up very dry and warm 
and comfortable in bed, and apparently 
without any more injury than is conveyed 
by a strip of diachylon plaster across his 
forehead. 

It is nearly an hour before Irese appears 
again, and Muiraven cannot help thinking 
she has made her absence longer than was 
necessary. As she enters the sitting-room 
she looks pale, harassed and weary. All 
her fire has departed, to be replaced by a 
nervous tremor that will hardly permit her 
to look him in the face. 

He meets her, holding out his hand. 

** At last, Isuppose I may say, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, that I hope I see yqu well.”’ 

“JT am afraid I must have appeared very 
rude,” she stammers: ‘‘ but the shock—the 
fright of this accident—”’ 

** Pray don’t think it necessary to apolo- 
gize. ican make every allowance for your 
forgetfulness. It is fortunate I was on the 
spot.” 

_“ Then it was you! Ihave heard nothing, 
remember. I have had no time even to 
inquire.” 

**O, it was undoubtedly me. I was tak- 
ing a constitutional along the Cocklebury 
high road this morning, when I came upon 
the young rebel about to make an experi- 
ment in sliding. I shvuted to him to stop; 
but it was no use. He would have his own 
way, so I had to go after him. It’s lucky 
the water was not very deep nor the ice 
very strong, or I might not have fished him 
outin time. As it was, breaking the ice 
bead foremost stunned him; and had there 
not been help at hand, I don’t suppose you 
would have seen the young gentleman 

” 

He speaks indifferently, as though the 
matter were not of much consequence to 
either of them; but she is trembling all over 
with gratitude. 

*“O how can I thank you sufficiently !— 
how can I say all 1 feel at the child’s recov- 
ery! Ishall never forget it as long as I 
live.’ Then he remembers that the boy is 
his, and pot hers, and blushes at what may 
seem presumption. 

“You must be very thankful too,” she 
adds, timidly. 

“ O, of course—of course,” he says, turn- 

ing away. 
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He is so bitterly disappointed at ber re- 
ception of him. It seems as though she 
had forgotten everything that has ever 
taken place between them. But it is com- 
ing back upon her now only too vividly. 

“*7—I—have not offered you anything, 
Lord Muiraven,” she says, glancing at the 
teapot and the toast-rack. “Have you 
breakfasted ?” 

Yes—thanks.”’ 

** Wont you take another cup of tea ora 
glass of wine 

**T don’t care for wine so early; but, if I 
might venture to ask—if you have such a 
thing in the house as a little brandy?” 

His teeth chatter as he speaks. She looks 
up quickly. 

** Are you not well ?” 

“I feel slightly chilled—rather damp 
about the extremities, in fact.’ 

She glances at his habiliments, and sees 
with horror that his trousers are soaked 
through up to the waist. 

**Good heavens! Lord Muiraven. How 
did that happen? Did you—you—fall in 
too ?”” 

“ Not exactly; but you can. hardly expect 
aman to fish a child out of four feet of 
iced water and keep warm and dry at the 
same time.”’ 

I never thought to ask if you re- 
quired anything!’ 

Her face turns red with shame, and with 
a deeper feeling, that is half self-reproach 
and half anxiety lest he should come to 
harm through her neglect. 

**O, never mind me,”’ he answers, laconi- 
cally. ‘‘I shall do weil enough; and I 
didn’t expect that you would think about it.” 

‘Lord Muiraven, please don’t say that. 
What can I do for younow? You ought 
not to remain in those wetclothes. I know 
it is very dangerous. Shall Iseud a man 
to the ‘Coach and Horses’ for a change ?”’ 

thank you. I think I'd better walk 
back myself. If you will give mea glass 
of brandy—”’ But he is shivering as he 
speaks. 

She flies to the bell, all excitement and 
eagerness again, and orders the servant to 
bring what he desires. 

** But that is not sufficient!’ she exclaims 
as he drinks the brandy—‘‘ Lam sure that 
is not sufficient. And Iam so helpless to 
do more for you. Lord Muiraven, do go 
home! It seems inhospitable to say so; 
but I am sure it will be the safest thing to 
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do. Go and get dry clothes on you at once 
—0O, how you are trembling—and go to 
bed, or do anything that is necessary. You 
should take care of yourself for—for— 
everybody’s sake.” 

He turns and looks at her. 

“*If I go, may I come again?” 

the child?’’—nervously. ‘“O yes, 
of course; but he had better wait until to- 
morrow now, had he not?” 

*“‘T should not think of moving him to- 
day. Till to-morrow, certainly; and per- 
haps I shall see you before then. Good- 
morning.” 

He walks down stairs almost abruptly, 
and leaves her to herself. As soon as he 
is gone she sits down and drinks her tea, 
and feels as though she had but just wak- 
ened from some fearful midnight dream to 
find. that it was morning. 

Tommy sleeps quietly for half the day, 
and is miraculously good the otber half. 
The cut upon his forehead has made his 
head ache, and he is disinclined for any- 
thing but to lie still and hear Irene read to 
him; and when he is wearied of that, and 
closes his eyes in sleep, she sits beside him 
offering up thanks to Heaven for his preser- 
vation, and thinking, not without some 
qualms of self-reproach, of the man whose 
claims to sympathy she had almost ignored 
in her alarm about his son, but who is, 
nevertheless, though she will not acknowl- 
edge it, ten thousand times dearer to her 
than Tommy can ever hope to be. As she 
sits in the darkened room recalling his fea- 
tures and the sad air with which he greeted 
her, her heart pleads for him and for her- 
self; and she speaks his name in a fond 

_ low whisper, whilst she entreats him not 
to think hardly of her for her reception of 
him. “If you only knew, Eric—if you only 
knew!’ she keeps on repeating, until her 
fancied colloquy resolves itself into 
tears. 

In the evening, when Tommy has finished 
his tea, sitting wrapped up in a shawl upon 
her knee by the drawing-room fire, and has 
been carried back to bed again, her heart 
leaps to hear Muiraven’s step upon the 
stairs. ‘‘ How foolish of me,” she thinks, 
as she bolts into the bedroom to recover 
herself, “‘when we shall never, never be 
anything but friends. O Erie! O my 
love!’ And then she falls to kissing Tom- 
my till she nearly wakes him up again. 


‘*Mrs. Mordaunt!” says Muiraven through 
the half-closed door. 

“Tam coming, Lord Muiraven!’ And 
ina minute she appears before him.. “I 
hope you have taken no harm from your 
immersion this morning. I have been re- 
proaching myself for my carelessness ever 
since; but I never thought that you were 
wet.” 

Pray don’t think aboat it again. Iam 
all right. How is the boy ?”’ 

** Quite well, thank you. He is asleep. 
Would you like to see him?’ She leads 
the way into the next room, and they stand 
beside the bed together looking at the sleep- 
ingchild. Presently Muiraven steops down, 
aud kisses him upon the forehead. 

** Poor little chap!” he says softly. 

**Lucky little chap, you mean,’’ replies 
Irene, speaking far more cheerfully than 
she feels. 

“To have you to love him and look after 
him. Yes.” : 

“He will not have that long. By the 
way, Lord Muiraven,” as they return to the 
sitting-room, “‘ please tell me—I would 
rather know at once—are you going to take 
him away to-morrow ov the next day?” 

“TI don’t want to take him away at all.” 

** But under the circumstances, consider- 
ing that he is—” 

** Do you love him very much, Irene ?” 

*“*O Lord Muiraven, you need not ask me 
that! You know—you must know—” 
Tears prevent her finishing the sentence. 

“Then keep the child. I have no wish 
to part you.”’ 

She looks up in astonishment with sweet 
wet eyes that make him tremble with eager- 
ness to fold herin his arms; but he only 
moves his chair a little nearer to her own. 

** Keep him! But how can I, knowing he 
is your lawful son? It could not be for 
long, you see; in avery few years his educa- 
tion, his welfare, his station in life, every- 
thing would combine to part us; and I— 
forgive me for saying so—but I have had so 
many partings, I feel as if I could not 
undergo another. No; itis best it should 
be as you first intended. He is your heir. 
Take him away, and rear him to be a com- 
fort to you. I have no longer lot nor part 
in him.”’ 

‘*TIrene! Irene! I cannot bear these 
tears.’’ 

“T am very weak to let them flow. I 
didn’t mean it; but you know how hard it 
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is for a woman to restrainthem. Don’t let 
us discuss the matter any more. His 
clothes are #]] packed and ready to go, and 
I—am ready to resign him.” 

* You love him almost as well as if you 
were his mother.” 

“T think almost as well.” 

You have kept and looked after him for 
two long years, during which without your 
care he might have died; and do you think 
that I will part younow? Never! Irene, 
you have acted as a mother towards my 
child. Don’t give him up. Be his real 
mother now.” 

He has come quite close to her, and got 
possession of her hand; but the face she 
turns to his is pained with doubt and mis- 
conception. 

“Eric, what do you mean ?”’ 

**T mean that the barrier that has spoiled 
both our lives is broken down, Irene; that 
you and I are free to love.”’ 

Good God!” 

“ Have you not guessed it? Did you not 
understand that the obstacle that kept me 
years ago from asking you to be my wife 
was this same marriage tie which was 
broken, but not disannulled; which from 
shame I had kept a secret from the world 
and my own father, and dared not divulge 
even to yourself? And can you wonder, 
after what has passed between us, that, 
finding myself once more free, you find me 
here?” 

He has clasped both arms around her 
waist, and tiung himself upon the ground 
before her; and she has placed her hands 
upon his hair, and.with blurred and misty 
sight, is gazing blindly into the depths of 
the violet eyes that are mee 80 passionate- 
ly upon her own. 

Irene, my darling, my ei answer me. 
Are you to.be mine ?” 

‘Yours she says dreamingly. 

“Yes, mine—my wife—my very own for- 
ever! Think of the years I have been wait- 
ing for this happiness, and don’t keep me 
in suspense,”’ 

*»But she startles him by suddenly leaping 
from her chair like one possessed. 

*O, IL never thought! I never dreamt,’’ 
she says rapidly, in a kind of feverish delir- 
ium, “that it was that that separated us. 
Tommy, Tommy, my baby, we shail never 
part again!’ And thereupon she leaves her 
lover standing by himself, and running to 
the next room, falls weeping on his child, 
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Muiraven, with a comical look of 
pointment on his face, follows and stand, 
beside her, 

“ve not had an answer to my question,” 
he says presently. 

She turns in all her frank, glowing 
womanhood, and throws herself into his 
arms. 

“O Eric!” she sighs contentedly, “ wha 
need of answer? Why have I loved this 
child 

* * * * 7 * * 

Now I should like to leave my tale juy 
where it is, and my hero and heroine jus 
where they are, for, since anticipationis 
invariably better than reality, I am sup 
they have reached their climax of happi- 
ness, But there are other people conneg- 
ed with their story, in whom perhaps some 
interest may have been awakened, and 
therefore I will throw myself into the high- 
est condition (all novelists are clairvoyants), 
and tell you what I see happening ina year 
to come. 

Oliver Mordaunt is living at Fen Coun 
with his Aunt Isabella, and they really get 
on wonderfully together, Since Irene has 
lived at Berwick Castle he has conquered 
his antipathy to holding Colonel Mordaunt’s 
property; yet he declares he shall never 
marry, but leave itto hereldestson. Nous 
verrons. Doubtless itis not the first vow 
that Fen Court has seen registered and 
broken. One thing is certain, however, 
Mrs. Quekett’s baneful presence will darken 
its walls nomore. The housekeeper is still 
living upon my dear Lady Baldwin, and 
other fashionable patronesses, of whose 
secrets she has become possessed, and will 
not let them forget the circumstance. Pain- 
ful as the revelation of his birth proved to 
him, Oliver would not take back his former 
ignorance, were it to be coupled with a ser 
vant’s tyranny. He has laid that ghost, 
once and forever, for the Leicestershire 
Mordaunts. 

Joel Cray is married, and the possessor 
of avery neat little farm on the outskirts 
of Priestley, where his mother and her 
family live with him. His love for his 
cousin was true enough whilst it lasted; 
bat, with the discovery that she had not 
been more wronged than her husband, some 
of his chivalry died out, Does that fact 
lower him in the opinion of my readers? 
He had a large and generous heart—why 
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should its affections be all wasted on the 
dead, whilst the living lived to benefit by 


them ? 


It did not take long to secure Lord Nor- 
ham’s forgiveness for his son’s delinquency, 
and he welcomed Irene with all the affec- 
tion of a father, and the pride of a uoble- 
man who rejoices in the prospect of seeing 
his ancient line carried on by a woman who 
would adorn any station in life. 

The Honorable Tommy, much spoilt, 

s his life with his grandfather at Ber- 
wick Castle; but Lord and Lady Muiraven 
spend much of their time in London, or in 
visiting their friends and relations, making 
up, in fact, for the long and weary widow- 
hood during which they were divided, 

Are they happy ? 

Ah! my friends, is anybody happy in this 
world? Don’t try to peer too closely into 
Jrene’s second married life, lest you should 
be disappointed. You expect so much for 
your characters of fiction—so little (if you 
are reasonable) for yourselves. She loves 
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her husband as devotedly as it is possible 
for one human being to love another—she 
would not have him in any particular dif- 
ferent from what he is—she could not imag- 
ine the horror of having her life separated 
from hisown. And yet— 

And yet (if there have not already been} 

I have no doubt there often will be times 
when she will wonder how she could have 
made herself so. utterly miserable without 
him. The factis, no creature in the world 
is worth the misery of another creature’s 
life. We pine for them, we rave after them, 
we strain every muscle—sometimes we com- 
mit every sin to attain them—and when 
gold lies in our hand, it turns to ashes and 
dead leaves. 

Ah! mortals, take love when it comes to 
you—thankfully—adoringly, if you will; 
but never sin to grasp it. 

The only love which satisfies in the at- 
tainment (and in this last sentence lies the 
whole moral of my story) is the Love in 
Whose Presence sin must not be named, 


The autumn day is nearly done, 
And the flickering sunbeams play 

Around me, but my mind has roved 
From earthly scenes away, 

And asks this question o’er and o’er, 
“O, where art thou to-day ?”’ 


most 
In the beautiful long ago, 


Where the fair white lilies blow, 
And the golden harps of angels blend 
With the crystal water’s flow? 


Know aught of our tears and sighs? 


And turn with loving eyes 


palms, 
And the glories of paradise ? 
Jackson, Mo., March, 1874. 
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Do the friends whose smiles we treasured 


Clasp hands with thee by the river bright, 


Can it be that those on that shining strand 
Dost th oudream of the aching hearts below, 


From the jasper walls, from the waving 
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Does thy heart, midst bliss no mortal knows, 
Hold tender thoughts of me? 

Dost thou think of all the joys and griefs 
That I have shared with thee, 

And will my name shine clear and bright 
Through the years of eternity ? 

O gentle face! O loving one! » 
Thou hast passed from my sight away; 

But faith points ever upwards, while 
I hear her softly say— 

** Look, look beyond the sunset clouds, 
For her soul is there to-day. 


“An angel’s eyes are watching thee, 
From yonder shining dome, 

And when thy tired feet no more 
In earthly paths shall roam, 

Her spirit bright will wait for thee, 
And shout the welcome home!’ 
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THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 
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BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


CHAPTER 1. On this morning a couch was drawn tp 

Ir was the noon of a burning hot day in one of the library windows, and on ith 
the month of July. Avsilence deep and clined the Countess of Trenham—a {gi} 
undisturbed seemed to have fallen upon fair lady, with a gentle face and wistfy) 
the stately castle of Trenham. No one eyes. She was not beautiful—she ‘ha 
was visible; all sounds were hushed. neither violet eyes nor golden hair, suchas 
In the deep green woods around could poets dream of—but she had a gracious 
be heard the fall of the grand cascade, the and dignified manner, a calm, clearcut 


singing of the summer brook, and the faint patrician face; in her eyes lay a shadow ath 
whisper of the wind among the trees. In such as would fall upon one who knew deem 
the heart of the wood, where the shade What it was to live in fear. She sat, om and 
was deep and cool, the birds were singing, this burning July noon, looking intently - 
but where the sun shone brightest and down the green glade, watching the shad- oe 
warmest their song was hushed. The bees o©WS that danced upon the grass, and the dow! 
roamed languidly from flower to flower. birds that rejoiced in the warm bright sun. ma! 
Those woods of Trenham were wondrously Lady Trenham was not alone. At the > 
fair and beautiful. Under the shadow of table, writing busily, pausing at times to te 
the tall trees, as faras the eye could reach, consult one or other of the papers that lay - 
wild-flowers raised their heads in thick near him, sat the Earl of Trenham—s ni 
abundance—the starry primroses, the sweet noble stately man, seemingly just in the _ 
cowslips, the dainty “white stars,” the prime of life—a man with a proud face 5 
bluebells. and powerful frame—one who looked every thi 
In the midst of Trenham woods stands inch of him a soldier and a gentleman. ‘in 
the castle—an old gray stone building of One thing marred his face, and that was h 
grand and imposing aspect, with noble its expression of indomitable pride—pride a 
towers and stately turrets, and large win- that would neither break nor bend, that “ 
dows looking like huge diamonds in the knew no limit or bounds, directed his e 
sunlight—a castle that speaks of ancient every thought, word and action. It was 
grandeur, one of the “stately homes of not vanity—Lord Trenham was too proud a 
England,’’ the cradle of a noble race. to be vain; nor arrogance—he was ever wee 
Magnificent gardens and pleasure-grounds considerate and kind to his inferiors. wi 
surround it; on one side isa broad deep Pride of race and of name, pride of high br 
lake; in front, a green lawn, at the bottom _ lineage and spotless descent, pride that was a 
of which stands a grove of the famous the ruling passion of his life, spoke in th 
chestnut trees for which Trenham is cele- every feature of his face. Inflexible will a: 
brated. There could be no fairer home, was imprinted there—the will of a man - 
no more picturesque or beautiful spot. who would suffer all, dare all, but never . 
Artists come from far and near tosketch yield. It was a face to admire, perhaps, ‘ 
its beauties. but not to love; and the lady’s eyes fell k 
The library at Trenham Castle was per- wistfully upon it. h 
haps the most comfortable room on this In that same face there was, too, an ex- 


hot July day, It was cool and shaded. pression of habitual restraint and suffer- 
The long French windows were sheltered ing. For all his broad acres and fair lands, 
from the sun by arich profusion of roses his stately castle, his title and rank, Phil- 
and eglantine. They opened on toasmall ip, eleventh Earl of Trenham, had never 
green path which led to one of the most been a happy man, nor led a very happy 
beautiful glades in the wood—a glade life. 

where the tall trees met overhead, and the His sorrow was the same as that which 
golden light that comes softly filtered falls to the lot of so many others—want of 
through them is rich and mellow. money. His father—Hubert Trenham— 
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had been one of the wildest men of the 
day. He squandered a magnificent for- 
tune, and died, leaving his estate burdened 
with debts and mortgages heavy and nu- 
merous. 

When Philip, Lord Trenham, succeeded 
his father, he succeeded also to a load of 
care and sorrow. The large rent-roll was 
absorbed in the payment of interest; the 
lands were mortgaged ; there was no ready 
money. Most of the splendid old family 
plate had been sold; there were no horses 
in the stables; the hounds had long been 
given up; and, what made matters still 
worse, there was no credit for the beg- 
gared heir of Trenham. 

It would be the work of a lifetime to re- 
deem the property and pay off the debts; 
and to that work Lord Trenham pledged 
himself, The town house in Grosvenor 
Square was let, and the young earl settled 
down at Trenham with his life’s task be- 
forehim. He was then only twenty-one. 
He dismissed the large and useless retinue 
of servants, retaining only a few; then, 
after two years of seclusion and economy, 
he went to Germany, and there Lord 
Trenham made what he afterwards con- 
sidered the greatest and only mistake of 
his life—he married for love, without 
thinking of money. For six months he 
dwelt in the little village of Eichstein, on 
the Rhine. There he met and loved the 
tall, fair, gentle lady who became his wife 
—Hilda von Reichart. 

She was the only daughter of the Baron- 
ess von Reichart, the widow of a brave 
The baroness had no for- 
tune—only a life-interest in some property 
which at her death reverted to another 
branch of the family. It was therefore 
with the greatest delight that she received 
the proposal of Lord Trenham for her 
daughter’s hand. To her simple and in- 
experienced mind, the young English earl 
was a millionaire. Hilda would bea count- 
ess—would reign over one of those grand 
English homes of which she had read and 
heard. 

The chances are many that, if Philip, 
Lord Trenham, had met Hilda in the bril- 
liant crowd ‘of a London season, he would 
hardly have noticed her. It is quite an- 
other thing to meet a gentle fair-haired 
girl, with dovelike eyes and sweet lips, in 
the very region of romance, the very realm 
of love and fancy. 
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Before the young English earl had spent 
many days in her society on the fair banks 
of the Rhine, he believed himself deeply 
and passionately in love with her. Her 
face appeared to him most beautiful as she 
sat, while the moon shone upon the water, 
telling him the legend of the Lorelei. He 
asked her then and there to be kis wife; 
and Hilda, who had seen no one so brave 
or so handsome, so stately or so chivalrous 
as the young earl, gladly consented. She 
loved him deeply and well. Her love never 
quite died away. 

Lord Trenham was too proud to deceive 
in the least respect the young girl who had 
promised to share his lot. He told her of 
his poverty, his forced economy, and quiet 
retired life. He told her how for many 
years they must live almost alone, without 
the state and ceremony befitting their 
name, She consented willingly; there was 
acharm to her in the name of Trenham 
woods; she could be very happy in the 
grand old castle with the tall trees, having 
the blooming flowers to admire, and the 
brave young Englishman tolove. The Earl 

of Trenham married the fair German 
maiden, and brought her to his English 
home. She was very happy there, and en- 
joyed the simple primitive life. Hilda 
Trenham wanted nothing else while that 
fair book of nature lay spread open before 
her. 

During the second year of their marriage 
a beautiful little golden-haired girl came 
to gladden their hearts, and a year after- 
wards the young heir of Trenham was 
born. Lady Trenham was happier then 
than she had ever been. Little Evelyn 
was acharming child, giving promise of 
rare and wonderful beauty in after years, 
while Albert, or, as he was commonly 
called, Bertie, was a brave and noble boy. 

Lady Trenham was very happy with her 
children, but after a time a shadow seemed 
to fall over the love that had once existed 
between the husband and wife. Lord 
Trenham never failed or wavered in his 
resolution. He never varied the quiet 
economical routine that he had laid down 
for himself, but after a time he became 
discontented and unhappy. That was 
when his children were growing up, and 
he could not give them the advantages due 
to their position, Then his heart grew 


sad and sore within him, and he would 
say to himself that he had sacrificed the 
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interests of the family to his own love, 
and half regret that he had not married for 
money. As years passed on, and the 
golden-haired Evelyn grew older and more 
beautiful, his hopes revived. She might 
marry well; with the prestige of her name 
and rank, with the dower of her lovely 
face, it was most probable she would do 
80. 
From his earliest years Bertie Tren- 
ham’s ambition was to be a soldier. Asa 
child- his chief amusement was mimic 
warfare; his toys consisted of miniature 
guns, trumpets and flags. No boy was ever 
born with a more decided vocation than 
the young heir of Trenham. His father 
wisely yielded to it. He would have pre- 
ferred his son to become a great statesman, 
one of the leaders of his country, but the 
boy longed for a military life. Soon after 
he left college his father purchased a com- 
mission for him in “The Queen’s Own 
Rangers,” and there was no finer or braver 
young officer in the army than the Earl of 
Trenham’s son and heir. 

One comfort came to Philip, Lord Tren- 
ham; his self-denial and self-sacrifice had 
their reward. He knew that when he died 
his son would succeed to a free and unen- 
cumbered estate. The debts were paid, 
ihe mortgages with one exception cleared 
off. Bertie would be able to restore all the 
family splendors if he married well, and 
then Trenham would shine again with all 
its ancient lustre. On the two children 
every hope of his life depended; and on 
this morning, when the July sun shone so 
bright and warm, there had come to Lord 
Trenham news that filled his heart and 
mind with glad delight. 


CHAPTER Il. 


AFTER writing for some time, Lord 
Trenham turned suddenly to his wife. 

“T have news that will surprise and 
please you, Hilda,” he said. “Evelyn is 
most fortunate. She has never made her 
debut, been presented, or mingled in any 
way with the great world, yet I have re- 
ceived a proposal for her this morning that 
would make any girl in England proud.” 

Lady Trenham looked with some sur- 
prise at her husband. For many long, 
long years she had not seen him so cheer- 
ful or animated. 


“Tell me about it,” she said, gently, 
and her husband continued; 

“ You remember, perhaps, that last year 
Evelyn went to Lady Moreham’s—g» 
spent three weeks there. She told usshy 
had met young Clive Hamilton. He was, 
mere “nobody” in those days, but by the 
death of two near relatives he has sing 
succeeded to the estates and title of Lon 
Brooke of Brooklynne. He is now one o 
the richest men in England. He writes) 
beg my permission to visit Trenham, hop 
ing to be able to win my daughter's hear 
and hand. Gould anything be more fort. 
nate, Hilda? He offers anything I wisht 
name in the way of settlements. I shall 
live to see you enjoy life yet.” 

** You had better tell Evelyn,”’ said Lady 
Trenham. ‘I will find her and send be 
to you.” 

Leaving the cool shady library, the lady 
walked rapidly through the magnificent 
suite of rooms. 

“If it could be,” she said—“if this 
cloud would pass over and the sun of pros 
perity shine upon us!” 

She reached the western wing of the cas 
tie, where ber daughter had a suite of 
rooms fitted up for her special use. Open- 
ing the door of the morning-room, the 
scene was so pretty that she paused for 
minutes to gaze at it. 

The room itself was empty, but the long 
windows were thrown open. In the gar 
den, seated under the shade of a spréading 
tree, were two young girls. Both wer 
busy over some light, elegant, useless fem- 
inine employment, generally known a 
““Jady’s work.” Near them sata gentle 
man, reading aloud from some book ‘that 
caused great amusement. The sunshine 
fell upon the golden hair and lovely fate 
of Evelyn Trenham. Her mother might 
well gaze fondly upon her—by poet or 
painter nothing could be imagined mor 
charming or graceful than the young girl. 
By her side sat her cousin, friend and com- 
panion, Katherine Rainsforth, a tall stately 
brunette. 

Katherine Rainsforth—theorphan child 
of Lord Trenham’s only sister—had been 
adopted by him and brought up as his own. 
She had shared the studies and pleasures 
of his daughter. Katherine was some 
years older than her cousin, but the girls 
were like sisters. 

The gentleman who was reading wa 
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more than handsome. His features were 
of the purest Grecian type; the eyes large 
and dark; the black hair had a careless 
graceful wave; the dark mustache did not 
quite conceal the firm shapely lips. Lionel 
Carteris had the rarest and highest type of 
beauty—that of intellect and expression. 
The dark luminous eyes were full of 
thought aud feeling. His was a face that, 
once seen, was never to be forgotten. 

Lionel Carteris, who talked and laughed 
so gayly with Evelyn Trenham, was the 
earl’s secretary aud amanuensis. His father 
old Squire Carteris—had been one of the 
earl's college friends. Lionel was at school 
with Bertie when Squire Carteris died, a 
ruined man, leaving nothing save a good 
name. The earl offered his services to 
Lionel. He wanted some one to help him 
in the management of his estates, to assist 
him in his complicated accounts, to take 
the place that his own son should bave oc- 
cupied. He offered this post to Lionel, 
who gladly accepted it as a preparatory 
step to something better. And now he 
had been for two years at the castle. 

No thought ever seemed to cross the 
mind of Lord or Lady Trenham that it was 
unwise to allow constant companionship 
between their daughter and the handsome 
gifted secretary. They considered her as 
belonging to another and superior order of 
beings. He was their paid dependaut, their 
inferior; she the only daughter of their 
house. So far from fearing or foreseeing 
danger, they were pleased that she had 
some ove to assist her, direct her studies 
in art and literature, correct her sketches, 
and make a third in the glees Lord Tren- 
ham liked well to hear. They looked upon 
the secretary much as they did on the pens 
and pencils he used; they never thought of 
him as a being likely to love and be loved. 

Lady Trenham stood by the window 
watching the group in the garden. She 
looked at them as she would have looked 
at any other beautiful picture; there was 
no thought of espial in her mind. Sudden- 
ly Lionel read something. She could not 
hear the words, but she saw her daughter’s 
eyes meet his, and the mother’s heart died 
within her as she read that look. It told 
of deep, fond, unutterable love; it was a 
look such as years ago her own face had 
worn when he who was now her husband 
first spoke of love to her; nor did she fail 
to observe the burning flush which crim- 
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soned that lovely face when Katherine 
suddenly cried out that “Lady Trenham 
was there.” 

““Do not disturb yourselves,” said Lady 
Trenham, joining the little group; “keep 
your place, Katherine. I am sorry to in- 
terrupt you, but your father, Evelyn, is 
waiting in the library; he wishes to see 
you.”’ 

Again she sawa rapid anxious look ex- 
changed between Lionel Carteris and her 
daughter, while Evelyn’s face grew pale 
and frightened. . 

“Come with me,” said, Lady Trenham, 
taking her daughter’s hand; ‘‘ we must not 
keep the earl waiting.’’ 

A look of more than anxiety came over 
the face of Lionel Carteris as the two 
ladies left the garden, and something like 
& moan escaped his lips as he watched 
them. Lady Trenham’s heart was full of 
a vague terror and anxiety that she could 
not understand. 

“What does papa want me for?” asked 
Evelyn, as they reached the library. 

‘“He has good news for you,” replied 
her mother—“ news that I hope will please 
you, my darling.” 

Lord Trenham rose when his wife and 
child entered the room. He took Evelyn’s 
hand in his own and held it there. 

“My little Eve,” he said, gently, “I 
have great news for you.” 

It was very seldom that the grave and 
stately Earl of Trenham gave way to any- 
thing like emotion, or yielded to any dem- 
onstration of affection. His daughter 
looked at him in utter surprise. She saw 
the glimmer of tears in eyes that she had 
never seen so gentle and tender before. 
She saw the firm grave lips quiver as they 
smiled. 

“] have such news, Evelyn,” he said. 
**T am proud of you—proud of the con- 
quest you have made, of the heart you 
have won.” 

If he had looked more attentively at his 
daughter’s face, he would have seen the 
rich bloom fade away, and a wild horror 
come into the sweet eyes. 

** Lord Brooke, whom you met last year 
as Clive Hamilton, has written, asking per- 

to you. 
Evelyn, 1am a proud man, but even 1 am 
satisfied. Idid not expect such an offer 
for you, child.’ 

There came no reply from the white 
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lips. The earl liked his daughter even 
better for what he deemed her delicate 
silence. 

“Lord Brooke proposes to pay us a visit 
this month,” he continued. ‘I shall 
write and bid him welcome. You are too 
young to understand all the benefits that 
will accrue to us from this marriage. Eve, 
it will lighten my heart of a load that has 
weighed it down for years. I thank Heay- 
en for all its mercies, Shall I send Lord 
Brooke any message from you?” 

Then for the first time he saw the white 
frightened face and trembling lips of his 
daughter. 

*** What is it, Evelyn?” he asked, gently. 
**Have I alarmed you—told my news too 
suddenly? Speak to me—tell me you are 
pleased and happy.”’ 

Lord Trenham hardly knew the voice 
that came at length from the -white lips. 

“Papa, dear papa,’’ cried the young girl, 
must not come—it can never 

The earl looked at his fair young daugh- 
ter with surprise. He had no suspicion 
that her words arose from anything more 
than the shyness and timidity of a young 
girl. Lady Trenham listened to her with fear 
and a vague dread of what might follow. 

“Why can it never be?” asked her 
father, with something like a smile. 

“For a reason stronger than death, 
papa,” she replied. 

* But,” pursued Lord Trenham, “ what 
reason can I give him ?”’ 

“JT do not love him, papa,”’ she replied. 

**My dear child,” said the earl, “ that is 
no reason at all in our rank; love, as it is 

called—fancy would be a better name— 
‘. maust give way to other and higher consid- 
erations. You have no dislike to Lord 
Brooke, I presume ?” 

she said, faintly; ‘‘none.’’ 

“ Then you will soon learn to love him,’’ 
returned the earl, triumphantly; ‘“‘so I 
shall write and tell him when to come.”’ 

But Evelyn laid her hand on his arm. 

** Papa,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘it can 
never be. A reason strong as death for- 
bids it. Do not ask him—I have no love 
to give.”’ 

“Poor child,” spoke Lord Trenham, 
gently, ‘“‘I have been too abrupt.”’ : 

“No,” she cried, wildly; “it is not 
that—believe me it can never be!’ 

But for all answer the earl led his 
daughter to the couch by the window. 
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“Rest there, Evelyn,” he said; “J 
answer Lord Brooke’s letter at once. Yo, 
will be pleased to see him when jy 
comes.’’ 

He was alarmed at the wild burst o 
weeping. It was no mere girlish timidity 
—it was the grief of one who had troubj 
of no light kind upon her. 

“T do not understand you, Evelyn,” sajj 
the earl, gravely. ‘There must be som 
reason for your strange behaviour. 
now to your own room—remember hoy 
much of your father’s happiness and wel. 
fare you hold in your hands—remembe 
how much of the dignity and well-being of 
our house depends upon you—and come to 
me with a different answer this evening.” 

His was a grave sad face as his daughter 
went away weeping quietly. 

“What can be the matter?’ he asked, 
turning to Lady Trenham. “ Follow th 
child, Hilda, and see if you can make} 
out.” 

He would have been still more alarmed 
if he could have seen his cherished and 
beloved daughter wringing her hands and 
crying aloud in the solitude of her ow 
room. 

‘* Katherine,” said Lady Trenham to her 
protege, “‘I want you to do me a favor, 
Go to Evelyn’s room, and see if you can 
persuade her to tell you why she objects 
Lord Brooke’s proposal.” 

“Has he made one?” asked Katherine, 
with surprise. 

“Yes,” replied Lady Trenham—‘he 
has loved Evelyn ever since he saw her 
last year. You know,” she continued, 
much such a marriage would con 
duce to the happiness of Lord Trenham 
and the welfare of the family. Reason 
with her, Katherine—she will perhaps lit 
ten to you.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was some time before Katherine could 
obtain admission into her cousin’s room; 
when the door was opened at last, she 
looked almest with fear at the white tear 
stained face, and the dark eyes so fullol 
fear and sorrow. 

‘‘ Evelyn darling,” said Katherine, “ what 
is the matter? Let me come and talkt 
you. I used to comfort you years ago in 
your childish troubles; let me comfort 


you now.” 
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But neither kind words nor caresses 
changed the look of despair on Evelyn’s 
face. Katherine drew the young girl to 
her, and laid the drooping golden head 
upon her shoulder, sitting in unbroken 
silence while the unhappy girl wept as 
though her grief would utterly break her 
heart. 

“Did you dislike Clive Hamilton so 
much?’ asked Katherine, at last. “I re- 
member when you came home you seemed 
pleased with all his kind attentions.” 

“T have never thought ef him since,’’ 
said Evelyn. ‘‘It is not that, Katherine. 
I seem to have been asleep and dreaming, 
and to have suddenly awakened. O, I 
cannot bear the reality that I look now for 
the first time in the face!’ 

“ What is the reality, Evelyn?” inquired 
her cousin. “Trust me—tell me; I will 
help you—I will do all I can.” 

“ Katherine,” said the poor girl, wring- 
ing her hands, “even to myself I am 
afraid to say what I have done—how can I 
tell it to you? Have you never suspected 
my secret ?” 

“ Your secret—no,”’ replied her cousin. 
“ What secret can you have? You are but 
a child, Eve—a simple loving child.” 

“Ah, no,” cried the young girl, shrink- 
ing from the kind caressing hand; “I am 
nota child now. Woman’s lot has fallen 
upon me. I have learned to love and 
suffer. Help me to tell you what I have 
done; Iam half mad with despair when I 
think of it. And yet I cannot be sorry—I 
love him so.” 

“ Love him,” repeated Katherine; “‘ love 
whom ?” 

“Can you not guess?’ said Evelyn. 
“How could I meet him, listen to him, 
look in his fate, know that he cared for 
me, and yet not love him?” 

“Are you speaking of Lionel Carteris ?” 
asked Katherine, gravely. ‘‘ Evelyn, surely 
you have not learned to Jove him ?”’ 

The crimsoned face told its own tale; 
there was no need for words. 

“You must be brave, Evelyn,” said her 
cousin. ‘You must do hard battle with 
your love. Remember all the sorrow your 
father has had; and, believe me, this 
would be to him the greatest sorrow of all. 
Lionel is good and true, gifted and noble; 
but for you to dream of loving him would 
be a deathblow to all the hopes founded 
upon you.”’, 

ll 
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‘He is more clever than Lord Brooke, 
or any one else,’’ murmured Evelyn. 

“ That may be,” said her cousin; “ but 
it-has nothing to do with the question. If 
he were Apollo and Adonis combined, he 
would be no fitting husband for you. Re- 
member he has no money, and you have 
always lived in luxury.” 

“I hate luxury!’ exclaimed the girl, 
wildly. 

“We must think of other things higher 
and more noble than our own likes and 
dislikes,” said Katherine, earnestly. ‘‘ Your 
love for Lionel would cause so much un- 
happiness that it could never bring any 
blessing. Tell me one thing, Eve—does he 
know it—does he love you?” 

Katherine, you torture me,’’ she cried; 
‘“‘my terrible secret is burning my heart 
away. I must have been mad. Let me 
tell you while I have strength to speak. I 
was married to Lionel Carteris three 
months ago.” 

Her strength failed her as she uttered 
the words. Katherine took her in her 
arms as she would have done a child, and 
laid her down upon the pretty white bed. 
She bent over the white face and tried to 
bring back its color. There was silence 
for some minutes; it was Katherine who 
spoke first. 

“You are but a child, Evelyn,” she 
said; “‘and Lionel Carteris, who has 
blighted your whole life, is an unprinci- 
pled and unworthy man.” 

“Do not speak harshly of him,” entreat- 
ed Evelyn; “‘ he is my husband.” 

“* He has betrayed the most sacred of all 
trusts,” pursued Katherine. Your fa-. 
ther’s roof sheltered him, and he has taken. 
advantage of the kindness to steal his 
child from him.” 

“It was all my fault,” sobbed Evelyri, 
pitifully. 

“ Tell me how it happened, and then I 
can judge better what to do.” 

“T have loved him,” confessed the 
young girl, ‘‘ever since he came here— 
Katherine, he is so different from every 
one else. Papa is always grave and sor- 
rowful, mamma always gentle and sad, but 
Lionel was young like myself and light- 
hearted. He made me very happy. He 
was so kind and gentle. He was the only 
one who seemed to understand that I, be- 
ing young, liked to laugh and be happy. 
He brought sunshine with him. He 
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changed my whole life, and I learned to 
love him dearly.’’ 

do not blame you, Eve,”’ said her 
cousin. ‘‘ You were buta child. Lionel 
should have gone away when he found he 
loved you.” 

‘* He did mean to do so,’”’ explained the 
poor young wife. “ Butone day—I cannot 
tell.how it happened—we were waiting for 
mamma in the Lime Walk, and he told me 
he meant to go away that very evening; 
but when he knew I loved him, he stayed 
on—TI could not let him go.” 

“* But why did you not tell Lord or Lady 
Trenham ?” asked Katherine. ‘‘ Why re- 
sort to concealment and deceit ?”’ 

**T know it was all wrong,’’ said the girl 
—‘‘ bitterly, cruelly wrong. We meant to 
tell them. And Lionel was always talking 
about what he would do out in the great 
world—how he would leave Trenham, and 
work hard until his name should be fa- 

mous, and riches should pour in upon him; 
and then he would come back, crowned 
with honors, and ask for me. We had ar- 
ranged all that; but he wanted to be quite 
sure of me first; and so, Katherine—do not 
turn from me—we were married three 
months ago. It is only now that I seem to 
understand what I have done. Lionel ar- 
ranged it all; and on the day you went 
with mamma to Fernleigh, and papa was 

shut up with his lawyer, I went to East- 
ham, and was married there—married in 
my own name, Evelyn Trenham, at the 
little old church outside the town. What 
shall Ido? I cannot look in my father’s 
face again. I must haye been mad. I 
never thought of anything except that 
Lionel should be quite sure of me.” 

“There is no help for it now,’ said 
Katherine. ‘A greater piece of folly could 
not be imagined—you, the Earl of Tren- 
ham’s daughter, privately married to his 
secretary! Where were your sense and 
conscience, Evelyn?” 

“They were sleeping,’ she replied. 
“ Katherine, do not be angry with me. I 
have sinned, and something tells me I 
shall have to suffer. I should have gone 
on dreaming for years if my father’s words 
this morning had not aroused me. Will 
there be any pity forme? Iam so young 
—not twenty yet; and I did not think—I 
never realized what I wasdoing. Yet Ido 
love him, and cannot wish it undone.” 
“ The truth must be told at once,’ said 


Katherine, decisively, ‘‘ before your father 
answers Lord Brooke’s letter—he myst 
know all, and, Evelyn, if you are wise, 
you will tell him yourself.’’ 

would kill me!’’ she cried. 

“‘Nay, you must be brave. You haye 
done a cruel grievous wrong; repair it 
bravely, and bear its consequences patient. 
ly. Itis the only way in which you can 
atone for it.’’ 

But there was not much bravery in the 
white frightened face, 

‘Lionel ought to tell Lord Trenham 
himself,”’ said. Katherine, *‘ but I fear for 
the consequences. It may soften the blow 
if it comes from your hands.” 

But she who had sinned so thoughtless 
ly, so lightly, who had forgotten the sacred 
reverence due to parents, and the respect 
due to herself, was frightened. She did 
not dare to look at Lord Trenham and tell 
him what she had done. 

‘It must be so,’’ continued Katherine, 
smoothing the shower of rippling golden 
hair that fell like a veil over the beautiful 
sorrowful face. ‘I shall fetch Lady Tren- 
ham now, and she will take you to the 
earl.” 

Katherine Rainsforth looked sad and 
sorrowful as she sought the gentle mistress 
of Trenham. She knew the blow about to 
fall would bring the keenest and sharpest 
sorrow. She half realized what it was to 
be deceived by the dearest and best be- 
loved—to meet with ingratitude from one 
loaded with favors and kindness. 

**How sad you look, Katherine!’ said 
Lady Trenham, as her niece entered her 
room. 

“Jam come from a sad scene, aunt,” 
she replied; ‘‘and L want you to go with 
me to hear what I feel to be a sad story.”’ 

They went together to Evelyn’s room. 
She still lay upon the pretty white bed, 
her golden hair falling like a silken veil 
over the pillow. 

‘‘ Mamma,” she cried, as Lady Trenham 
entered the room—‘‘ mamma, do not hate 
me—I cannot marry Lord Brooke, for I am 
Lionel’s wife!’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


A THUNDERBOLT falling at the feet of 
the gentle mistress of Trenham would not 
have shocked and startled her as did her 
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daughter’s words. Her fair sad face flushed, 
and keen indignation lighted her eyes. 

“ Married,” she reflected, vaguely, and 
with a bewildered expression—“ married 
to Lionel—can it be true, Evelyn? What 
have I done to be so cruelly punished ?”’ 

The unhappy girl rose and tried to clasp 
ber mother’s hands. Lady Trenham re- 
coiled from her. 

“Do not touch me, Evelyn,” she said, 
coldly. ‘Tell me if it is true that you, 
my daughter, have so grossly deceived 
me.”’ 

“Jt is true, but the fault is all mine, 
mamma—lI loved Lionel.” 

“You did not woo Mr. Carteris, or ask 
him to run away, I presume,” said the 
countess. “Ido not understand it. Eve- 
jyn, in my country love and marriage are 
sacred things; but we consider love and 
reverence to our parents even more sacred. 
I am startled, shocked and grieved. Good 
sense and good taste revolt from such 
conduct.” 

“Mamma,” pleaded the young girl, 
“forgive me. I see my sin. 1 see the 
wrong I have done; intercede for me with 
papa. I amafraid of him.” 

* You are unworthy of him,’’ said the 
jlady. ‘‘ Your father would suffer a thou- 
sand deaths rather than deceive those whu 
trast him.” 

The gentle stately lady could not under- 
stand it. Her youth had been passed with- 
out incident. Her calm passionless rest 
had never been disturbed, save by her love 
for the young English earl. She could not 
understand the impetuous nature that 
prompted such wild rebellion as her daugh- 
ter had been guilty of. It was a new phase 
of life to the fair German lady. 

‘“*Mamma,”’ sobbed the penitent girl, 
“‘say you forgive me; and do not blame 
Lionel.” 

“Mr. Carteris has forfeited all claim to 
esteem,’’ said Lady Trenham; “ and you, 
Evelyn, have blighted not only your own 
life but ours. What will your brother say 
‘when he hears that his sister, whom he 
considered a fitting wife for the brightest 
and noblest in the land, has clandestinely 
married her father’s secretary Take all 
the silly romance from it, and say if you, 
Evelyn Trenhaio, are not ashamed of such 
a deed,” 

At that moment the earl’s voice was 
heard at the room door, 
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“ Hilda,” he cried, “ I have been looking 
for you. I want Evelyn.” 

Lady Trentham opened the room door, 
and her husband gazed in bewildered sur- 
prise at the scene. Evelyn crouched rather 
than knelt at her mother’s feet; Lady 
Trenham’s face was pale and agitated as 
he had never seen it before; Katherine 
Rainsforth was weeping bitterly. 

“* What is the matter?” cried the earl. 
“ What has happened ?” 

None of the three who gazed in speech- 
less terror at his wondering face seemed 
able to reply. At last Lady Trenham, 
leaving her daughter, went up to him and 
laid her hand lovingly on his arm. 

* Philip,’ she said, ‘* your life has had 
many cares and troubles—the heaviest 
blow has yet to fall. Let me help you to 
bear it.’”’ 

“What is it?’ demanded the earl, 
sternly. ‘* Do not keep me in suspense.”’ 

‘** Be pitiful,” said Lady Trenham, her 
mother’s heart relenting at the sight of 
her child’s face—“ be pitiful, Philip—she 
is very young. Evelyn has been married 
to Lionel Carteris for three months.” 

Even she, his wife, quailed before the 
look of livid rage that overspread his stern 
face. He turned to the kneeling girl and 
radely grasped her arm. 

“Is it true?” he hissed from between 
his white lips. ‘‘ Have you dared to trick 
me? Is it true? Look at nme—answer for 
your deed. Are you the wife of the penni- 
less ingrate whom I have fed and shel- 
tered ?” 

““Tam,’’ said Evelyn, faintly. She had 
ceased weeping, and still knelt, with a 
dread beyond words upon her face. 

With a voice of thunder the ear! uttered 
words so cruel that his wife shrank from 
him, while his daughter clasped her hands 
and cried for mercy. 

** Not one word,” he said. ‘* Never let 
me hear the sound of your voice again. 
Katherine, go and tell Carteris I wish to 
see him here.” 

Not one word was exchanged between. 
parents and child. Lady Trenham tried to 
plead, but her husband impatiently bade 
her cease. In less: than five minutes Lionel 
Carteris stood before him. The anger of 
the earl was terrible to behold as his eyes 
fell upon the young secretary. 

**Do not waste words, sir,” he said; 
‘tell me if it is true that you have dared 
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to persuade my daughter to contract a pri- 
vate marriage with you—that you have had 
the audacity to steal my child from me— 
that you whom I trusted have violated 
that trust as no gentleman would ?”’ 

“I loved your daughter,’’ replied the 
young man. ‘I did wrong to speak of my 
love. I did a greater wrong to persuade 
her to marry me—a wrong I repented of as 
soon as done. Let the punishment fall 
upon me. Iam strong; she is young and 
fragile.” 

‘*Therefore you might have spared her,”’ 
interrupted Lord Trenham. ‘“‘ Favor me 
with the particulars of this most dishonor- 
able affair; let me know if my daughter 
is really married or not.”’ 

Briefly enough the young man gave him 
the particulars he desired. Then for some 
minutes there was profound silence. 

“Evelyn,” said her father, “I do not 
curse you—I would rather have seen you 
dead than as you now are—but from this 
moment you cease to be a child of mine— 
you will be to me as one dead. Within an 
hour you leave the home you have dis- 
graced; and never while I live will I con- 
sent tosee you again. You have chosen 
your lot; words are all vain. You are un- 
worthy of your name and of your race— 
unworthy to be under the same roof that 
shelters your noble mother. Go, and in 
life never let me see you again. I forbid 
your mother and cousin to exchange an- 
other word with you. From this moment 
you belong to the man you have chosen.” 

He never looked at the crouching figure 
or the white face; he was deaf tu the sharp 
cry of agony that came from his daughter’s 
lips; he was deaf to her mother’s ery for 
pardon—blind and deaf to all. Hot anger 
filled his heart and surged in his brain. 

* * * * * * - 

Before the July sun had set in the heav- 
ens Lionel Carteris and his wife had left 
the castle. Evelyn clung weeping round 
her mother’s neck. She pleaded and 
prayed, but she pleaded in vain; the earl 
refused to listen to her. He forbade her 
name to be uttered in his presence, and 
refused to leave his room until the carriage 
containing the unhappy pair had been 
driven from the door. His anger knew no 
bounds or limits. ‘ 

“If the man had one single thing to 
recommend him,” he said to his wife, ‘I 
could have borne it better. He has led a 
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useless purposeless life; he has never done 
a brave or noble action.” ' 

There was some little commotion in the 
neighborhood when it became known that. 
Lady Evelyn had married Mr. Carteris and 
was banished from her father’s roof. But. 
the ear! had few visitors, and fewer friends; 
the scandal was a nine days’ wonder that 
soon passed away. 

Lord Trenham gave orders that all his 
daughter’s clothes and jewels should be 
given to her—that nothing belonging to her 
should be left at the castle—that every 
trace of her should be destroyed. She bad 
been much loved by the servants and de- 
pendants, and many tears were shed as the 
beautiful sad face passed from sight. Yet 
the domestics, who were proud of their 
long service, were surprised and indignant 
in their own way, feeling that their beauti- 
ful young mistress had cast a heavy shadow 
on the family name and glory. 

lf Lord Trenham suffered, he never let it 
be known. From that July day his daugh- 
ter’s name was never mentioned. Lady 
Trenbam’s face grew paler and more wist- 
ful every day. She pined for the beloved 
daughter, who was dearer to her than alb 
the world beside. She grieved, too, for 
her sins—grieved that one she had loved 
and cherished could have so far forgotten 
all that was due to her. Katherine Rains- 
forth did her best to supply the exiled - 
daughter’s place. Many long hours the 
two ladies spent in forming plans for a rec- 
onciliation, They each remembered, now 
that it was too late, that many things 
might have shown them how matters stood 
had they not been almost willfully blind. 

The bright hot summer passed, autumn 
came and went, winter's snow lay deep 
upon the ground, and there came no news 
of the once-loved daughter of the house- 
The portrait of the beautiful golden-haired 
girl, which Lord Trenbam had once so 
proudly shown, was taken away ; of Evelyn, 
his only daughter, there remained to him 
nothing but a most bitter memory. 


CHAPTER Y. 


“Tune worst that ean be said of ws, 
Evelyn,’’ said Lionel, as they looked their 
last upon the woods that surrounded the 
castle, “is that we began at the wrong end- 
I should have worked for you first, and 


then have won you. | am half sorry we 
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were so thoughtless, but I cannot help re- 
joicing that you are my own.” 

And the poor young wife, blinded by her 
deep love, forgot the sorrow she had left 
behind her, and was happy in the golden 
dream of her first love. The world was all 
before them. Youth, ever sanguine, and 
jove, ever bright, hid from them the pro- 
‘saic reality. 

“T shall make a great name for myself, 
Eve,” said the young husband, “ and then 
your father will relent and forgive us.” 

They went to London. Lionel held sol- 
emn counsel with himself as to the method 
in which he should acquire fame. He de- 
cided that the most speedy way to the top 
of the ladder would be to write a book—a 
political novel. That would bring him into 
public notice. He would make politics his 
study, get into Parliament, astonish all 
England by his eloquence, and then the 
rest would be easy. Never once did he 
doubt that his dreams would be realized, 
no fear of failure ever crossed his mind. 

They both agreed that it would be better 
for Lady Evelyn to drop her title—it would 
seem absurd for a Lady Carteris to be living 
in second-rate apartments in Kentish Town. 

The first two months passed happily 
enough. All was novelty to the young 
wife. She would have been perfectly happy 
but for the remembrance of what she knew 
to be her sin. Lionel had fifty pounds 
when he left Trenham. It was almost all 
expended before he fairly looked his posi- 
tion in the face, and remembered that 
when that sum was exhausted he knew not 
where to look for more. The famous book 
would bring them in money—who could 
tell how much? But, although he worked 
hard at it, weeks, if not months, must elapse 
before it could be finished. 

The time came when the fifty pounds 
had all disappeared, and there was not a 
shilling for the week’s food and rent. 
Lionel had to pause in the midst of his 
book and seek for employment. He then 
found himself reduced to the common 
ljevel—only one amongst many hundred 
gentlemen, highbred and well-educated 
like himself, and all like him desirous of 
finding empleyment. Gradually and slowly 
he began to see himself as he was—clever, 
gifted and intellectual, but untrained and 
unfit to battle with the world, unfit to 
grasp the stern realities of life, so different 
from his dreams and hopes. 
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One by one the jewels that his wife had 
brought from her home were sold, and 
they lived upon the proceeds; when they 
were gone, hunger and want stared them 
in the face. The young husband searched 
the great city, and could obtain nothing to 
do. Fortune seemed against lim. He 
could not secure a single engagement. The 
number of advertisements he answered, 
the number of applications he made, the 
repulses, the denials, the humiliations he 
met with, would have wearied a far more 
courageous man. He fought his fight nobly 
and well, but the odds were against him, 
and he lost. 

The pressure of poverty was hard and 
bitter to bear. Evelyn appealed to her 
father, telling him of their privations and 
sufferings; but her letter was returned 
without a word of comment. 

Three weeks afterwards, driven almost 
to desperation by poverty and want, she 
wrote to Lady Trenham; her letter met 
with the same fate. 

Husband and wife said but little in those 
days. Once Lionel drew Evelyn to him, 
and pillowed her head upon his breast. 

*Do you repent having married me, 
darling?” he asked. “My love has’ cost 
you very dear.” 

‘It has crowned my life,’’ she respond- 
ed, ‘‘and has changed me from a gay care- 
less child to a thoughtful woman. Lionel, 
I would sooner be poor with you than rich 
with a king.” 

And Lionel Carteris thanked Heaven in 
his heart that poverty and want had not 
brushed the bloom from his wife’s love 
and devotion. 

But the poverty they had borne without 
complaining was unendurable when an- 
other life depended on theirs. When Eve- 
lyn’s baby was born, she was very ill—so 
ill and weak that the doctor declared she 
could not recover without change of food 
and generous diet. She needed good wine 
and good food; if she did not have both, 
no art or skill could save her. , 

From the unhappy young husband Doc- 
tor Graham heard the story of the fatal 
and impradent marriage. As far as lay in 
his‘power he helped the little family, but 
his own needs were great and his own 
cares heavy. He resolved to doakind and 
brave deed—to go at once to Trenham, see 
the earl himself, and plead for the young 
wife whose life hung upon a thread. 
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Lionel Carteris was in despair; his book 
proved to be a complete failure—no one 
would undertake it. His fair young wife, 
the petted and beloved daughter of a noble 
line, lay literally dying for want of those 
luxuries he could not procure. He was 
without money, without employment ; noth- 
ing was left of the jewels and trinkets that 
had been his wife’s. His heart sank, his 
strength left him, hope and ambition were 
dead. The girl he had stolen from her lux- 
urious home lay dying, and he could not 
avert her doom. 

The result of Doctor Graham’s interfer- 
ence was a letter written by Lady Trenham 
to her daughter. The earl offered to take 
her back, to pardon her, to provide for her- 
self and her child, if she would consent to 
abandon her husband—him he would never 
forgive. She might return home and live 
with them if she would promise not to see 
him again. 

1t was Lionel himself who read this let- 
ter to his young wife. His face grew dead- 
ly pale ashe did so. They were both silent 
for some minutes, and then he bent over 
his wife and whispered : 

“It would save your life, darling—will 
you go?” 

“No,” she replied; “let me die here 
with you, Lionel. I am quite content.” 

He saw a still deeper pallor spread over 
the white wan face, and in that moment 
Lionel Carteris alwost cursed his own reck- 
less deed. 

Despair took hold of him. He said to 
himself again and again that he had de- 
stroyed the young life, once gay aud smiling 
as the life of a summer flower. The room 
where his wife lay seemed stifling. He had 
not tasted food that day; he resolved to 
make one more effort to obtain work. 

In after years Lionel never remembered 
how he left home. He had a faint recollee- 
tion of wandering, faint and ill, by the 
river side, of sitting down to rest, and of 
talking to some rough man, evidently a 
wanderer like himself. He remembered 
that his pocket-book was stolen, and that 
he smiled at the disappointment of the 
thief, who would find nothing but papers 
therein. Then a feeling of unconscieus- 
ness came over him; adull red mist came 
before him—a noise as ef gurgling waters 
sounded in his ears. 

When sense and memory returned, he 
was lying in the ward of a London hospital, 


In answer to his questions, the nurse tol@ 
him that he had been there two days, and 
that it was now the evening of the third, 
He waited until morning—when he would 
be permitted to depart—in a fever of 
suspense. 

Thankful once more to find himself in 
the open air, anxious to hurry home, and 
dreading the effect that his absence might 
lave had upon his wife, Lionel walked 
quickly through the park. He seated him- 
self upon one of the iron benches to rest. 
Lying there he saw a newspaper, evidently 
left by some one who had finished reading 
it. He took it up carelessly and glanced 
over its contents. No wonder that his face: 
grew white, and his hands trembled; no- 
wonder that a wild terrible look came into: 
his eyes. In one corner was a little para- 
graph telling how, three days before, the 
body of a man had been found in the river 
near Blackwell—the body of aman sup- 


posed to have been accidentally drowned, 


for there were no marks of violence upon 
him. He was shabbily dressed, and had. 
nothing about him of any value, <A pocket- 
book was found in his coat, by which it was- 
discovered that the unfortunate man’s 
name was Lionel Carteris, and his address, 
No. 3 Clayton Road, Kentish Town, 

With wild eyes and beating heart Lionel 
read the account of his own death. He 
saw in a moment how the mistake had 
arisen. The man with whom he had spoken 
at the river side had stolen his pocket-book, 
and had afterwards fallen into the river— 
accidentally, no doubt. 

“If Evelyn has seen this,” he cried, “ it 
will kill her.’’ 

It seemed to him an age before he reached 
Clayton Ruad. He stopped abruptly, for 
there before his door stoéd a travelling car- 
riage which he knew to be the Earl of 
Trenham’s. Even as he stood he saw Lord. 
Trenham himself, half leading half carry- 
ing Evelyn to the carriage. He noticed his- 
wife’s deep mourning, and the nurse with 
the little child dressed in black. He saw 
the ear! seat himself by his daughter’s side,. 
and then he knew that his wife, believing 
him to be dead, was going home. He 
caught one glimpse of her white sad face,. 
and his heart died within him. Why should 
he care to live when she believed him dead ” 

Wuuld it not be better, he said he to him- 
self, if he were dead? Evelyn’s life would 
be saved—sle would know no more want 
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or privation. His bey would be an earl’s 
grandson, not the half-starved child of a 
pauper—ah, @ thousand times over it would 
be better if he were dead! 

Why not die tothem? He might live 
out the remnant of his days and yet be dead 
to wife and child. Let Evelyn, let the 
whole world believe that the dead man 
found in the river was Lionel Carteris. 
Let Lione] Carteris die to the world, to love, 
to happiness, tq fame; let him thus expiate 
the reckless folly of his youth. 

He went to the place where the drowned 
man’s body lay; he heard the care-taker 
say that he must have been a poor relation 
of Lord Trenham’s, for Lord Trenham’s 
solicitor had given orders for a funeral at 
bis lordship’s expense, and in the cemetery 
at Finchley a plain stone was to be erected 
to the memory of Lionel Carteris, aged 
twenty-two. Thero was no one to lament 
over him—his young wife was breaking her 
heart far away in the stately castle at Tren- 
ham. Lionel’s resolve was taken; hence- 
forth he would be dead in life. 

He went back to the park, and sat down 
stunned and dizzy. He had no money and 
no food. Presently a recruiting-sergeant, 
noting the fine manly figure and broad 
shoulders, came up, and begana glowing 
panegyric on military life. He was startled 
by the haggard young face that looked de- 
spairingly into his own. 

“1am quite willing to enlist,’’ said Lionel 
Carteris. ‘‘ Iam tired of life. If, as you 
say, your regiment is soon going to India, 
I will join it. Give me the shilling.” 

And before sunset that day Lionel Car- 
teris was one of her majesty’s soldiers, and 
had taken his place in the train for Wey- 
mouth, where his regiment was stationed. 
He was too indifferent to ask its name, A 
half fear seized him when he found that he 
was one of “‘ The Queen’s Own Rangers,” 
of which regiment Captain Bertie Trenham 


was in command. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ONE year had passed. The young widow 
in the castle of Trenham still mourned for 
the husband she had loved so dearly. Her 
little child had learned to say his father’s 
name. Lady Trenham was kinder and 


more indulgent than ever to her daughter, 
whose fairsad face was so wistful and pale. 
The earl had so far relented from his 
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severity as to speak kindly of the man who 
had been her husband. He said that “ poor 
Lionel ’’ had great talents, a keen intellect, 
and rare wit, and that, bad fortune favored 
him, he might have made his way in the 
world. 

But as this, the old sorrow, began slowly 
to die away, anew one arose. The strange 
sad mutiny in India had broken out, and 
“ The Queen’s Own Rangers” were ordered 
thither at once. 

No greater blow could have fallen upon 
Lord Trenham. His idolized son and heir, 
for whom he had saved and deprived him- 
self of everything save the most needful 
things of this life—this son, upon whom the 
fortune of his house depended—was going 
to certain danger, if not to certain death. 

Nothing could avert the blow. Asan 
English gentleman and a man of honor, the 
young captain could not exchange or sell 
out when there was danger in view; yet, if 
he should meet his death, the long and 
noble line of the Trenhams would end, the 
estates pass to another family, and the title 
become extinct. Moreover, for this son, 
for the future of his race, had Lord Tren- 
ham endured a life of privation. 

The young heir of Trenham had felt noth- 
ing but pity for his sister. He forgave her 
imprudent marriage; he said she had suf- 
fered enough when she told him how dear- 
ly she had loved Lionel in life, and how in 
death she loved his memory. He caressed 
her tenderly, and said she should not be 
teased about a second marriage, but should 
live with him. 

The earl and his wife bade a sorrowful 
adieu to the brave and noble young oflicer, 
who longed to avenge the murderoas 
wrongs inflicted on his countrymen. They 

saw him depart with heavy forebodings and 
anxious heart. 

For many months they heard regularly 
from their son. He distinguished himself 
greatly in various actions with the muti- 
neers, and the name of Trenham became a 
household word in England. At last a let- 
ter came that changed the course of many 
lives. 

‘*You may kneel, dear ones, and thank 
Heaven for me that I still live,’ wrote 
Bertie. ‘‘ The dying and the dead lie around 
me; yet I am saved—saved by the brave 
and daring heroism of a man who is as 
noble as he is courageous. But'for him I 
should have been lying here, with the sun- 
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beams falling upon my dead face; but for 
him the hand penning these lines would 
have been cold and still—the heart so full 
of gratitude to Heaven and to him, so full 
of love to you, would have ceased to beat. 
Under God I owe him my life. Let me 
tell you my story. 

* On the eighteenth was fought a battle, 
of which you will all hear at home. Our 
regiment was ordered into action, and we 
had to pursue the enemy. The military 
details of my story will not interest you; 
they will be painted by a far more able 
hand. 

“In the heat of the pursuit I rode some- 
what ahead of my troop. Suddenly I found 
myself surrounded by Sepoys—death in 
their flaming eyes and dark faces. It seems 
to me now like a terrible ghostly dream. 

“I fought my way with the desperation 
of a doomed man. Four of my enemies 
were disarmed and wounded; the fifth, by 
asudden blow, forced my sword from my 
hand. I gave myself up for lust. He 
struck at me with a long sharp dagger; but 
& fell upon another breast. ‘ My life for 


his? I heard some one say. A man in hot 
haste had flung himself before me, and re- 


ceived the blow intended for me. I hardly 
knew that I was saved until I felt his warm 
blood flow over me; aud my men, crowding 
round, raised him from the ground. 

“I was wounded, sick and giddy, yet not 
so illas to forget his words. ‘ My life for 
his.’ Whowashe? What had I done that 
he should give his life for mine? 

*** Take care of that man,’ I said to Cap- 
tain Reeve—‘ he has saved wy life at the 

_risk of his own.’ 

“ * He is dead,’ said one of his comrades. 
Bat no—life still lingered, despite fhe hor- 
rible gaping wound. 

“IT remember ne more for some days. 
When memory and sense both returned, my 
first thought was of the man who had of- 
fered his life for mine. He still lived, but 
his life hunguponathread. I asked many 
guestions about him. They told me his 
uname was William Lawson, and that he 
enlisted more than a year ago. There was 
evidently some mystery about him, for he 
had the manners, the education, the refine- 
ment of a highbred gentleman. He spoke 
but little, and was fearlessly brave—brave 
even to recklessness—seeming to court 
rather than avoid death. 

*‘ One day, when I was able for the first 
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time to walk and resume some of myold 
habits, Doctor Montrose came up to me, 
He told me that the man I had inquired so 
much about was dying, and that if I wished 
to thank him for saving my life I must Wee 
him that evening. It was growing dusk 
then, and I followed the surgeon. The 
poor fellow lay quite still upon his bed, J 
bent over him and whispered my thanks, 
Iam no coward, but tears ran down my face 
as I saw the parched lips, noted the short 
quick breath, and knew that my life was 
purchased by his. 

“*Do not thank me,’ he said, faintly; 
‘I owe a life to the Trenhams. I only give 
back what I once stole.’ ”’ 

“1 thought he was delirious, yet there was 
something familiar in the tone of his voice, 
I bent still lower, and, as sure as I live to 
write the words, it was Lionel Carteris, my, 
sister’s husband. I called out his name in 
utter bewilderment, and a crimsen flush 
covered his face. 

**T did not think that you would know 
me,’ he said. ‘Months ago when danger 
surrounded us, I began to watch for an op- 
portunity. 1 always meant to give you my 
life, in return for the blight and sorrowl 
had brought upon your sister.’ 

‘In a faint low voiee he told me the 
story of the mistake that led to the belief 
in his death.” 

This story the heir of Trenham told in 
simple words, just as he had heard it from 
the white lips of Lionel Carteris. 

**It was the simplest and saddest recital 
I ever heard,” continued Bertie. ‘* Round 
his neck the poor fellow wore a locket con- 
taining Evelyn’s portrait, and one golden 
tress of her hair. He asked me tolay iton 
his heart when he should be dead, and let 
it be buried with him. Hot tears streamed 
forth from his eyes when he spoke to me 
of his child, he said that in his dreams he 
saw him and heard him speak, But he 
did not die. Though feeble and delicate, 
Lionel Carteris still lives, and we are com- 
ing home together.”’ 

The letter concluded with messages to all 
the loved ones ‘at home, and said that be- 
fore the end of May the writer hoped once 
more to see them. 

There was enclosed from the heir of Tren- 
ham to his father a passionate appeal for 
pardon for Lionel. 

“Will you grant it?’ asked his. wife, 
anxiously. 
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«‘Yes,”’ said the earl, in a tone of deep 
emotion; “‘I forgive him. He has won for 
himself a truer nobility than the mere ac- 
cident of birth or title could have given 
him. He has sinned, but he has done a 
noble deed—such as only brave and noble 
men can do—therefore I pardon him, and 
will take him home as I would my own 
son.” 

No words can tell the delight of the fair 
young wife, or the glee of the little prat- 
tling child. Weeks and days were anxious- 
jy counted; at last came the day which was 
to bring the travellershome. It wasa beau; 
tiful evening towards the end of May when 
they arrived, and the golden sun shone 
upon no scene more beautiful than that of 
the fair loving wife weeping, half with pain, 
half with happiness, over the changed face 


of her husband. 
* * * * * * 


Fortune has smiled upon the Trenhams. 
Bertie has married a great heiress, and her 
wealth brought ease and competence, 
There are no more privations; the castle of 
Trenham is celebrated throughout the coun- 
ty for its unbounded hospitality. 

Lionel Carteris has almost reached the 
top of the ladder. Fame and wealth have 
done their best for him, Lady Evelyn Car- 
teris is one of the most beautiful and popu- 
lar women in London, and no one is so 
proud as she of her husband’s fame. 

Katherine Rainsforth never married. A 
beautiful painting of hers hangs in the 
gallery of the castle; it represents the inci- 
dent of the mutiny described by Bertie 
Trenham—Lionel Carteris shielding Bertie 
Trenham from the thrust of a Sepoy’s dag- 
ger. The earl calls Katherine a “ Radical,” 
for the picture bears the simple title of 
“True Nobility.” 


A PET PARROT. 


BY PRESLEY W. MORRIS. 


Miss Exsiz Bruce was walking down 
Ann Street. Just ata crossing a gentleman 
met her. 

“ Miss Bruce 

Weldon !”’ 

Then he was about to pass on. She 
paused in a dilemma, for she had several 

olls of music in her hand, and the crossing 
was terribly muddy. Whata splendid pros- 
pect for bedraggled skirts! 

Rich Weldon saw her trouble. ‘* Permit 
me,” he said. 

She gave the music into his hand, and 
was a happy woman again. Rich was very 
much rejoiced, glad to get an opportunity 
of assisting Miss Bruce. After the crossing 
was passed, he did not relinquish the music, 
but continued on by her side. 

Miss Elsie turned from Ann to Pike Street. 
A block further up was her father’s resi- 
dence. 

“ Please come in, Mr. Weldon,”’ she said, 
at the gate. 

“Thank you, I believe I will go in for a 
short time,”’ he said. 

Miss Elsie ushered him into the parior. 

«Excuse me for a moment,”’ she said. 

She was gone but for a minute. As she 
was returning there was a ring at the en- 
trance. 


She walked along the hall and opened the 
door, not waiting fora servant to do so, 
A tall young gentleman with a handsome 
face and figure was standing outside. Elsie 
blushed a little and bowed. The gentleman 
returned her bow. 

Ina moment Elsie had recovered from 
her embarrassment, 

**Do come in, Mr. Montague,’’ she said. 

She took him to the parlor. As she 
showed him in there was a slight twinkle 
of mischief in hereye. The two gentlemen 
who were about to meet were rivals, as she 
was quite confident. Further, rivals for 
the regard of her own pretty self. They 
had never met before, either, she was 
certain. 

‘*Mr, Weldon, Mr. Montague,’’ she said, 
Montague, Mr. Weldon,’’ 

Instinctively they bowed a little distrust- 
fully to each other. Each sawa rival in 
the other, and a man does not feel comfort- 
able where he beholds a trespasser on the 
peculiar domain that lhe hopes to call his 
own. 

For an hour or two the three sat and 
talked. Their subjects are of no particular 
importance to this narrative. Anyone can 
imagine how heartily each of the gentlemen 
wished the other absent, so that the subject 
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of conversation might be changed to some- 
thing a little more confidential. At length, 
by a tacit understanding, they saw that they 
must depart together on this occasion. We 
all know that rivals never give way to each 
other. 

Mr. Weldon and Mr. Montague arose, 
therefore, at the same time, and, followed 
by Miss Elsie, went out into the hall. As 
it chanced a pet parrot was hanging there 
in his cage. 

Just as the hall door swung open he 
shrieked : 

* Call again, Mr. Weldon.”’ 

Then before the sound had died away a 
very similar invitation rang out. 

“Call again, Mr. Montague.” 

Miss Elsie laughed, blushed, and bowed 
the gentlemen out. Then she returned to 
that naughty parrot. 

** You wicked Varcor,” she cried, “‘ aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself ?”’ 

* Kiss me, Elsie,’’ said the parrot, ina 
very pleading tone. 

*O, you wicked Varcor, you shall hang 
here no more,”’ cried Miss Elsie. 

* Fie! Mr. Montague,’’ returned Varcor. 

Elsie placed her hands to her ears and 
ran away laughing. She found a servant. 

“Take Varcor’s cage and hang it up 
stairs at the back window.” 

Then Elsie suddenly bethought herself 
that she had better do that herself. And 
she did, keeping her hands upon her ears 
as long as she could. However, she heard 
a mingled muttering of comical sentences. 

Out on the street, Mr. Weldon had walked 
down toward the east end of Pike Street. 
Mr. Montague up toward the west end. 

**] shall call to-morrow afternoon,” said 
Mr. Weldon to himself, ‘‘ and ask her to 
marry me, for I find that I am desperately 
smitten.” 

“To-morrow night I shall come and tell 
Elsie that I love her,” thought Mr. Mon- 
tague, “and ask her to be my wife.” 

It is singular, perhaps, how a prospect of 
rivalry will hurry up men in some matters. 

Punctua! to time on the afternoon of the 
next day Mr. Weldon called again at the 
Bruce residence. He found Miss Elsie at 
home. 

It is not necessary to dwell here.’ Mr. 
Weldon stammered around a while, as men 
usually do‘ on such oceasions, but 
managed to state his case. 

“Why, Mr. Weldon, you astonish wie” 


cried Elsie, in a surprised tone. “I haye 
never thought at al] upon the subject, ang 
must have time to consider.”’ 

“How much ?” he asked. 

a week.” 

Mr. Weldon groaned mentally. But the 
result was that he had to submit to delay. 
He took his leave, and Elsie sat thinking. 
Somehow, as she thought of his offer, the 
handsome face of Chester Montague came 
before her mind. 

“T believe I could have answered this 
afternoon,” she murmured. Why should 
Idelay?’ She left that question unan- 
swered, however. 

It was eight o’clock when Mr. Montague 
made his call on Pike Street. He, too, was 
lucky enough to find Miss Elsie at home. 
For an hour they talked on commonplace 
subjects. At length the man reached the 
subject next his heart. 

**Tlove you, Miss Elsie,” he said. “ Will 
you be my wife?’ Elsie was silent. 

He took her hand, and his eyes met hers. 
In an instant her answer trembled on her 
lips. Then a woman-like idea entered her 
brain. 

“I will not be too easily won,” she 
thought. 

** Mr. Montague, I will give you your an- 
swer in a few days,” sbe said aloud. 

And he was too much of a gentleman to 
insist on having it sooner than it pleased 
her to give it. 

It was the next morning that she called 
her papa into the parlor. Mr. Bruce was a 
strict church member, a little too strict in 
his doctrines, perhaps, but a high-toned 
honorable man. 

** Papa,” said Elsie, ‘‘I have two offers 
of marriage.” 

** Humph !” said Mr. Bruce, ‘‘ Well?” 

‘Mr, Weidon, and Mr. Montague. Papa, 
I want your advice.” 

“My dear, Mr. Weldon is my preference. 
He has wealth, and he can provide for you 
as luxuriously as you have been accustomed 
tolive. Mr. Montague has no great amount 
of this world’s goods, some I admit, but 
still Mr. Weldon far exceeds him in that 
respect.” 

But, papal’ 

Well, my dear.” 

‘There are some arguments in favor of 
Mr. Montague. He has a profession, and 
though a young man now, he has talent aia 
will rise in the law. And, papa!’ 
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“Well, my dear.” 

“He is a church member, and you know 
a consistent one.” 

Elsie had made a mistake, from this fact. 
She should have allowed her father to ex- 
press no preference for Mr. Weldon before 
stating her arguments. In that case they 
would probably have been conclusive and 
convincing, especially the last. But if Mr. 
Bruce possessed one peculiarity above an- 
other it was that he was very stubborn. 
When once he had taken a “set,” it was 
pretty hard to move him from it. So now 
he said: 

“ Elsie, I do not think I can give my con- 
sent to your marrying Mr. Montague.”’ 

” And so the matter stood. 


Il. 


Mr. Rich WELDON was walking slowly 
along the street upon which his home was. 
Perhaps he was thinking of Elsie, perhaps 
of something else. Suddenly his thoughts 
were interrupted by the shouts of a flock of 
men and boys behind him, whu came run- 
ning toward him. He turned around. 
Evidently the crowd were chasing some- 
thing. But what? Weldon could not see 
at first. Presently his gaze, however, rest- 
ed on a bird flying slowly along overhead. 
It was a parrot. 

On flew the parrot, Mr. Weldon with 
others, following along after it. Shortly it 
lighted upon the sill. of an open window. 
Now that open window was Mr. Weldon’s 
own, and doubtless the fates guided that 
bird there. The crowd yelled and the par- 
rot hopped inside. The window was in the 
second story of the building, and as the 
bird did not appear, a ladder was obtained 
and placed upon the window sill, Then 
Mr. Weldon ascended and closed the win- 
dow. The parrot was a captive. The 
crowd were satisfied, and dispersed. 

A couple of days passed. The end of Mr. 
Weldon’s week was approaching. But as 
he had not beheld Miss Elsie since aking 
his proposal, he felt that he could not en- 
dure to remain away from her longer. It 
could do no harm to call upon her, especial- 
ly as he had no intentions of troubling her 
with the old subject yet. 

Acting upon his resolution, he walked up 
Pike Street. Just as he entered the.gate, 
some one came out at the hall door. It was 
Chester Montague, 
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“ Singular that I always meet that man 
here, lately,’ muttered Mr. Weldon, frown- 
ing. However, he cleared the frown from 
his brow, and greeted Mr. Montague cour- 
teously enough as he passed. It may as 
well be stated here that Mr. Montague had 
not yet received his answer. 

During his call, Mr. Weldon adhered to 
his resolution, and said nothing about the 
momentous question. It is only necessary 
to refer to one portion of the conversation 
between him and Miss Elsie. 

“Thave had a misfortune,’ said Elsie, 
at one time. 

“Why, what?” asked Mr. Weldon. 

“Vareor, my parrot, has made his 
escape.”’ 

Mr. Weldon was rejoiced. Then the par- 
rot that he had at home in a cage belonged 
to Miss Elsie. Restoring it would be a small 
matter, but then small matters sometimes 
turned the current in such affairs as his. 

‘Why, Miss Bruce,” he exclaimed, “I 
believe I had the good fortune to capture 
your bird, and I have him caged now. If I 
had taken a thought I might have known 
he belonged to you. I will bring him to 
you this very afternoon. He has not been 
happy with me, for not a word has he ut- 
tered since I captured him.” 

After Mr. Weldon took his departure he 
was not absent long. He returned shortly 
with a parrot. 

“Ts this your bird ?”’ he asked. 

Miss Elsie took the cage in her hand. 

* Yes, it is Vareor,”’ she cried. “ Speak 
to me, Varcor.” 

But Varcor ruffled up his feathers and 


* refused to utter a sound, 


** Tam very grateful to you, Mr. Weldon,” 
said Elsie, turning her attentions to the 
gentleman, 

He remained another hour and then went 
away. 

Varcor’s course troubled Elsie. He sat 
in his cage, seemingly angry at the whole 
world, and refused to give forth an utter- 
ance, This went on for twenty-four hours. 
Then Elsie laid her case before her papa. 
She found him alone in the library, and 
carried Varcor, cage and all, in to him. 

“Papa, I believe Varcor is going to die,”’ 
said pretty Miss Elsie. 

Mr. Bruce adjusted his spectacles, 

* Elsie, it oecurs to me that it is singular 

that a woman who has the consideration of 
her future fate in her hands at the present. 
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should let her mind be occupied with such 


trivial matters.”’ 


** Papa, I suppose it is because Iama 


woman,” laughed Elsie. 

Varcor ruffled his feathers, smoothed 
them again, and then hopped up pertly. 

Elsie,’ said Mr. Bruce, gravely, 
should suppose that you would realize—” 

“The devil!’ interrupted an irreverent 
voice, 

“Whence came that note of sin?’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Bruce, looking around in be- 
wilde rment. 

** Hellflugins,” repeated the voice. - 

Mr. Bruce leaped to his feet. 

* Am I bewitched ?” he questioned. 

The answer was: 

““’m Captain Jinks of the hoss marines ; 
I’m a captain in the army.” 

Then it all became apparent. The voice 
was from Varcor’s cage. His long period 
of silence wasover. The talented bird had 
changed tutors, to some purpose, you see. 

“Tm adaring young man with a flying 
trapeze; I can fly throngh the air with the 
greatest of ease,’’ proceeding with his 
choice extracts, 

Mr. Bruce walked around the cage. He 
eyed it in sheer dismay. Varcor hopped 
towards him. 

“Old skinflint, old skinflint, old skin- 
flint,’’ he snapped out. 

“That bird must die,’”’ roared Mr. Bruce. 

He seized the cage, and opened it, while 
Elsie fled from the apartment in tears, 

But Mr. Bruce had reckoned without his 
host. Varcor had relapsed into total de- 


pravity. As he reached his arm in the 
Varcon seized his finger, and held on tilt 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Bruce danced around the room snap. 
ping his fingers together. His spectacle 
were dashed to the floor and broken, fp 
ran against a table covered with books and 
vases, and it overturned with a crash, 
Meantime Varcor released his hold, ang 
flew out at the hall door. He fired a part 
ing shot as he went. 

*T-h-e d-e-v-i-l!”’ 

Mr. Bruce sprang after him, but he flitted 
along the hall and into the parlor. Aowin 
dow was open there, and he made his escape 
forever. Elsie was there. : 

‘*Where has that bird been?’ foamed 
Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Weldon has had him for a few days,” 
Elsie faltered. 

Who ?” 

“Mr. Weldon.” 

“Mr, Weldon! Ha! and he wants to 
marry you. Evidently he is a very bad 
man himself and must keep very bad com- 
pany. He shall never have you. You shall 
marry Mr. Montague to-morrow, if you 
wantto. Weldon’s a scoundrel.’’ And Mi, 

Bruce rushed away to cool his wrath. 

Well, Elsie did not marry Mr. Montague 
so soon as Mr. Bruce had indicated. But 
she did finally become his wife, 

Varcor was never seen in that vicinity 
afterwards. If he has received the reward 
he should have for his aptness in taking 
lessons from Mr. Weldon, he is travelling 
with a circus and acquiring fame. 


But one boon my heart desires, 
l have walked among the briers 

O, so long, my feet have failed me. 
Sorrow has so long assailed me, 
Having naught of love to bind me, 
I would leave it all behind me. 
Tired, and O, so sore distrest, 

This my plea—Lord, give me rest— 
Sweet rest! 


Tired I am of care and sorrow, 
Tired of waiting for the morrow 
‘That shall come to me ah never! 
I would leave it all forever— 
La Crosse, Wis., 1874. 


A PLEA FOR REST. 


BY MES. HELEN A. MANVILLE, 


Leave earth’s turmoil and its riot, 
For the still and endless quiet, 
Where, within the human breast, 
Comes no wailing plea for rest— 
Sweet rest! 


Earth, O mother, in compassion 
Flowery pillows for me fashion, 
Broider it with fern and daisies, 
That I, sleeping in their mazes, _ 
Neath the roses and the clover, 


Ne’er a sad dream shall dream over. 

Pain so long has me opprest, : 

Grant my simple prayer for rest— 
Sweet rest! 
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Berore I begin my tale, let me inform 
my good readers that the ghost in question 
is not the visible spiritual part of the re- 
spected and respectable relative whose 
name forms the larger part of the title of 
this article. It was hers only by right of 
discovery, not by unity of essence. 

The prologue over, now to the story. It 
was Christmas eve, and we were all gath- 
ered around the blazing fire in the sitting- 
room. By all, I mean my father and moth- 
er, big sister, and brother Harry, who had 
just come home for his Christmas holidays, 
and Aunt Sarepta. As Aunt Sarepta is to 
be the centre figure of this picture, I think 
she is entilled to a more particular intro- 
duction than the rest, and I will endeavor 
to place her before you as faithfully as I 
can. She was a spinster, of such uncer- 
tain, or rather impossible age, that no one, 
not even my father, who was her own 
brother, could give an opinion on it. My 
curiosity had pronrpted me more than once 
to question him on the subject, and his 
reply invariably was: 

“ Sarepta’s age! really, my child, I can’t 
say. She was grown up long before months 
and years had any meaning for me, and— 
let me see—1 don’t think I ever heard of 
her having a birthday. Bless me, child! I 
don’t know how old she is.”’ 

So I would leave him, and try to satisfy 
the keen appetite of my curiosity by the 
help of mathematics, making my statement 
thus: Let X = papa’s age, and X-+a 
grown girl= Aunt Sarepta’s. I have 
racked my poor brain over this problem re- 
morselessly, but in vain; I never could 
bring those mystic characters from the vale 
of the unknown to the clear not-to-be-dis- 
puted fact of 1,2,3,4. Her age was as 


‘hopelessly lost as the record of dark ayes; 


but her face and form were patent to all; 
and let me try to do justice to them. 

First, we'll take her face—no, we wont, 
we'll take her cap. That cap of caps which 
towered as scornfully above all modern 
millinery as the eagle does above the—the 
—duck. It was made of lace; for home 
wear, black, for company and Sunday, 


AUNT SAREPTA’S GHOST, 
BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


white. The crown was large, and stood 
out boldly from her head, displaying be- 
neath it a little knot of carrot-colored hair 
about the size of a walnut, which was 
firmly skewered to the back of her head. 
The cap had a cape, which went around it, 
met under the chin and hung down almost 
to her shoulders. It was also of lace, very 
thin in the main, and letting her neck 
shine through; but the bottom was trim- 
med with a broad ruche of scarlet ribbon, 
which gave her the appearance of a turkey 
gobbler with his gills flapping. The front 
was the master-piece, being surrounded by 
a ruche like the cape, the part at the cheek 
increasing in size till it looked like two 
cabbage roses. This was her cap, and next 
comes her face. Her hair, I have said, was 
carroty and not very plentiful. Her skin, 
possibly from a love of harmony, had tried 
to assume the same hue, and with fair suc- 
cess. Her eyes were gray, neither large nor 
lustrous, rather sharp, than otherwise. 
Her nose was remarkable for its faithful 
adherence to the old Roman type; and her 
chin was sharp enough to split rocks, as 
effectually as the beak of that wonderful 
bird of old was said todo. Her mouth was 
large, lips thin, and when they opened dis- 
played a row of teeth whose ghastly white- 
ness reminded one of the tusks of the drag- 
on. This was my aunt’s face; and now to 
her figure. It wont take long, for there 
was not much of it to speak of, for though 
it was exceedingly tall and scraggy, it was 
so lean that the joints of her spine showed 
painfully through her dress in the summer 
time, for which reason she always sat up- 
right in her chair, saving thereby bones, 
dry goods and the upholstery. 

This was our aunt as she sat that night, 
grim as the figure of Fate, a little outside 
our circle. I said that Harry had just re- 
turned from school. Of course he was the 
lion of the group, which dignity he bore 
bravely, entertaining us with accounts of 
school pranks and frolics, of which he was 
always the hero. We young ones listened 
with open-mouthed devotion, applauding 
with such exclamations as ‘“‘ Good, Harry! 
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That was right! That was splendid!’ 
whenever an instance of his particular 
cleverness or bravery was delicately men- 
tioned. The evening passed rapidly away, 
and at last the clock struck eleven, when 
Harry, who had been silent a short time, 
said, suddenly: 

*O girls, 1 did not tell you about the 
ghost, did I?” 

“No!” we both cried in a breath. “A 
ghost! do tell of it. What is it?” 

“ That is just what they all ask,” said 
he, “‘and no one yet has been able to solve 
the problem. It is a little short stumpy 
fellow, all white. He goes prowling 
through the hall as the clock strikes twelve. 
No one knows where he comes from or 
where he goes to. They have spoken to it, 
but it wont answer. One man tried to 
catch it, but it slipped through his fingers, 
leaving a blue sulphurous smoke curling 
around them.”’ 

** My good gracious!’ we exclaimed, and 
drew closer together. 

Aunt Sarepta looked at Harry severely, 
and then opening her mouth, so that her 
white teeth glittered with a ghastliness 
that made me shiver still more, she said 
sternly: 

“Harry, are you not ashamed to terrify 
your sisters with such sinful levity ?”’ 

** Sinful levity, aunty! I assure you, it 
is true.” 

Aunt Sarepta’s teeth retreated behind 
the barrier of her thin pale lips, which 
arranged themselves in asmile of contempt- 
uous incredulity; aud Harry answered 
with spirit: 

“You may laugh as much as you please, 
aunt, now; but if the ghost should once 
favor you with acall, I’m afraid you would 
not think it quite so amusing. Your cry 
would be, ‘O give me the legs of my 
youth?” 

lam sorry to say that neither Harry’s 
tone nor words were as respectful as the 
age and dignity of his relative demanded ; 
but the glow and dazzle of “‘just come 
home ” hung fresh upon him, and besides, 
the fact of any one having the hardihood 
to speak in such terms to Aunt Sarepta, so 
stunned all of us, that, had we felt the in- 
clination, we had not the power to reprove 
him. But Aunt Sarepta came bravely to 
her own defence. 

“And what do you suppose will be your 
cry, sir, when you are called to give ac- 


count for your shortcomings, to sepatats 
your tares from the wheat, eh ?—whatdp 
you think of that?” 

Papa gave Harry a warning look, but the 
spirit of mischief and opposition was up i 
him, and he replied: 

“Td stand it as well, aunty, as yoy 
would, if you should meet the ghos 
Come, tell us what you think you woul 
do.” 

‘I never think on impossibilities, 4 
ghost is one.” 

** But the witch of Endor?” 

“She called up the dead by the helpof 
the Evil One; and should he, by the black. 
ness and depravity of my poor sinful n» 
ture, ever gain such dominion over meas 
to send one of his emissaries into my pres 
ence, I would advance boldly to it, seize it 
with one hand, and, while I held my Bible 
in the other, bid it, by the Power that cast 
its master from paradise, to quit my 
sight.” 

During this discourse my aunt had ge 
ticulated freely, going through the acting 
part of her imaginary triumph with a gest 
that would have done credit to a Ristori, 
At the close ber arm remained outstretched, 
and her skinny forefinger pointed at Harry, 
as though he were, not the presumptuow 
spirit, but the prince of darkness himself. 
But, all undaunted, he replied: 

‘Good, good, aunt! that’s the wayto 
fetch them. What do you say to going 
back with me, and having a tussle with 
this old codger?—provide yourself witha 
pair of fire-proof gloves, you know, befor 
you begin. Are you sure, now, that when 
you came to the scratch, you wouldn't 
flunk just a little ?” 

But aunt deigned this irreverent remark 
no reply; she dropped her arm, and tum 
ing to my father, said: 

“James, pray, pray in bitterne-s. of 
spirit for that boy. I see perdition written 
on his brow. I shall wrestle in spirit for 
him in my devotions to-night.” And with 
these words, she arose, lighted her candle, 
and left the room. : 

Aunt Sarepta’s room was a large cham 
ber at the opposite end of the house from 
that oceupied by the other members of the 
family. it was furnished in astyle 
liar to, and very much like herself; one of 
its features being a heavily curtained bed, 
to which, in a measure, she was indebted 
for the match between her hair and skit, 
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and to which she clung like a knight to his 
spurs, in spite of the suggestions of her 
friends, and the orders of her physician. 
She also had a stove in it, which in winter 
she kept at a red heat. In my days of 
wickedness I used to say it was to keep 
constantly before her a comforting picture 
of the state of the lost; and also to have 
herself a little bit in training, if in the end 
she should discover that she was elected 
on the wrong side. 

I said the room was large. The bed 
stood at one end, apd the stove at the 
other. Aunt Sarepta went to the stove 
end, put her candle on a little stand which 
held her Bible and hymn book, and began 
to disrobe. First, she took off her cap, 
and produced a remarkable result of starch 
and ruffles, called her nightcap. How she 
ever managed to sleep in that cap is a prob- 
jem sealed up with her age; the crown 
must have extended fully six inches 
beyond her head, and the washerwoman 
declares she has never once found the 
starch in it broken, Perhaps she lay on 
her side, some one will say. No,she could 
not have done that, for the fluted ruffle set 
around her face like a row of spikes, that 
would have worn her meagre cheeks bare 
in ove night’s rest, or rather unrest. No, 
it is useless to investigate. The thing isa 
mystery, a hopeless, helpless mystery, and 
Igive itup. Aunt Sarepta proceeded to 
put on this cap; but just as she held the 
string beneath her chin, she sneezed, 
Now a sneeze to Aunt Sarepta was a seri- 
ous thing, for in its “hollow sound” she 
heard “cold, influenza, rheumatic pains, 
mustard drafts and cold weak tea,’’. brought 
up by a frowsy servant. ‘‘An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” So 
thought Aunt Sarepta. She laid thé cap 
aside with a sigh, and took from a bureau 
drawer a large square piece of red flannel, 
which she wrapped and rolled around her 
head several times, and finally tied under 
herchin. This done to her satisfaction, 
she said to herself: 

guess steam my feet; that gener- 
ally takes out influensy,’”’ 

She looked into the kettle that was. boil- 
ing on the stove, and saw it held water 
enough for the operation; she brought out 
her foottub and mustard, and prepared the 
bath. She then finished disrobing herself, 
and put a short calico sack and yellow 
flannel petticoat over her nightdress; she 


next took a patchwork quilt, in which a 
green eagle was represented surrounded 
by huge red hearts and livers, in tantalizing 
proximity to his beak, from the press, She 
put this over the chair, and then drew it 
close to the fire, seated herself, rolled the 
quilt tightly around her, plunged her feet 
into the water, and began to steam. 

O that some poor but talented artist, un- 
seen, could have sketched my aunt as she 
sat there! The flannel bound tightly around 
her brow, her nose standing out grandly, 
and the sharp angles of her knees threat- 
ening to come through the quilt and sepa- 
rate the eagle's head from his body. She 
sat a few minutes gazing into the fire, ever 
and anon nodding her head as if in approv- 
al of her thoughts, till at length she put out 
her hand, and, taking her bymn book from 
the stand, she began to read. 

Now when Aunt Sarepta read her hymn 
book, she was always powerfully exercised; 
and when powerfully exercised, she always 
gave audible vent to her feelings} Conse- 
quently, she read her hymns in a monoto- 
nous half-crying voice, dwelling louder-or 
longer on those words that particularly 
comforted or distressed her. This night, 
‘* When I can read my title clear” seemed 
the balm most blessed to her need, She 
read it over several times, and was dwelling 
with unusual energy on the line “* Then I 
ean smile at Satan’s rage,’’? when a sound 
behind her caused her to look around, and 
by the faint light of the flickering dip she 
beheld a sight that froze the blood in her 
veivs and the words on her lips. The cur- 
tains of her bed were parte, and in the 
opening stood a frightful thing, all snow- 
white except the eyes, which, like two 
glowing coals, were fixed upon her. Aunt 
Sarepta stiffened and grew cold, froze fast 
to her chair; she could not move, speak, or 
even turn her head away from that fright- 
ful gaze, which seemed piercing her through 
and through. 

“Where! where was Roderick,’ or 
rather Roderick’s courage, then? Her 
Bible lay close beside her on the stand, but 
no hand was outstretched to seize it, It 
was powerless even to hold the hymn book, 
which dropped from her fingers into the 
foottub with a loud splash. The noise 
seemed to arouse the horrid thing. It 
moved its head from side to side, and then, 
O horror of horrors! it slid to the floor, 
and walked with slow and solemn step 
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straight to Sarepta. Nearer and nearer it 
came, its eyes glowing, its mouth open, 
showing its ghastly teeth and fiery tongue. 
A few steps from her he paused, looked at 
her with a fiendish grin, and then slowly 
swung into view a long tail. O heaven 
above! it was the Evil One come to seize 
her for her sinful boasting. The fumes of 
brimstone already filled her nostrils. With 
one wild yell she sprang from her seat, up- 
setting both the foottub and the kettle of 
boiling water which sat beside her, and 
whose contents fell over her naked feet. 
The pain brought forth another yell, but 
at that moment the thing again approached, 
uttering low growls, and she plunged for- 
ward, to trip over the dragging quilt, and 
fall headlong on the floor, while the demon, 
with a cry of triumph, sprang on her pros- 
trate body, and lapped her face with his 
tongue. Shriek after shriek burst from 
Sarepta as she struggled with her enemy, 
who now uttered sharp cries and lashed 
her with his tail. 

“© Lord, have mercy on me, lost sinner! 
Help! help! Will no one save me from 
the fiend? Save me! save me from the 
lake of fire?’ 

At this moment the door burst open, and 
the household, headed by my fathef, ap- 
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peared. ‘‘ What is the matter?” all cried 
in one voice; but no answer came. My 
aunt had committed the only weakness 
ever known of her; she had fainted. As 
the door opened; the thing had left her and 


‘stood in the shade; but the moment it saw 


Harry it ran to him and sprang upon 
him. 

** Why, halloo, Foxy!’ hecried. ‘How 
did you come here?’ And then he burst 
out laughing. My mother, who had been 
leaning over my aunt, looked up severely. 

“TI can’t help it, mother, indeed I can’t; 
but Aunt Sarepta has seen a ghost. It is 
too good! I brought that dog as a present 
to father. I did not want to show it until 
to-morrow, and it seems he has got in here, 
and played ghost for Aunt Sarepta. O, it 
is too good! The Douglass vanquished in 
his hall! Up, Fox!’ And Fox rose on his 
hindlegs and walked gravely to the side of 
his victim. The effect was irresistible, 
and, in spite of the senseless form on the 
floor, the room rang with laughter. Aunt 
Sarepta revived under the proper treatment, 
but her scalds were very severe, and kept 
her a prisoner a long time. On her recov- 
ery two changes were noticeable in her 
tastes: the banishment of her bed-curtains, 
and a reticence on the subject of ghosts. 
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GREY: 


TWICE AN ORPHAN. 


BY M. A. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE NEWS. 


IsABEL went with her father to his quiet 
country home to pass the summer. The 
winter had been spent in gayety, and she 
was glad torest. She had hoped to have 
Leila with her, and was greatly disappoint- 
ed that she could not have her wish. Fred 
urged her to go with him to Saratoga, but 
Isabel did not care to go; beside, she de- 
sired to please her father by remaining 
with him while it was possible. She never 
should be separated from him, but of 
course, after she and Fred were married, 
there would be a difference. 

Her life was monotonous, but by no 
means unpleasant. She sewed, and read, 
and idled, entertaining her father and 
Fred, when they were present, with her 
merry artless talk and manner. 

One evening she sat singing to herself, 
watching the sunset, and waiting for Fred 
to come. The moment she saw him ap- 
proaching the house, she knew that some- 
thing troubled him. She ran out to meet 
him. 

“* What is it, Fred ? What has happened ?” 
she asked, her own face catching the trou- 
ble that she saw in his. 


ALDEN, 


**O Isabel, she is lost!’ he exclaimed, 


in atone of anguish. ‘ Leila is lost.” 

** Lost?” 

**T have seen Philbert, and he says that 
Malcolm is wild with grief.” 

“ Fred, what do you—do you mean ?” 

“T hardly know how to tell you,” Fred 
answered. ‘‘ Where is your father?”’. 

“ Here,” said Isabel, as her father came 
toward them from the house. 

In a few words Fred told them all that 
he knew of Leila’s disappearance, and the 
three stood a moment gazing dumbly into 
one another’s faces. At length Isabel 
spoke : 

“T donot believe that Leila has done 
this of her own free will. It is not like 
her.” 

‘That is what I said to Philbert, and he 
said he would not have believed it of her 
once, but Leila had greatly changed.” 

“What has been done?” asked Isabel’s 
father. 

“It has been kept as quiet as possible, 
while leaving nothing undone to find her.’’ 

“Is there any clue to her disappearance ?”’ 

** None, save the absence of Lascours, 
and that is almost worse than none.”’ 

““O dear!’ said poor Isabel, growing 
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pale and red by turns, “I will go myself 
and look for her. Fred, father, what can 
we do?” 

Fred’s face grew gloomier, and he did 
not attempt to soothe her. He could not, 
for his own mental suffering was extreme. 
For Leila’s anxious friends there seemed 
to remain nothing but to watch and wait. 
To wait when untold evils might be sur- 
rounding “her! Mr. Malcolm had gone 
himself from place to place seeking her in 
vain, until, worn physically and mentally, 
he had been obliged to yield to the fever 
that. stole over him, and lay raving and 
helpless while others pursued the fruitless 
search. 

After a month bad passed, the first im- 

éentanguish settled into a calm of hor- 
ror. Every night Isabel looked for some 
word from Fred, and always, if any, came 
theword of disappointment. She grew 
pale and spiritless, and her father found it 
difficult to cheer her with the promise of a 
hope in which he could not trust himself. 

Another month, and Lascours was found, 
but he knew nothing of Leila, and inno way 
could it be proved that he had seen her or 
been with her any time since her fatal dis- 
appearance. 

This was. not generally believed, but 
neither threats nor ‘persuasions could force 
from him any information of her where- 
abouts, even if he had any toimpart. The 
mystery was greater than before, and the 
gloom settled deeper over those who loved 
the missing one. 

Mr. Malcolm, as soon as he was able, 
sought Lascours, and tried to force from 
him the truth concerning Leila. Lascours 
tipped his hat on one side, and denied any 
remembrance of her whatever. 

““Why, I’ve known a thousand pretty 
girls this last year,” he said. “I hope I’ve 
not to keep an account of them all for the 
benefit of their friends. I hope I’m not 
responsible for any elopements they may 
choose to make.”’ 

*Be careful how you talk to me, sir,”’ 
said Mr. Malcolin, eyeing him sternly. 
* You know of whom [ am speaking; you 
dare not deny it upon your oath.”’ 

“I haven’t taken any oath,” said Las- 
cours. 

“* You shall take one, and you shall tell 
me everything you know about her.”” Mr. 
Malcolm was weak yet, and his voice fal- 
tered in speaking the last word. 
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“The idiot loves her still,’”’ thought 
Lascours. 

“Do you think she ran away with me ?”” 
he asked. 

Maileolm ground bis teeth as he replied: 

“Tmight haye thought so once, but now 
I believe differently. It is you who have 
done it all—you—” And, losing his. self- 
control, be dashed at “Lascours, to fal} 
himself almost fainting upon the floor. 

Lascours helped him to rise, a#ud poured 


_a glass of wine down his throat, which Mr. 


Maleolm refused with his 
strength to swallow. 

“Come, come,” said Lascours, patting 
him on the shoulder, ‘*I think it is time 
that I practised forgiveness a little, seeing 
you take itso much to heart.” __ 

“The wine, or his indignation, or both 
combined, roused Malcolm. 

“You false villain!’ he exclaimed, “ do 
you prate of forgiveness ?”’ 
“ said Lascours, coolly, “I forgive 
the wretched pride, upon which I have 
been sufficiently revenged to make forgive- 
ness possible, Miss Grey is quite safe, I 
am told, though I have not seen her since 
we parted, in rather an angry fashion, a 
month or two ago.”’ 

“You knéw nothing about her a mo- 
ment ago,”’ said Mr. Malcolm. 

“That is true; I do know nothing. If 
you wish for further information, go to 
Fred Markham—with your best clothes on, 
and your most refined society manner.” - 

Mr. Malcolm started, and grew pale 
again. 

“If you are deceiving me,’”’ he said, as 
he groped for his hat, and staggeringly left 
the room, ‘‘ you shall rue it.’ 

As the door closed, Lascours lighted his 
cigar, and between the puffs soliloquized : 

“I hope they’ll let me alone now. | If 
I’d thought of being taken to account by 
so many people, I wouldn’t have done it— 
no, not for the sake of seeing that proud 
fellow lying on the floor there, and forced 
to take my wine. They’re paid, at any 
rate—for their impertinence—and )’m 
paid, too, for my little part in the game ; 
and, despite my reputed one I’m very 
glad of the money.” 

“« By the way,” he added, suddenly, “1 
must see Sterne.” And hastily putting on 
his hat, he left the room. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A STRANGE PROCEEDING. 


Mr. STERNE, after resigning his guar- 
dianship, left Fred’s house, and took up 
his abode in one of his own, not far dis- 
tant. It was a small but elegant little 
dwelling, well kept by a pale-faced fair- 
haired woman, who seemed a mere autom- 
aton, and moved one way or another as Mr. 
Sterne desired. Fred sometimes called to 
see his guardian, but not oftener of late 
than formerly. On the day of Mr. Mal- 
colm’s interview with Lascours, Fred re- 
ceived a hasty note from Mr. Sterne, re- 
quiring his immediate presence. 

“Some word from Leila, maybe,’ he 
said; and joyfully obeyed the summons. 

Therefore, when Mr. Malcolm called at 
his lodgings, he found him gone. Fred’s 
house had been closed, to remain so until 
the return of Isabel and her father to the 
city, when they were all intending to re- 
main there for the winter, the spring hav- 
ing been fixed upon for the wedding, when 
they were to depart, to spend six months 
or a year in Europe. 

* But not until Leila is found,’ persist- 
ed Isabel. can do nothing until then.” 

She was sitting listlessly, wondering if 
the sunshine ever would again seem as 
beautiful to her as it used when she and 
Leila sat in it together, when, looking 
from the window, to her surprise she per- 
ceived Mr. Malcolm approaching the house. 
She had not seen him since Leila’s loss, 
and her first impulse was to run away and 
hide herself, not knowing what to say to 
him; but her father was not there, and, 
restraining her emotion, she opened the 
door for him. Their hands met, and they 
looked at each other, but neither of them 
could find a word to say. 

Isabel never would forget the look of 
misery in Mr. Malcolm’s face, or he the 
pitying tenderness in hers. He would not 
enter the house, but asked in a strangely 
constrained voice if Fred were there. 

“T have not seen him,’’ Isabel replied. 
** He was in the city to-day.” 

have been at his lodgings,’ said Mr. 
Malcolm, ‘‘ and he is not there.” 

‘“* He may be at Mr. Sterne’s,”’ said Isabel. 
‘Must you see him to-day? To-morrow 
he will be here.”’ 

must see him as soon 
poor child.’’ 
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Isabel grew suddenly alarmed on Fred’s 
account, 

** You have heard something about him,” 
she said; “‘ what is it?” 

“Another time—another time,”’ muttered 
Mr. Malcolm, hurrying away, leaving Isa- 
bel wondering and frightened. She wrote 
two hasty notes, one to Fred and one to 
her father, and at noon they both presented 
themselves. 

“Did you see Mr. Malcolm ?” she asked 
of the former. 

* Malcolm? No; has he been here?” 

Isabel related the fact of his call, and 
the strangeness of his manner. 

‘Curious,’ said Fred. “I met one or 
two of my acquaintances to-day who re- 
garded me as if something new and strange 
had happened to me; and Sterne threw out 
hints that I could in no wise understand.” 

“*I do not like Mr. Sterne,” said Isabel. 
‘“‘ T believe he could tell us something about 
Leila if he had a mind te.” 

“And he implied the same of me this 
morning,”’ said Fred. 

*Of you!” 

Isabel looked indignant, but her father 
glanced up suspiciously. He had been 
counselling Fred to marry, believing in his 
own mind that Leila never would be found; 
and he wished Isabel to be roused from 
the brooding state into which she had 
fallen; but Fred put off his marriage, say- 
ing Isabel did not wish it yet, nor did he. 
Therefore, when Mr. Sterne’s charge 
against Fred was made known, he felt the 
doubt waken in his own heart against him. 
He waited until Isabel had left them, then 
he said to Fred: 

“As children you and Leila were fond 
of one another?”’ 

“ Yes,” said Fred, chokingly, “‘and that 
is—why—” 

‘It cannot be,” thought Mr. Hastings. 
“Poor fellow!’ he said, patting him on 
the shoulder, “‘ poor fellow!’ 

The next day Fred received another ur- 
gent request from Mr. Sterne that he would 
come to his house, appointing an hour for 
him todo so. He had intended to spend 
the day with Isabel, and she was expecting 
him, and was greatly disappointed to find 
that he had altered his mind and was going 
to the city. 

“‘¥You are so restless,” she said, “we 
never have a quiet pleasant evening now.’ 

How can we ?”’ 
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cannot,” answered Isabel, sadly. 

“O Leila! Leila! I wonder if you guess 
how we suffer on your account!’ 

The very words that Mr. Malcolm said 
over again and again to himself as he left 
Mr. Sterne’s after a conversation with him 
that served only to plunge him still deeper 
in mystery. He had engaged to return the 
following day at a specified hour to Mr. 
Sterne’s, when, that gentleman implied, 
some important revelation should be made 
to him. 

He spent a sleepless night, and rose 
early, only anxious for the hours to go 
that he might present himself. Weary at 
last, with waiting, he seated himself in his 
armchair and fell into a gentle doze. The 
striking of the clock aroused him, and, 
finding it past the appointed time, he hast- 
ily, set out. 

As he approached Mr. Sterne’s house he 
saw Fred just entering; he hastened to 
overtake him, but the door was closed be- 
fore he reached it, and he stood waiting 
outside a long time. 

To his surprise he was told that Mr. 
Sterne was not at home. 

*‘But you are to wait,’’ said the pale- 
faced woman. And she showed him into 
small room adjoining the drawing-room, 
and communicating with it by means of a 
doorway hung with damask curtains looped 
either side away from the opening. 

“A note for Mr. Malcolm,” she said, 
laying her fingers upon a bit. of folded paper 
on, the table. 

_ “For me?’ said Mr. Malcolm; and he 
opened it and read, “ Look, and listen.” 

particularly honorable advice,’’ 
thought Mr. Malcolm; and, he hesitated 
about obeying, even when he heard voices 
strangely familiar, and footsteps coming 
down the stairs into the hall. 

“Take me away from here,” pleaded a 
voice that thrilled while it rendered him 
motionless. 

He heard the drawing-room door open, 
and Fred Markham’s voice saying: 

Not yet, Leila dearest; we must wait—’’ 

What more he said Mr. Malcolm did not 
hear, A strange rushing sound in bis ears 
made him dizzy and faint; a blindness 
crept over him, and he sank upon the floor, 
conscious of nothing until, coming, as it 
were, to him through miles and mayo 
space, he heard the words: 

“For I have loved you, Leila, abways, 
‘and always shall.” 
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Then the darkness stole over him again, 
to vanish at the sound of a sweet endear- 
ing voice that said: 

“I cannot deceive you longer, Fred, 
you or my poor proud heart; I love you as 
I can never love another.” 

“Am I dreaming, or is this, at last, the 
bitter end of my dream ?”’ asked Mr. Mal- 
colm of himéelf, as, pale and haggard, he 
pushed aside the curtains and entered the 
room, surprising Fred, with one arm round 
Leila, upon whose cheek he had that mo- 
ment pressed a kiss. 

Leila sprang up, uttering a cry of fear 
and recognition, while Fred sank back 
upon the sofa powerless to speak. 

“Explain yourself,” said Mr. Malcolm, 
confronting him; “how long have you 
and—” pointing at Leila—* how long have 
you been happy in my unhappiness? O 
heaven! I would say that I forgave them if 
my heart were not too broken!’’ he added, 
turning from them that he might not see 
their sad shamefacedness. 

Leila was the first to speak. 

“Until this hour, Richard,” she said, 
*“T have been true to you in word and 
deed. It was only—when—worn with pri- 
vation—with resistance—of that base, base 
man—I was at last released by—him— 
whom—I loved so—once—’’ 

“And now,” said Malcolm, “you love 
him now?” 

Leila paused, unable to utter a denial. 

“ With all my love for you,” said he, “I 
have never once wakened in your heart a 
tenth part of the love you feel forhim. I 
must love you—must love you, my little 
Leila—but you shall not be forced any 
longer to love me; you are free.”’ 

“No, Richard, no,’’ cried Leila, clinging 
to him, “‘do not say that I am free. I 
need your love so, to keep me from this of 
mine. Help me, Richard, to be true!’’ 

He placed her gently in a chair, while 
Fred, with bowed head, sat silent and im- 
movable. 

“Tell me all that has happened, Leila, 
since we parted that night so long ago. 
You loved me a little then, Leila.’ 

“You were too good to me,” sobbed 
Leila. “How many and many a time in 
my solitude since I have thought of your 
goodness, and wished that I was worthy of 
it! When I left you that night, it was 
with a strange foreboding of evil. You 
remember that I was crying, and I could 
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not have told you why if I had tried. I 
lay awake until midnight, then fell into a 
sound slumber; when I woke, it was with 
a strange sensation of motion, I felt also 
a bandage about my eyes, which I tried to 
remove, but a hand took hold of mine and 
drew it down. I was conscious then of 
being driven at a rapid rate in a close car- 
riage, and, greatly frightened, I spoke 
your name, asking if you were with me. 
There was no response.” 

Leila paused, and Mr. Malcolm, as he 
held her hand, felt a tremor pass through 
her frame. 

“Do not go on now,” he said; “ you 
are fatigued already with emotion. Let it 
suffice that we have you back again.” 

** You will take me back?” asked Leila. 

Mr. Malcolm hesitated. 

“If you desire it.’’ 

* Then it shal] not be,’’ said Leila, with 
sudden decision. ‘I will not wrong your 
love so far as to accept it. Forgive me, if 
you can—and forget me.” 

As she spoke, Mr. Sterne’s voice was 
heard without, and presently he entered 
the room. 


*“*Have you sufficient proof of what I 
told you?” he asked of Mr. Malcolm, ig- 
noring the presence of the other two. 

** T am still much puzzled,” Mr. Malcolm 


answered. ‘‘I entered your house by ap- 
pointment with you, and find you gone. I 
am invited by a note from you to listen 
and look—advice which I would not wil- 
lingly follow. Mysteriously Leila and Mr. 
Markham appeared upon the scene, and—” 

You discover the intrigue existing be- 
tween them, in which I have assisted, 
merely that in the end I might disclose it 
to you.” 

“ Intrigue—at which you assisted?” ex- 
claimed Fred, rousing himself. “ Mr. 
Sterne, are you beside yourself?” 

“Well-acted surprise!’ sneered Mr. 
Sterne, ‘‘ but it will not do, young man. It 
is as well for you to confess the part you 
have played, and make all the reparation 
that you can.” 

Fred stared bewildered. 

“Mr, Sterne,” said Leila, “it was you 
who hired Lascours and Castor, and what 
others I do not know, to steal me away 
from those who love me, to threaten me 
even with the loss of my life. It was you 
who sought to blacken my honor, and now 
you hope to throw the blame upon another, 
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who has, poor fellow! fallen into your 
snare as blindly as you would have had 
me, when you represented to me that it 
was at his instigation you stole me away 
and imprisoned me here.” 1 

** You see,” said Mr. Sterne, “how well 
they both conspire to throw the blame of 
their actions upon me.’’ 

“Who is quite capable of bearing it, in 
my opinion,’ Mr. Malcolm answered. 
‘“* This affair shall be looked into, I assure 
you, Mr. Sterne, and the guilty parties pun- 
ished as they deserve.”’ 

“ This is your gratitude,” said Mr. Sterne. 
“*T had the power to do whatever I would 
with your treasure, and I restored it to 
you.” 

“In order to involve me,’ said Fred... 
Your plan was well and deeply laid, but 
it has failed; and I promise you it is the 
last time that you shall have the power to. 
injure me.’’ 

“It will be best for you to bring no 
charges against me, unless you wish to 
ruin yourself, and bring this lady’s name 
before the public in a manner unpleasant 
to herself and her friends.’ 

** You shall suffer, if I can make you,’’ 
said Fred, ‘‘ as you have made us suffer.” 

“Hush ?’ said Leila, placing her hand 
gently on Fred’s arm. ‘‘Can we do less 
than forgive, Fred, who have such need of 
forgiveness ?”’ 

‘*If you can forgive him, I ought,”’ said 
Fred, “‘but—” He looked significantly at 
Leila’s thin pale face, where suffering had 
left its mark too plainly ever to be erased. 

“It is no time now to decide upon a 
course of action,’”? Mr. Malcolm said. 
“* Leila, will you go home with me—will 
you not?” he asked, noticing her draw 
away from him. 

“*T have nowhere else to go,”’ said Leila; 
‘* yet how can I go with you?” 

**Poor child?’ he said, pityingly, ** poor 
troubled child, you may come to me when- 
ever you like. Iam your father, guardian, 
anything that will give me the power to 
protect you.” 

Leila placed her hand trustingly in his, 
and that night went home with him. 

What rejoicing greeted her! Alice and 
Anna laughed, and cried, and kissed Leila, 
and one another, and questioned her, and 
wondered where she had been. 

“Did your hair grow down to your feet, 
like the beautiful princess?” asked Anna. 
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‘ Was’t a handsome prince who came 
and waked you up?” Alice demanded, 


patting Leila on either cheek with her fair 


little hands. 

Leila was saved a reply by the entrance 
of Philbert, who grasped her by the hand 
with a clasp that spoke volumes of wel- 
come, while his honest eyes filed with 
tears. 

“Ts there anybody for me to deal justice 
to?” he asked. And, doubling his fists as 
he spoke, he luoked as if he would deal it 
not over gently. 

“I do not think we should many of us 
care for justice always,’ Leila answered. 
“Would not justice demand me to leave 
this house, justice to the love that _ 
me shelter in it?” 

“Surely, Leila, you do not mean—’”’ 
And Philbert grew grave from gay, and 
drew away from her. 

“Nothing, Philbert, but that our en- 
gagement is ended, and because I wished 
it, knowing my love was insufficient in re- 
turn for that which was given me.” 

Philbert looked dreary. 

“You will-never get a better love than 
the one you are so recklessly throwing 
away.” 


“T never shall ileserve a better,” Leila 
answered. | 

Philbert looked perplexed. 

It could not be that Leila had lost her 
heart to Lascours! Philbert scorned the 
idea. What then? There was Fred, and 
Philbert had heard all the strane reports 
concerning him and Leila, but he had not 
believed them, and blamed Mr. Sterne as 
their originator. 

“One thing, Leil, you seem to forget,”’ 
he said; “although your disappearance 
has been kept as quiet as possible, many 
people know of it, and your good name re- 
quires that you should accept Mr. Mal- 
colro’s generous kindness and marry him.” 

“Philbert, you are getting worldly,” 
Leila answered. ‘Believe me, I am act- 
ing for the best, and help me to go away 
from here, my more than brother!’ 

“Wait a little while,” said Philbert; 
“you will think differently a fortnight 
hence.”’ 

“You would make me out a greater 
changeling than I am,”’ said Leila. And 
Alice and Anna again advancing their 
claims for attention, the conversation 
ceased. 

BE CONTINUED. |] 
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.“Fartn,” said Bobbie, “ it’s the finest 
kite Iever laid me two eyes on! It takes 
the shine all off of Tim Raynor’s boughten 
one!’ And he fairly danced with delight 
on his heavy crutches, his poor little pale 
face quite radiant. 

“Well now, Bob,” said Jack, “you 
mustn’t be teasing mother by staying out 
too much in the cold to fly it. The wind 
goes right through yer ye know, poor little 
misfortunate, and mother’s worrying the 


. life out of her, for fear ye'll get yer death 


o’ cold in this blusthering spring weather. 
For my part I’m afraid the wind’ll take yez 
up like a dandelion-ball and drift yer off 
to nowhere 

_“ No,” said Bobbie, “I wont worrit the 
mother, she do be so good to me, and you, 
wo, Jackie, and I’m no good to a 
only just a throuble.”’ 

Nonsense!’ said Jack, “ you’re a 
throuble, Bob, you're the light of mother’s 
eyes, and as for doing no good—why, yer 


do a heap o’ good to both of us, We're so 
proud of yer, lad. Didn’t the praste say 
you were a famous—genius—he meant, and 
that some day ye’d be a fine artist if ye had 
yer health and got the iddication? And 
Bob I mane yer shall have the iddication. 
Ye can’t guess what I’m going to do—where 
I’m going?” 
Bobbie hadn’t the least idea. 

“Well, promise not to cry,” said Jack, 

“and I'll tell yer. It’s good news, only I’m 


- afraid yer wont think so, at first. I’m go- 


ing to sea, Bob—I didn’t tell yer before, be- 
cause I thought ’twould make yer feel bad, 
but I meant the kite as aparting gift. Cap- 
tain Hardy has made me a firsthrate offer, 
and I shall bring home such a heap o’ 
money to mother and yer and baby!’ 

“© Jacky!” was all poor Bobbie could 
utter, and in spite of himself, a teardrop 
large and round fell on to the tip of his 
little peaked nose. 

** We wont be living on this dirty marsh 
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by-and+by,”’ continued Jack, and mother 
shan’t be working the life out of her over 
the washtub. Yershall have teachers, and 
jearn to paint with the best of thim, and 
the baby—swate little Kathleen, she shall 
go to school, and grow up like a lady—that 
she shall’? 

But Bobbie was in no mood to listen to 
this. What would the finest house in the 
world be to him without Jack? What would 
money and teachers be, and Jack away, 
nobody knew where—perhaps suffering in 
some dreadful storm at sea, perhaps dying 
in some faraway country! Tow could he 
sleep in’ his own little bed at night; and 


Jack at. sea? Would not the waves and 


winds be always moaning in his ears, even 
on the calmest nights? and O, how long 
the days would be without the prospect of 
Jack’s honest freckled face to peep in at 
the end! He ran into the house, and 
throwing himself at full length on the floor, 
gave vent to his grief in such a vehement 
fashion, that the baby was frightened and 
joined in ‘the uproar with all her might. 
The new kite was left forgotten on the grass, 
and at that moment there wasn’t a bright 
spot in the whole world to poor little crip- 
pled Bobbie. 

When Jack came home to tea that night, 
he didn’t meet his usual merry welcome. 
‘They were merry people, though they were 
so poor, and Jack and his mother were os 
often weary. ‘Two years before, and a few 
weeks before the baby was born, the father 
had died, but he had been sick for a long 
time, poor soul, and wanted to go to heaven. 
His death cast a cloud over the little dwell- 
ing for a time, but they were good trustful 
folks, and knew that if it had not been for 
the best God would not have taken him, 
and why should they be grieving for him 
while he was happy? Baby was a jolly 
little thing, with a dimple tucked into every 
spare corner of her pretty Irish face; the 
mother was willing to work, and found 
plenty of work to do; Jaek was brave, and 
hearty, and honest, and though only fifteen 
years of age, did almost the work of a man, 
when he could find employment; but it was 
acountry town where they lived, and the 
kind of work that he could do was scarce, 
especially inthe summer. Bobbie, as Jack 
had said, was a genius; he had been crip- 
pled by a fall when he was a wee baby, and 
had always been delicate in health. In- 
stead of playing out of doors with the ot*-er 


children, ever since his fingers were large 
enough to hold a pencil, he had been 
amusing himself by drawing pictures— 
clumsy things they were of course—in imi- 
tation of the objects around him in the 
cabin, aud the trees, and birds, aud hills, 
he could see from the window. And lately 
he had taken to making portraits in char- 
coal. First he drew one of the baby, that 
was the baby, exactly, they all said, so like 
her that they wanted to kiss it. There was 
the funny little nose, that jist looked up a 
thrifle, as Bob expressed it, and the round 
wideawake eyes with the laugh in them, 
like life. Then inspired to greater ambition 
by the praise bestowed upou this, he made 
a picture of the priest himself as he looked 
before the altar of aSunday morning. The 
priest was a handsome man, with a noble 
head, and fine-clearcut features, and Bob- 
bie’s artist eye recognized his beauty, and 
it was no mean representation of it that he 
exhibited on the little square piece of paste- 
board after much careful labor. 

The proud mother carried it to the priest, 
Bobbie hobbling along beside her, and the 
priest was well pleased, and said Bobbie 
was a real genius, and would be a great 
man some day, if he could only be edueéated. 
He took the picture and gave the little boy 
a sum of money which amazed, as well as 
delighted both his mother and himself. He 
really seemed to be véry much interested 
in the little artist at the time, but after- 
wards he forgot all about him, for he was 
a selfish man, and had the care of a large 
and poverty-stricken parish. 

As I said before, Jack missed the usual 
merry greeting from his mother and Bobbie, 
when he went home that night. They both 
tried to smile and look as if nothing had 
happened, but it was of no use. The sight 
of the bye, as his mother said, brought tears 
into hereyes. Bobbie bent over the picture 
he was making of him, to hide his own 
tears, and even the baby, rosy little Kath- 
leen, shook her curly pate mournfully at 
Zack, as she called him, because he was 
going away tu leave her. 

**Come, Bob!” said Jack, as soon as their 
silent meal was over, “‘let’s go out and see 
how the kite will go, just for a few minutes 
before dark. You’ll‘have plenty of time to 
do that wonderful picture of meself after 
I’m gone, and who knows when we’ll fly 
the kite together again? I guess you can 
do it without looking at me face, can’t yer?. 


Bobbie rather thought he could. Didn’t 
he know just precisely where every freckle 
was located on that dear face? didn’t he 
know by heart every expression the honest 
blue eyes could wear? 

““Can’t I spake me own thoughts widout 
seeing the inside o’ meself ?”’ said he, ear- 
nestly, rubbing his little white fist into his 
eyes. 

So the two went out into the cheery 
April wind, and sent the kite flying like a 
great white bird over the desolate marshes, 
Kathy clapping her bands delightedly from 
her post at the window, and the mother 
looking on with a sad smile. Bob’s great 
passion was « kite, though his ragged little 
neighbors did assure him that kites was all 
out o’ fashion long ago, and in spite of this, 
his new kite soon collected an eager-faced 
little crowd, and there was a great deal of 
betting about how high it would go, predic- 
tions that it would get entangled in the tall 
willows, and petitions to be allowed to hold 
the string. Bob almost forgot Jack was 
going away, for a little while, and that was 
what Jack intended he should do, for more 
than all the world beside, he loved this 
feeble little brother who looked up to him 
with a.sort of worship. 

‘Before either Bob or the baby was awake 
the next morning, Jack was away. He 
thought it would be well to spare them the 
pain of parting, but tucked a little package 
of candy under the pillow of each. Poor 
Bob! that candy was less sweet than ever 
he had eaten before, and all that day, 
though he tried to be very brave, and com- 
fort, instead of distressing his mother, he 
could hardly keep the tears out of his eyes 
for one moment. They blinded him so 
that he could not finish Jack’s picture. 

“ Don’t fret that way, Bobbie;’’ said his 
mother. ‘‘ Jack’s gone to earn money, so 
you can have teachers and learn to draw 
as fine as anything.” 

“ Bat I didn’t want Jack to work for me,”’ 
said Bobbie, gulping down a sob. 

*-O, yer can pay him some day! yer can 
make a gintleman of him---fine folk it do 
all, Jack says so. Jist kape thrying, me bye, 
and don’t fret yerself sick. And ye must 
write to J yer know, yer poor mother 
doesn’t know how.”’ So Bobbie took cour- 
age, and did kape thryinug, and every day 
his little sketches grew to look more fine 
and artistic. In about two months they 
heard from Jack; he was well and happy, 
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and he sent them more money than they 
had ever seen at a time, before in all their 
lives, He liked a sailor’s life very well, only 
he wanted to see:them all so much that he 
could hardly wait'for the time to come 
when he should beomhis wayhome. Then 
they heard from him again when he was in 
Liverpool, and the ship was preparing for 
her homeward voyage. 

Bobbie was going to school, and Was as 
happy as could be with Jack away; the 
baby was growing to be a great girl, and 
was so merry and cunning, and Mrs. Flynn 
the mother toiled on as contentedly and 
cheerfully as ever; putting aside what she 
could of the money Jack had sent, for 
Bob’s education must be seen to in spite of 
everything. But their affairs did not pros- 
perso bravely foralongtime. Just as they 
were beginning to look for Jack home, a 
sad calamity overtook the little household. 
Poor Mrs. Flynn fell and broke her arm 
and was not able to use it again for months. 
Bobbie was a brave little nurse, and there 
was money enough in the house to pay the 
rent for two or three months, and there 
was the prospect of Jack’s coming before 
then, so they got along comparatively well 
at first, for the poor woman forgot her pain 
while hearing Jack’s old letters read over 
and thinking of Bob’s future. They had 
not heard from Jack for some time, to be 
sure, but then was not that a sure sign that 
he was on his way home? and so Bob went 
without his supper to save a penny with 
which to buy the evening paper, and keep 
posted on the shipnews. But the days and 
weeks went by; the closet was as bare as 
Mother Hubbard’s; there was no coal left 
in the bin; Jack Frost was at the height of 
his reign, and still he did not come; stil} 
they heard no more news from him, there 
was no mention of the Heron, on the ship- 
list. Mrs. Flynn’s arm was not strong 
enough to use yet, and to keep them alb 
from starving Bob took a basket and went 
begging from door to door. Poor little 
Bob! he was delicate and unused to such 
exposure, and it was weary work travelling. 
about on those heavy crutches of his, and 
the result of his labor was a lung fever. 
For long weeks he tossed on his little bed, 
raving about Jack in his delirium, and dur- 
ing that time, almost every article of furni- 
ture the little cabin contained was sold to 
provide the family with the necessaries of 
life. Theu as soon as Bob was able to be 
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Bobbie's Kite. 


moved, they were all obliged to go to the 
poorhouse—a sore trial to Mrs, Flynn and 
Bob, who had a proud independent spirit, 
if they were poor Irish people; but little 
Kathleen was as merry over it as if it were 
the most desirable abode imaginable. 
They were treated kindly enough there, and 
Bob and Kathy were great pets with the 
other inmates of the house. There was 
one old man there, who used to be a sailor, 
who told such wonderful stories that one 
was hardly able to wink while. he was tell- 
ing them, and his account of his own ex- 
perience gave Mrs. Flynn and Bob great 
hope that they should one day see Jack 
again, though everybody seemed to believe 
the Heron was lost. 

** Lor’ sakes!’ said he, ‘catch a boy of 
his age to be drownded! he’ll be home fore 
long, take my word for it—a bit o’ seaweed 
to cling to’s enough to save a boy. I’ve 
been saved miraclous more’n once myself. 
What if the ship was lost, the boy wasn’t!’ 

And Bob went to sleep every night dream- 
ing of Jack and the diamond valley, and 
eases full of yellow tinkling coins which 
the old man was sure Jack had stumbled 
upon, and which was keeping him away so 
long, though it was evident that the poor 
old fellow had never met with such fortune 
himself. 

Butthe year wens by, and still never a 
word from Jack, and almost broken-hearted 
Mrs. Flynn took her little family away from 
the poorhouse to the city, where she bad 
procured work ina laundry. She was as 
strong as ever now, and could not meneed 
live on charity any longer. 

It was a miserable place where they lived, 
just on the outskirts of the city, on a marsh 
more filthy and unwholesome than the one 
on which they lived when Jack left them. 
Hope was beginning to desert them, now; 
the very mention of Jack’s name brought 
tears to theireyes. Bob had no heart to 
work at his drawing, and grew more and 
more feeble every day. Even Kathy was 
losing her round rosy cheeks and merry. 
ways, and sometimes during the cold win-, 
ter weather the cupboard was bare again, 
and the fire got very low in 
mother could do. 

Two years had gone by, and it. was spring. 


again. 

Jacky will have been, gone two years 
come next Monday,’’ said Bob, mournfully, 
looking up at his brother’s picture which 
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hung on the wall plaeed in a rude frame 
which Bob himself had manufactured. 

“Do you mind, Kathy, how we flew the 
kéte the night before he went away? How 
splindidly it did go up over the houses and 
everything! I don’t s’pose you do, for you 
were a bit tiny then, and Jack could toss 
you right over bis shoulder!’ 

never saw it flied,’ said Kathy, shak- 
ing her bright auburn curls, ‘“O Bobbie, 
fly it now, that’s a good boy, there’s an illi- 
gant breeze! You could fly it right out of 
the windy you see.”’ 

** No,” said Bob, rubbing his little white 
fists into his eyes, *‘ I couldn’t bear it, deed 
Icouldn’t!’ 

*Couldn’t bear what, Bobbie?” said 
Kathy, wonderingly. “I could hold the 
string if you arn’t strong enough, only jist 
you show me how!’ 

“* Faith, ’tisn’t that!’ said Bobbie, “I’m 
strong enough still to hold a kite string, but 
I couldn’t bear to see it a sailing away so 
pert and happy-looking, and him that made 
it dead,” 

Kathy looked very sorrowful, and touched 
the kite with a sort of awe. 

** Wait a bit,” said Bob, taking a second 
thought, “I will fly it for you, Kathy dar- 
lint. Jack would like me to, I know. It’s 
well to kape up cheer if we can!’ 

So slowly untwisting the string, he let the 
old kite soar up from the window, guiding 
it carefully with his little thin hand, and 
following its movements with his hollow 
wistful eyes. The kite did bravely, and as 
Kathy had said, there was an illigant breeze. 
It. shook out its long tail with a graceful 
flutter. It did not hurry, but went slowly, 
softly sailing toward the blue, the red let- 
ters of Bob’s name showing bravely on its 
breast.. Kathy fairly screamed with delight, 
and out of the miserable houses around 
trooped the children great and small, to see 
the pretty sight. The little girls clapped 
their hands, the babies cooed and lifted 
their wee dimpled arms toward it, and the 
little boys agreed, though they were half 
inclined to be envious, that it was the finest 
kite ever seen. 

Suddenly Bob’s hand commenced to - 
tremble, A stranger was coming across the 
green—a tall young man ina sailor’s jacket 
who looked strangely familiar. 

‘Don’t jerk the string so, Bob, only jist. 
see how high the kite will go!’ said Kathy, 
impatiently. 
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» But Bob did not hear; his face was very 
white, and then he let the string go alto- 
gether, and if Kathy had not caught.it as 
quick as a flash, the kite would bave gone 
on a voyage of its own, who knows where? 

* Arrah! and ’se found yez at last!’ 
shouted a joyful hearty voice under the 
window. “Ah Bob, ye did well to kape 
the kite, else I might have gone sarching 
yez for years, yet!’ 

- Kathy came near doing the same thing 
that Bob had done, but she recovered her- 
self and began to wind up the string as fast 
as ever she could, greatly to the disgust of 
her audience, shouting, ‘‘ It’s 
know it is Jack!’ 

In another moment, Bob wast idttle white 
heap'in Jack’s arms, and the mother came 
in and found them so. 

Wasn’t that as joyful a moment as could 
be imagined? There was Jack. safe, and 
sound, and hearty—Jack himself, and not 
his ghost, Jack just as he had left them two 
years ago, only he had grown taller and 
more manly, and was dressed like a gintle- 
man. There was only one drawback to 
their happiness,.and that was poor Bob’s 
sickly looks. Jack’s eyes rested on him 
sorrowfuliy. 

“ The docther says ’tis the bad air here, 
makes him. so,’’ said the mother, guessing 
his thoughts. ‘ He says there’s no particu- 
lar disease about him, only he’s delicate, 
and needs a change like, and luxuries.’’ 

“ Well, if that’s all,’ said Jack, bright- 
ening up wonderfully, ‘‘ be shall be well 
again before you think of it! O mother, if 
I could only have found you before, I’ve 
had such good fortune!’ And patting 
one arm around his mother, and the other 
round Bob and Kathy, Jack told his story. 
I shall not try to tell it in his words. 

The Heron was wrecked in a storm on 
her homebound trip, and all on board were 
lost, with the exception of the mate and 
Jack.. They clung to one of the floating 
spars uutil aship came by and took them 
in, more dead than alive. That ship was 
bound for China, and there, of course, 
they must go. Jack worked his way, and. 
was treated kindly. Ali the trouble. he 
experienced was anxiety about home. But 
it was a long, long: voyage, and he grew 
pretty tired of the sea at last. The captain 
of the ship took him back with him as far 
as Liverpool, and Jack was trying to find a 
chance in some ship which was to sailiat 


once for America, when one day he hap- 
pened to be on the pier just as one of the 
New York steamers was about to sail. He 
was looking wistfully at the passengers, 
who were talking so joyfully about home, 
when all of a sudden a great cry arose, 
and Jack, from where be was standing, 
could see that a little girl had fallen into 
the water. Quick as thought, he jumped 
in after her, and, being a good swimmer 
and having strong arms, he succeeded in 
rescuing her. She was the daughter of an 
American gentleman, who was. just going 
to embark for home, and, creeping from 
the side of her nurse, to make the aequaint- 
ance of a playful dog, in her excitement 
she ventured too near the edge of the 
pier, and before she could be reached, had 
fallen backwards into the water. The 
father, Mr. Harris, was overwhelmed with 
gratitude, and after Jack had told him his 
story, he insisted on taking him home with 
him on the steamer, and on arriving at 
New York, offered him a situation in his 
Warehouse in that city, at a salary which 
made Jack open his eyes with amazement, 
it was so large. Of course he accepted it 
joyfully, and started for the old house, to 
find his mother, and Bob, and Kathy, 
with alight heart. But when he got there 
he found strangers in the cabin, and none 
of the neighbors could tell of their where- 
abouts. One woman thought they had 
gone to New York, but did not know. for 
certain. This was about two months be- 
fore, and ever since then Jack had been 
searching for them, assisted by Mr. Harris, 
who spared no money or pains in the effort. 
They had advertised for them in the papers 
over and over again. But that night, as 
Jack was returning from some errand he 
had to dojin that part of the city, he 
caught sight of a kite soaring like a bird in 
the air above him, and, as he came near it, 
it made a sudden swoop downward. He 
saw the red letters, and recognized his own 
handiwork. That. it was  Bob’s kite 
flashed over him in an instant, and Bob 
himself must be near. But from whence 
it started-he could not determine, until, 
crossing the green, he saw the two faces at. 
the window, and his heart gave one great 
leap of joy. 

‘The brave old kite has done good ser-. 
vice!’ said Jack, an hour or two later. 
“ Let’s give it one more lift, to celebrate 
this happiest day that ever was.’ And 
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Curious Matters. 


the kite never soared so proudly before or 
afterwards as it did then; though Jack’s 
and Bob’s children fly it to.this day over 
breezy fields, and boast tothe boys that if 
it is an old kite, it’s a kite with a story. 
The next day Mr. Harris came to sée 
them, and took them all to a neat. little 
cottage he had bought for them just out of 


the smoke and dust of the city. There was. 


a little silver strip of river near, which 
wound in among the daisies and grass in a 
manner which delighted Bob’s artist eye, 
and a bit of lawn in front of the house, 
with great drooping trees sweeping over it. 
Beb grew better and stronger every day in 
this new atmosphere, and O, they were so 
happy and so comfortable! Mr. Harris was 
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as benevolent as he was rich, and indeed 
he felt that he owed everything to Jack 


, for saving the life of his only child, and he 


gave Bob every opportunity to become a 
great artist, and Bob improved those op- 
portunities, and did become a great artist; 
and not only his family, bat the whole 
country were proud of him. But he didn’t 
make Jack a gentleman, because Jack was 
a gentleman already; and if you ¢ould 
hear fine ‘folks now-a-days boasting of 
their acquaintance with Mr. James Flynn, 
the rich and philanthropic merchant, you 
would hardly believe that he was ever the 
ragged Irish boy Jack, who sailed away in 
the Heron at the beginning of my story. 


CURIOUS 


THE on natural 
history describe a hideous reptile known 
as the fishing-frog, which angles for its 
game as expertly and with as great success 
as the most adroit fly-fisher. He is aclum- 
sy, awkward swimmer, but nature has 
compensated him for his unwieldiness by 
furnishing him with an equivalent fora 
rod and line, with bait always ready for 
use. Two elongated tentacles spring from 
his nose, which taper away like actual 
fishing-rods. To the end of them is at- 
tached by a slender filament, which serves 
the purpose ofa line, a bait in the form of 
ashiny bit of membrane. The hooks are 
set in the mouth of the fisherman down 
below, and in order to induce the fish to 
venture within reach of them, the angler 
stirs up the mud at’ the bottom with his 
fins and tail... This attracts the fish and 
conceals him from their observation. He 
then plies his rod the glittering bait glows 
in the water like a living insect. The 
dazed fish are taken in great numbers, per- 
fectly circumvented by the triek of the 


crafty angler. 


travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, just 
published, Mr. Wallace describes an ex- 
traordinary tree called ,.the milk tree, 
which was one of the first wonders he saw 
near Para. The fruit is eatable, and full 
of a rich and very juicy pulp; but strangest 
of all is the vegetable milk which exudes 
in abundance when the bark is cut. It 
has about the consistency of thick cream, 


MATTERS. 


and but for a very slight peculiar taste, 
could searcely be distinguished from the 
genuine produce of the cow. Mr. Leavens 
ordered aman to tap some logs that had 
lain nearly a month in the yard. He cut 
several notches in the bark with an axe, 
and ina minute the rich sap was running 
out in great quantities. It was collected 
in a basin, diluted with water, strained 
and. brought home at teatime, and at 
breakfast next ‘morning. The peculiar 
flavor of the milk seemed rather to improve 
the quality of the tea, and give it as good a 
color as rich cream; in coffee it is equally 
good. The milk is also used for glue, and 
it is said to be very durable. 


A Living Pop-Gunx.—There is a little 
fish, the chwtodon, abounding in the east- 
ern seas, from Ceylon to Japan, which se- 
cures its prey by means of an instrument 
like the blow-pipe--used by mischievous 
schoolboys for projecting peas and other 
means of torment. The nose of the fish is 
a kind of beak, through which he has the 
power of propelling a. drop of water with 
force enough to disable.a fly, preparatory 
to swallowing it. His aim is aceurate, 
and he rarely misses his object, The un- 
suspecting fly sits on a spray of weed, a 
twig, or a tuft or grass, near the water, 
pluming himself in-the warm rays of the 
sun. The fish cautiously places himself 
under the fly, stealthily projects his tube 
from the water, takes a sure aim, and lets 
fly. Down drops the little innocent, to 
be swallowed by the fish. 


‘Send all communications for this De- 
t to Epwixn R. Brieas, 
BETHEL, Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to June Puzzles. 
95. Chair, hair, air. 96. ‘‘ Haste makes 
waste.” 97. Mostar, Oman. 98. Heof, 
Edfoo. 99. Eu, Sion. 100. Mississippi. 


101. ROSE 102 +A 
OATS ANT 
STOP ANKER 
ESPY TEA 

R 


103. Rhododendron. 104. Trust; Happy; 
Ouzel; Main; Agree; Sally; Hush; Opera; 
Orchil; Deal. (Thomas Hood, “ Tylney 
Hall.”’) 105. Neva Chittick. 106. Mankind. 

-11.—Letter Puzzle. 

The Ist is in this, the 2d in that, 

The 8d is in mouse, the 4th in rat, 

The 5th is in these, the 6th in those, 

The 7th is in thorn, the 8th in rose, 

The 9th isin plump, the 10th in lean, 

The 11th is in neat, the 12th in clean, 

The 13th is in great, the 14th in little, 

The 15th is in dish, the 16th in kettle, 

The 17th is in home, the 18th in house, 

The 19th is in moose, the 20th in mouse, 

The 21st is in beast, but not in bird; 

The whole is a saying often heard. 

WILson. 
Transposed Blanks. 

18. Why do you —— the —— together? 

19. The —— puts him in a ——. 

20. Can you eat a —— of apple ——? 

21. The rat —— the ——. 

22. It was a —— of the —— war. 

Cyrit DEANE. 
28.—Square Remainders. 

Behead and curtail three words, having 
the following significations, and the re- 
maining letters will form a word-square: 

1. To offend. 2. Fatigued. 8. ‘To with- 


24.—Words Squared. 


‘A.certain quantity of land; A rack; 
Finished; A boy’sname. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


25.—Numerical Enigma. 
The answer contains 9 letters, and is the 
name of a smal! Western city. 
The 4, 8, 7, 2, is a fowl; the 6, 1, 5, 9, is 
a noxious plant; the 9, 7, 3, is an animal. 
CLARA M. Brown. 


Decapitations. 
26. Behead to meditate, and leave to 
defraud the public. 
27. To bar, and leave to suppress, 
28. Dissension, and leave a deed. 
Anna Kirk. 


29.— Anagram. 
“ Hewn mada vedide, nad vee naps, 
Rhewe saw neth het langtelmn ?” 
ARLAND. 
A Swarm of Bees. 
80. Remove one, and leave a musket. 
81. Remove another, and leave humble. 
32. Remove another, and leave a tax. 
33. Take away another, and leave a boor. 
34. Another, and leave to declare. 
F. M. M. 
35.—Enigma. 
Iam composed of 22 letters. 
My 9, 16, 7, 22, 2, is a standard. 
My 20, 1, 19, 3, 6, is a nest. 
My 21, 10, is to execute. 
My 12, 11, 13, is a kind of fruit. 
My 8, 4, 5, 14, is wet. 
My 15, 18, 5, is an animal. 
My 17, 10, 12, 1, is single. 
The whole is my P. O. address. 
E. E. F. 


86.—Diamond Puzzle. 

‘The middle of summer; A plaything; 
Examined; A Portuguese coin; A flower; 
Arid; One-fourth of the-year. 

Ep. WYNNE. 

37.— Word-Square. 

To vary; to desert; grasped; issue; 
ture: “Brau K.” 


Answers in Two Months. . 
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‘THE HOUSEKEEPER: 


for twenty minutes; sweeten, and flavor 
with lemon peel, or a tablespoonful of 
brandy. 


Cream Pre.—For the inside, one egg, 
one-half eup of sugar, one-quarter cup of 
flour. Beat well, stir:into one-half pint of 
boiling milk, and let it just come to a boil 
again; stir it while on the stove, then set 
away tocool. Make the crust the same as 
for other pies, and line the plate; spread 
some lard or butter on the top, and then 
put on another crust, and bake; when 
done, and nearly cold, take off the top 
erust, and put the cream into the lower 
one; then put the top one over the cream. 
A little essence of lemon may be stirred 
into the cream just before it is put into the 
crust. 


Murrins—Are very much nicer baked in 
the gem-pans than in the old-fashioned 
muffin-rings. Take the yolks of four eggs, 
well beaten; three pints of sweet milk; 
two teaspoons of baking powder; salt to 
taste; and flour enough to make a batter; 
beat the whites to a froth, and add to the 
batter. 

Grauam Gems.—Make a stiff batter of 
the Graham flour and cold water, a little 
salt; some prefer them without the salt. 
These are fine for breakfast, especially if 
you have nice golden butter and a dish of 
honey. 

Lieut Fruir Cake. — Three-fourths 
pound butter, one pound sugar, one pound 
eggs, one pound flour, one pound raisins, 
stoned and chopped alittle, one-half pound 
citron, small teaspoonful soda—no spice. 
‘Will keep all summer. 

Icep AppLEs.—Pare, core and slice ap- 
ples of a large tart kind. Bake them till 
nearly done. Put them away to get en- 
tirely cold; then prepare some sugar icing, 
and first pouring off all the juice, lay the 
icing thickly on the tops and sides, as 
much as you can. Return them to the 
oven to just harden and be set. Serve 
with cream. 

Saco GruEL.—Take three tablespoon- 
fuls of sago, and wash in cold water; then 
add one quart of boiling hot milk, and boil 


Grounp Rick Gruet.—Boil one table- 
spoonful of ground rice, rubbed smooth 
with cold water, in a pint and a half of 
milk, with a bit of cinnamon and lemon 
peel. Sweeten slightly, or season with 
salt. 


BATTER PuppIne.—One cup of milk, 
one cup of flour, one egg. If a large pud- 
ding is wanted, mix it in the same propor- 
tion. A little salt. Steam or boil. \ 


Por-Overs.—Four eggs, four cups of 
flour, four cups of milk, a small piece of 
melted butter, and a little salt. These 
should be baked in gem-tins or small cups, 
which should be previously heated. Bake 
in a hot oven. 

FEATHER CAKE.—One cup white sugar, 
one cup sweet milk, two and a half cups of 
fiour, one egg, piece of butter size of an 
egg, one teaspoon cream of tartar, one-half 
teaspoon of soda, flavor with lemon, and 
bake slowly. 

MiLK Srarns.—Milk stains on serge 
dresses may be removed by steeping the 
part in warm water. | 


MUFFINS.—T wo eggs, one quart of flour, 
a pint of sweet milk, two ounces of butter, 
a gill of yeast, a teaspoonful of salt. 


CoLoGNge WATER.—One quart of alco- 
hol, quarter of an ounce of the oil of lav- 
ender, and a quarter of an ounce of the oil 
of rosemary. 

Ictne.—Into the white of an egg, beaten 
till very light, stir six tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, and spread over the cake 
while warm. 

CAkre.—Nine pounds of flour, 
nine eggs, three pounds of sugar, one pint 
of yeast, one spoonful of rosewater. Spice 
to your taste; wet with milk. 
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FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


A young blood, much given to quizzing 
people, went into an eating-saloon on Mar- 
ket Street the other day, and with quite a 
deal of flourish took a seat at one of the 
tables. A colored waiter approached him 
with a look of inquiry on his shining mug. 

“ Well, sah ?” 

** What have you got to eat?” asked the 
customer. 

*O, got almost anything, 

“You have, eh ?” 

** Yes sah, shuer.’’ 

* Almost anything. Well, well, give me 
a plate of that,” said he, looking earnestly 
at the darkey. 

The waiter returned his gaze for a mo- 
ment, and catching the fellow’s idea of 
quizzing him, he .yelled to the cock at the 
further end of the room: 

One plate of hash!” 

“What's that? I ordéred: a plate of 

* that’—didn’t you understand? * Almost 
anything ’—which you spoke of.” 

“Well, sah, dar’s most everything in hash. 
Yah! yah! yah!’ And the darkey laughed 
as though he really enjoyed the joke that 
he had turned upon the quizzer. 


boss.” 


A susceptible fellow, given to falling in 
love, relates the following: 

When I was sixteen, Ifellin love. There 
was nothing remarkable in that, for most 
young men of that age do the same thing. 
But what I am going to tell you is, how my 
courtship terminated. 

It was at a party I saw Sallie B——, who 
was one of the sweetest girls in all Tick- 
town; and, I tell you, she looked sweet in 
her white muslin balldress, with her hair 
falling loosely over her shoulders, I got 
an introduction, danced with her, once, 
twice, thrice, and I was just the happipet 
man in all Ticktown. 

Well, at last the party broke up; but I 
had an invitation to call on Miss B—. 
That was all I wanted, andI didn’t sleep 
much before Sunday evening—for that was 
the time fixed to call. I called; saw Miss 
Sallie to church—saw her home; and when 
I left I had a pressing invitation to call 
again, and I did not forget it, Lassure you. 

At the end of a month I was completely 


gone. At last I resolved to “ pop the ques- 


tion,” and fixed on my next visit for the 
time, studied “Courtship Made Easy” 
thoroughly, and concluded I was ready for 
the task. 

The time arrived. Here I was, sitting by 
the side of my beloved, with my arm around 
her waist! I took her hand in mine, and 
screweil up my courage to say, ‘* Dear Sallie, 
do you love me?’ She made no answer; 
but her eyes were cast down, and I hoped— 
yes, I was certain—she loved me. I put 


‘both my arms around her neck, and pressed 


one, two, three kisses on her rosy lips. She 
did not resist, but raised her head and said: 
** You’re as bad as Sam Simmons! ”’ 


In the days when “ boiled shirts” were 
a Sunday luxury, the owners of those arti- 
cles had their names stamped on the bands 
below the plaits, and as the fashion of vests 
was not tolerated at that time (this was not 
in the “ earlier years of the reign of George 
III.’’), the name of aman could be easily 
ascertained by glancing at the waistband, 
which was fully exposed to view. On one 
occasion Mr. Jones had attired himself 


hastily, and in the hurry had put on a shirt 


stamped with the name of his roommate— 
J..Owens. “ Hello!” said a friend, ** you’ve 
borrowed a biled shirt for your holiday.” 
“Ono,” said Jones, .‘ this is my shirt.’’ 
“* Well, there’s another man’s name on it,” 
pointing to the convincing proof, “J. 
Owens.”’ But, as quick as a flash, when 
Jones saw his mistake he turned it to his 
advantage: ‘‘O, that is the way our Welsh 
folks spell the family name, J-o-w-e-n-s, 
Jowens, or Jones, as you call it! D’ye see?” 


There is current a good story of « Scotch 
milkboy which may interest in these days 
of complaint about the adulteration of milk. 
A boy delivering milk was stopped the 
other day by two detective officers, who 
asked him if anything was put into it. 

“Ou, ay,” was the answer. 

Thereupon the officers, thinking they had 
a clear case, offered him a penny if he 
would tell them what. 

Ah,”’ said he, with a grin, ye wadna 
gie’s the penny though I tell’t ye.” 
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yes, we will,’’ said officers. } 

** Gies’t then,’’ returned the lad; and the 
penny was handed over with the quéation : 

“ Now, what do you put in the milk?” 

“O,” said the boy, with a cunning ldok, 
‘“‘I pit the measure in. every time I tak’ 
ony oot!’ 

That youth has bright future before 
him, 


“To Mave a good wife is In itself canse 


enough to maké aman proud, and when 


that wife adds.to her good qualities the 
capability of taking care.of herself, then, 
indeed, should the fortunate husband feel 
doubly happy. : An Eastern man has such 
a wife, and Juno’s pet bird cannot feel 
more proud than that man does. Having 
occasion to take a trip into the country, 
while making his adieus, he told his wife 
that in case 10 o’clock and himself should 
fail to arrive together, not to expect to see 
him until the next day. ‘The day and even- 


ing passed away, and 10 o’clock came, but 


no husband. Aftér waiting a while to give 
the husband “lee way,” as all good wives 


should, she made preparations to retire. 


Before doing so dhe made a few trivial ar- 
rangements in the ‘way. of precautions 
against burglars. She placed a pistol with- 
in reach of her bed, and put a large butch- 
er-knife—a sort of hybrid broad-sword— 
under her pillow. Scarcely had she turned 
off the gas when sounds of some one fumb- 
ling at the street door reached herear. She 
listened and heard the door open, and heavy 
footsteps sounded on the stairs. Now was 
the time for action. Rousing her daughter 
and placing the knife in her hand, she 
shoved said daughter into a corner, and, 
possessing herself of a pistol, took her posi- 
tion in the opposite corner. Nearer and 
nearer came the steps, and finally the bed- 
room door swung open, ® rasping sound was 
heard, and the -tiny flame of a match iliu- 
mined the scene, disclosing to the view of 
the startled woman her liege lord, who had 
returned by a late train. An examination 
of the weapons of defence,disclosed the 
fact that the knife was duller than a char- 
ity sermon, and the was a 
load. 

A woodcock some little time back was 
sent as a tribute of respectful admiration 
by a sportsman to a French cure. Done to 
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a golden brown, reposing on the regulation 
slic@of toast, the glorious morsel awaited 
the good priest’s knife and fork, when he 
was called away for a moment. His ab- 
sence was veryshort, but those few seconds 
allowed time for a miserable cat to make 
off with the expected treat—so, at least, 
said the bonne who had cooked and served 
up the bird. Easter came, and the good 
woman knelt before the confessional, which 
was,occapied by her master. When her 
venial sins had been disposed of, she 
stopped short. 

“ Well, Catherine, go on,’’ said the con- 
fessor—* others are waiting.” 

**T dare not, father.” 

** Ts it so very bad ?” 

“Yes, yes, father. You remember that 
woodcock,”’ 

“The woodcock stolen by the cat—do I 
not!’ cried the priest with a dolorous ac- 
cent, which afforded another proof that 
time does not eradicate deep sorrows. 

was the cat!” gasped Catherine. 

* You ate it?” said the priest. 

“* Yes, father, next day.” 

And how?” 

Cold. 

Cold—and . you a who might so 
easily have made it into a salmi! Wretch- 
ed woman, you shall not have absolution!” 


A certain lad of five summers made his 
debut in one of the public schools recently. 
At night his mother asked if he had learned 
anything that day at school. “O yes,’’ 
said the boy. “ Well, what was it, my 
son?” inquired the anxious mother. 
** Well,”’ said the pupil of one day, with an 
air of proud satisfaction, *‘ 1 learned golly!’ 

A Sabbath school teacher, desirous of 
waking the dormant powers of a scholar, 
asked the question, “ What are we taught 
by the historic incident of Jacob wrestling 
with the angel ?”’ The cautious reply came, 
** Dunno, ’zactly, but spose ’twas to tell us 
that we mustn’t rastle.”’ 


A Hartford gentleman, who had tarried 
late at a wine supper, found hig wife await- 
ing his return {na high state of nervous- 
ness. Said she, ‘‘ Here I’ve been waiting 
and rocking in a chair till my head swims 
round like a top.” “ Jess so where I’ve 
been,” responded he; “ it’s in the air.” 
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